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PREFACE. 



JPO A mani/ years past I have ftlt a strong desire 
to give to the Public ^ a Summary and Impartial View 
-qf that momentous and interesting Subject^-^the Jtise^ 
J^rogress^f and Consummaiion of the late American War. 

From my own personal Knowledge of many of the 
Events that are herein related^ and from a diligent 
reseaixh into many respectable Authorities^ I entertain 
m good hope, thaty my Journal of Occurrences wilt 
not be unacceptable to the judicious Reader. 

There are few probably to whom this Work will 
^ more interesting than to those who have borne a 
jPart in the Events which are here recorded^ and whose 
Jtecollection of the important Transactions noticed in 
this Folumcy the Author has no doubt ivill bear fuU 
accordance to the truth of his testimony. 

It may be thdught rather strange^ that a Work 
mf this kind should be announced to the Public so long 
after the Occurrences took place* But J beg leave to 
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mentioriy that I have riot seen any impartial Detail of 
the more minute ^ but no less important Occurrences of 
the War, which ^ as secret springs, actuated the public 
Wiovements, and which were never any further disclosed 
to the world, but as comprised in the 'general result. 
The only attempt of the kind which I have seen, was 
a Work published in America, and written by a Member 
of Congress, but which I found to be exceedingly partial^ 
both in its Statement of Facts, and Views of the Merits 
of the Question to be decided, « 

Tiie present Work being edited at so late a period, 
will have this advantage, that all Party Views having 
n&w subsided, the Author has no Motive to influence his 
Publication, but that of being an Impartial Annalist, 
relating Facts which have come within his own Know^ 
ledge, and which will remain as a faithful Record of 
those Trayisactions, unbiassed by prejudice, for the infor^ 
^nation of the future Historian. 

The impartial eye of posterity, will read the Work, 
and form their Opinion, unmoved by any political con» 
siderations, and having no other sensations than those 
airising from the Feeling of Regret. 

R. LAiyiB. 

OCTOBER, 1S09. 
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A.Campbell, Esq. Gardiner-place 
P. Caldwell, Esq. Henry-Street 
F. Crosbie, Esq. Dorset-street 
T. Cbnrey, Esq. do. 
Wm. Carshore, Esq. do. 
John Coyne, Esq. Molsworth-st. 
R. Curtb, Esq. Mountjoy-place 
M. Clarke, Esq. Camden-street 
Mr. A. Calloway, Cramptdn-court 

— Carroll, Cavendish-row 
T. Craig, Chancery-lane 
T. Caffrey, do. 

A. Cooney, Cole-alley 

— Cox, C.'astle-street 
J, Cooke, Kcvin*s-port 
J. Cowan, Gordon's-lane 

P. Crawford, Charlemount-il. 

— Cooper, Dawion-street 

— Cox, Dame-street 

— Crozier, do. 

— Crosbie, Dorset-street 

— Crawford, Exchange-street 
C. Cotton, Essex-street 
John Cooke, Fishambie-street 
W. Cooper,N.TownMt.Kenedy 
It. Clifford^ Georges -street 

T. Crosbie. Golden-lane 

— Crosbie, North-wall 

— Crosbie, Collen 

J. Corkraii, Montague-st. 
H. Clair, Grafton-street 
F. Campbell, Henry-street 
W, Curry, Docks 
— Couiter, Ja/nes's-street 



Mr. J. Courtney, Mary-street 
p. Carney, Jaroes's-street 
J. Crawford, Moore-street '^ 
G. Crawford, Bushey Park 
E. Carotin, Mecklinourgh-st. 

— Coulter, Meath-street 
J. Cockburn, Mark-street 
Amb. Crane, Kevin -street 
J. Crawford, New-street 
T. Cantrell, New-row 

— Clarke, Ormond-quay 

D. Clarke, Portobello 
Wm. Clarke, do. 
Wra. Craig, Queen-street 

— Cornwall, Stephen-street 

E. Cooke, dp. 
W. Carmichael, do. 
Wm. Cooke, Sumnier-hili 
W, Courtney, Sack vi lie-street 
R. Cummings, L. Britain-street 
James Collins, Stephen-reeng 
J. Cornett, Townsend-street 
G. Cunningham, do. 

— Cowdall, Whitefriar-street 
N. Condon, do. 

H. Charles, do. 

O. Dougherty^ Buckingham-st. 
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CaptainDurnford , R . A .Island- bridge 
Lieutenant Durnford, R. A. do. 
Ij'eutenant Dawson, Charlemont-st. 
Thomas Disney, Esq, Gardiner-st. 
Whitmore Davis, Esq. North Strand 
T. Christian, Esq. Ship-street 
E. Con Ian, Esq. New-row 
Counsellor Driscoll, Haroourt-street 
Counsellor Dixon, Gardiner-street 
William Darley, Esq. York-street 
Isaac D'Olier, Esq. Barrack Board 
W. Davenport, Esq. Dorset-street 
Arthur Dawson, Esq. Sackville-st. 
Rev. Dean Digby, Mountjoy-square 
Alderman Darley, Abbey-street 
Jamet Digges Latouche, F^sq. 
S. Draper, E&q^. Ba^got-streel 
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K. Davisj £aq. Cbancery-laDe 
J. Daly, Esq. M. P. Gt. Charies-st. 
K. D'Olier, Esq. Charlemount-street 
Edger Dickinsoo, Esq. Dawson-st. 
Lewis Desmood^ Esq. Gardier-street 
L. N. Dooevan, Esq. Mt. joy-sqnare 
J. Dumoulin, Esq. Stephen-street 
W. Duncau, Esq. Portobellow 
K. Drury, Esq. Stanhope-street 
Miss Eliza Drury, Cathedral-lane 
Miss A. Dodd, Camden-street 
T. Dix, Esq. Mt/pleasant 
J. Dance^ Esq. Ship-street 
M. Dillon, Esq. Mecklinburgh-street 
Lady Harriet Daly, Henrietta-street 
Mrs. Darley, Gardiner-streejt 
Mrs. Dabzac, Gardmers-row 
Mr. J. Davis, Arran.quay 
J. Dunn. Cuff-street 

— Doxey, Abbey-leix 
E. Dickson, Brides- alley 

J. J Davis, Bachelors^ walk 

— Henry Doolittle, Bridge-st. 
C. Dempsy, Black-rock 

— - Doyle, do. 

— Doyle, junr. do. 

B. DawsoD> Bride-street 
William Davis, Portland-row 
W. Dempsy, Back -lane 

— Dummikin, do. 

P. Dickson, Cathedral-Iane 
J. Devitt, Crampton-court 
J. Duncan, Church-street 
R. Den, do. 

J. Delarooure, CufiT-street 

— Dwyre, Camden-street 

B. Dugdale, Dame> street 
J. Daly junr. do. 

R. Dickson* Duke-street 
J. Davis, do. 

L Dawson, Exchange-street 
L Donaldson, L. Temple-st. 
T« Davis, Georges-street 
I. Daly, Gt. Georges. street 
h Drake, Gplden-lane 
-^ Drew, Gloster- place 

C. Degroot, junr. Henry-street 

— Daniell, S. King-street 

R. Dockery,Ap.Royal Hospital 
, W. Dyett, Longford-stteet 
J. A. Dabourdiea, Mabbot -st. 
P. Dickson^ l^fecktiaburgh'SU 



Mr. S. Dowling, Hawk ins- street 
T. Delany, Mark-street 
W. Dale, Maiden-lane 
£. Delany, L. Ormond-quay 
S. Dixon, do. 

T. Dillon, Polebeg-street 

— Dickinson, do- 

P. Downer, Patrick-street 
J. Dale, Wood-street 
W. Delauy Stephen-street , 
C. Dowling, do. 

— Dillon, Ship-st. 2 Copies. 

— Donaldson, Donny-brook 
— • Delander, Skinner-row 

— Dumas, Temple-street 

— Dycear, Wood-street 

— Deane, do. 

— Dunn, Black -rock 

— Davii^ do. 



Captain Evans, Royal Hospital 
Captain Everard, I4th Regt, Foot 
William Evans, Esq. Rathangan 
Henry Ellis, Esq. Eccles-strcet 
W. Elliott, Esq. Mecklenburgh-st. 
Henry Ensor, Esq. Meckienburgh-st, 
W. Edington, Esq. College-green 
W. Espinasse, Esq. Post Office 
Mr. G. Eiiever, Abbey -street 
J. Eustace, Britain-street 

— Eustace, Black-rock 
D. Elliot, Beresford -street 
W. Ellison, Bride-street 

W. Eacches, Clonbrasil-plact 
P. Ennis, Purden-street 
J. Elliott, Dorset-street 
R. Ellis, Fisliamble-street 
G. Eagle, Gralton-street 

— Eaton, HenrvoStreet 
W. Elsegood, Jervis-street 
T. Earl, Cork-slreet 

J. Evans, New- row 
P. Elliott, Parliament-street 
G. W, £^tft, 8v.t^bL*i\w»«\\^*LX 
W, lldctaU* >\owV«^N^vx 
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Captain Fo»^ Assistant Deputy 
Adujntant General to tiie re- 
cruitiug service 
Major Faviere, Holles-street. 
Cd. French, N; Frederic-street 
Captain Frew, RoyalS. Down Militia 
Ltent. Forster, R. A. Island-bridge 
G. W. Forster, Esq. North Strand 
D. Fitzgerald, Esq. StephenVgreen 
J. Erck, Esq. Rathmioes 
R. M. Praser, Esq. Mouotjoy-square 
S. Fewtrell, Esq. Abbey-street 
W. H. Fortescue, E:jq. Fitzgibbon-st. 
G. Gibbs, Esq. Blackhail-street 
W. Fox, Esq. Cbarlembunt street 
, — Ford, Esq. Palace-row 
R. Freeman, Esq. Rathfarnham 
P. Fullam, Esq, Summer-hill 
J. Farrell, Esq. Merrion-square 
John Fox Esq. Stafford-street 
C Forster, Esq. Dorset -street 
A. Flattery, Esq. Ellis's- quay 
James Freth, Esq .Earl-street 
R. Faucett, Esq. Ormond-quay 
L. L. Feuillaide, Esq. N.GeorgeVst, 
R. Freeman, Esq. Hendrick-street 
Mrs. John Finlay, Jervis-street 

— Fearis, Gardiner-place 

— French, Peter-place 
Miss Foley, Braithwaite-steet 

— Fury, Swifts-alley 
Rev. Roger Ford, Cnimlin 
Counsellor Fitzgerald, U. Mount-st. 
Mr. J. Finn, A rran -street 

Z. Foxall, Arran-quay 
-.- Furlong, RogersVquay 
R. Freeman, A ungier- street 

— Foley, Abbey-streiet 
J. Fitzsummons, do. 

P. Field, Bank of Ireland 

M. Fitzgerald, Clarendon-Street 

— Faulkner, Cathedral-lane 
J. Freeman, Capel-street 

— Fox, Coombe / 

W. Fitzpatrick, Castle-street 
J. Fenton, CI on brazil -place 
r. Fearon, Camden-street 

— Franklin, do. 

T. FaiJjj'j, JDame'Stmet 
./. Flaner, JJoneUstreet 



Mr j'. Ferrar, Excheqner-stfeet 
G. Feake, Grafton-street 
Amb. Folliott, Granard 
John Franklin, Hard wick e<i«t. 

— Flynn, Hendrick^street 

— Fitzgibbon, S. King-street 
J. Flanagan, Mary-street 

T. Fannin, Bishop-street 
Judge Fox, Merion -square 

— Fowler, Mecklen-bnrgh-ft. 

— Fullton, Malpas-street 
W. Figgis, Nassau-street 

— Fitzgerald, Ormond-quay 
J. Ford, Peter-street 

P. French, Peter-place 

— Ferrar, Exchequerstrect 

— Francis, Ross-lone 
R. Fell, Wood-street 

S. Fisher, Westmoreland-st 
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Colonel Gordon, Military Sec. to tht 

Commander in Chief 
Rev. T. Gamble, A. M. Paradise-row 

Rev. Guinness, D. D. 

Surgeon Gallagher, 74th Foot 
J. Gahagan, M. D, Cumberland-st. 
H. GifFard, LL.D. Fitzwilliani-strect 
Lieutenant T. Gledstanes, 
A. GuinnesS; Esq. Cavendish-row 
C. Gautiere, Esq. Earl-street 
Col ley G rattan, Esq. A thy 
Mr. John Griffin, Aungier-st. 
S. Graham, Bank of Ireland 
T. H. Graves, Britain-street 
Henry Grant, Bishop-street 

— Graham, do. 

F. Gainfort, Bride-street 
Wm. Glynn, Clarendon-street 

G. Gallagher, Cork-street 

— Grey, Clare-street 

A Gardiner, Chancery-lane 
C. Gibbs, do. 
J. Green ham, Cork-street 
F. Graham, corporal, R. S. D. M. 

— G rattan, Digges-street 

— Giltrbp, Faucett's Court 
J. Geogahan, Francis-street 
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Mhur GaiBdiQ#r» Esq* Gardmerrst. 
Wm. eotldard, Esq. do/ 

Captain R. Hinde, Whitehaven 
Captain Grant, Cbariempnt^rpLace 
Mrs. Gore, N. Gricat George's-st. 
Mrs. Guinness, IJ^igany. 

C. Gibbons, Hendrick-street 
Wm* Grimsh aw. Linen Hall-st. 
-^ Green, Mary's Abbey 
W. GJenton, Mary-street 
James Qreene«M yler's AU^y 

— Geoghegan, ipill-stf^et 
S. Giace, do. 

. T. Groves, New-streel , 
W. Graham, do. 

— Gibbon, NeWrrpw 
Jk Gosiin, Phibsbprpugh 
A. Gafney, Ratbcqql 

T. Gentles, Rathangaa 
i. Gardiner, Sackville-streefe 
j^. Griffith, do. 
^ Graham, Ship-street 
t. G rattan, Shaw's Bank 
James Grace, Townsbendrst 
^j- Graham, Thomas-street 
J. Grant, Wood-street 
IB. Gartv, William-street 
W. Grey, Esq. York-street 
W. Garty,George*8-9treet 
H. Groome, Golden-lane 
J. praham, Graftoq-^eet 
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High! Hon. CHARLES EARL OF 
HARRINGTON, Commander in 
Chief of his Majesty's Forces in 
Ireland. 
HtHon. S. Hamilton, Merrion-sq. 
Col. Handlield, poromissary general 
Colonel Hil), Russell- place 
I)r. Hall, Provost* Trinity-college 
Rev. J. Hutton, A. M. Summer- hill 
Sev. T. Harding, Hard wicke^ street 
Rev. J. Horner, Dorset-street 
I- Hamihon, Esq. Paiace-row. 
M. Handcock, Esq. Harcourt-gtreet 
t Gill; Eaq. Grange-lane 
^' Howell, Esq. Orraond-quay 
Mq Hi^atit ]£sq* Abb«y -street 



Hon. Mrs* Cole Hamilton, G{irdiil«r- 

street. 
Mrs. Mary Awi Howard, Ratknd-'st. 
Mrs. Huband, Charleoiont^street 
Edward Hill, M. D. Harcoort-street. 
A. Humfrey, Esq. Gk)usestei>slreet 
Captain Hemsworth, Kilkenny Militia 
Captain Harpur, Russel-street. 
George Haj^a> M. D. Arraq-<juay 
Major Hodson, Fitzgibboa-street 
Hon. Rev. B. Howard, Gardinfr-st. 
Peter Hodgson, Eaq. Buckingl|am-st. 
Thomas' Higgias, Esq. Hardwtck-st. 
James Hilles^ £sq. do. 
T' Hiimphreys. Esq. Blackballrst. 
Samuel Hood, Esq. Caroliaa-cow 
John Hill, Esq. Dorset-street 
G. . Hamilton, Esq. N. Fredertck-st,. 
M. Harvey, Esq. Georges-street 

Hone, Esq. Georges-street.N. 

James Hamilton, Esq. Jervis-street 
W. Holmes, Esq. Mabbot-street 
James Hi^milton, Esq. Meatb-street 
R. Hill, Esq. Mount-joy Placa 
J. H. HylacKl, Esq. York^lreeC 
Abraham Y. Hill, Esq. WiUiaOi-st. 
P. W. Hervey, Esq. Stephens-green 
Captain Heron, 
Miss Heaney, Whitefriar-street 
Serjeant W. HilU R. S. D. niiUtia^ 
T. Headen, Esq. Porti^hello 
Alex. Hall, Esq. Synnot-plfice 
G. Hamilton, Esq. Townsend-street 
A. Hamilton,Esq. Domiuick-st^eet 
Mr. Hyat, Black-rock 

M. Hagarty, Prnssia-street 
J. Hosie, Portobello 
J. Hutchinson, Vickers-street 
J. Heally, Wormwood-gtkte 
R. Harty, Westmoreland-street 
R. Heaney, Whitefriar-street 
A. Hamilton, do. 

— Holbrooke, do. 
P. Hanlon, Ashmouat 

II. Holbrook, Bishop-street 
W. Hetherington, Ross-lane 
James Hethers, Dungannon 

— Hooper, Ranelagh 

VV. Hall, Pill-lane, 12 copies 
H. Harrison; Queen^^reet 
J. Howe, Skinner-row 

— Hendrlck, Shaws Bank 
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Mr. W* Henry, Dominick-street 
G. Hatton> Essex-street 
W. Harvey, £xcbequ^*street 
G, Harrison, Faucets-court. 
R. Hunt, Francis-street 
G. Hiii, Georges-street 
R. Hudson, Grafton-street 
J. Heally, dp. 

J. Hayes, Gardiner-place 
M. Henley, Henry- street 
L- Harrington, do* 
£.' Hale, Hanover-street 
-^ Hughes, High.-8treet 
I. Hudson, Hibernia school 
•?- Hutchinson, Jervis-street 
J. Hanion, Johns-lane 
C. Holmes, Longford-street 
W. Humphreys, Leinster-street 
r— Humphreys^ Merrion-square 
W' Hutchinson, Montague-pl. 

^ D. Hall, Mill-street 

— Howard, MoleswcHlh-street 
M. Howard, Merrion -street 

T. Herbert, Cionard, Co. Meath 
•— Hall, Marrowbone-lane 
}. Hamilton, Ormond-quay 
R. Horton, Peter-street 
\V. Henderson, Cavendish-row 
Robert Hill, Cork-street 
W. Hodges, Camden-strcet 
H. Hampton, Ctontarf 

— Hemmins, Coal-quay 

I. Hughes, Charlennont-street 

e. W. Hulbert, do. 

W. HefJernan, Cashill 

|S. Hanley, Dorset-street 

R. Hill, Maryborough 

-s— Hunt, Braithwaite-stre^t 

— Hart, King's Hospital 
C, Hanion, Ordnance office 
I. Hart, do. 

— Hunt, do. 

T. Hughes, Cathedral- lane. 

— Haughton, Charles-street 
G. Harold, Arran-quay 

— Hagan, M. D. do. 
J. Hill, Aungier-street 
J. Haden, do. 

W. Hewson, do. 

J. Halligan, do. 

G. Harvey, Abbey- strsct 

J. Hoffington, Bachelors-walk 

W. Hebener, Bank of Ireland 



Mr. J. Harding, N. Anne-street 

— Herdell, Britain-street 

— Henley, do. 

-- Hays, Parnell-place 
£. Hughes, Monastereven 
W. Harding, Corn -market 

J. 
Major James, Mount. Pleasant 
Major Irwtne, R. Tyrone militia. 
Lieutenant John Irwin, do. 
Arthur Irwine, Esq. Granville-st, 
Francis Johnston, Esq. Eccles-strect 
Surgeon Johnston, Temple-street 
Mrs. Jackson, GardenerVrow 

Jacaud, Park-street 
S, Johnson, Esq, Carolina-row 
W. Johnson, Esq. do. 
John Jallett, A. B. do. 
James Johnston, Esq. Mountjoy-sq. 
Robert Johnston, Esq. do. 
T. Johnson, Esq. Gardmer-strcet 
R. Jones, Esq. Peter-street 
G. Irwine, Esq. Bride-street 
Mr. John Jones, G. Georges-street S« 

Printer and Bookseller 
Miss Ann Jones, do. 

Mr. Joyce, Bandon. 

\V. Irwine, Barrack-street 
I. Jackson, Essex-street 
W. Jameson, Dorset-street 
W. Johnson, Exchequer-street 
T. Jones, Foundling Hospital 
J. Jones, Granard 

— Iwing, Mabbot-street 
W. Janaeson, Aungier-strect 
\V. Johnson, Moles worth-gtrcct 
W. Jacl^son, Mountrath 

J. JoneSi Braba:^on-row 
S. Jones, plack-rock 

— Jones, sen. pawson-rstrect 

— Jones, junior, do. 
P. Jordan, Boltonrstreet 

— Jones, Back-lane 

— Jones, Cork-hill 

W. Jones, Digges-street 
R. Jackson, Ryders-row 

— Jackson. Patrick-street 
W. Jones, Summer-place 

— Jones, sen. StephenVgreen 

— Jones, junior,' do. 

S. Joqes^ WestmorekndrSt. 
R. Johnson, Ballywater 
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ichard Kirwan,Esq. LT..D. F. R. S. 
P. R. I. A. C^vendishrrow 
lajor King, Granby-row 
Irs. Kenn, N. Great GeorgeVstreet 
Irs. Kearney, Delgany 
'. Kilkeliy^ Esq. Gardiner's -place 
ames Kearnev> Esq. Mountjoy-sq. 
. V. Kildahl, feq. Eustace -street 
Llderman Kirkpati'ick, North Great 
George's-street . 
tev. H. Kearney, Delgany 
Wick Kelly, Esq. N. Frederic-st. 
Llderman B. King, Merrion-sqaare 
. Kearney, Esq. Mountjoy-sqaare, 
lark Kerr, Esq. Orrhond-quay 
Idward Kirby, Esq. Teraple-dtrect 
. Kerton, Esq. Uichmond-place 
Irs. King, Marino 
lickman Kearney, Esq. Abbey-st, 
•.Kearney, Esq Stephen*s-green. 
!eorge Kidd^ Esiq. Rutland-street. 
Irs. KelJy, Castle-street 
liss Knox, Britaii^-street 
/Irs. Mary Kiernan, Bjrunswick-st. 
ticharel Keliet, Esq. College 
L. Keene, Esq. Charleniont-street 
I. J. Kennedy, Esq. Gardinerrstr*iet 
'>. Ke?ill, Esq. Dunville-lane 
Ir.'Kerr, Whitefriar-st. 35 copies 
E. H. King, Anne-street 
I. Kavana^h, Abbey-street 
M. Kirwan,Erunswick-sireet. 
. J. Kennedy, Ordnance-office. 
Charles Knox, do. 

— Kennedy, Cathedral-lane 
M. Kecne, College-green 

W. Kirkpatrick, Cusioni-house 

— King, Castle-street 

I. Keene, Charlemont-street 

R. Kvte. Cashil! 

W. Keene, Dame-street 

— Knaggs; Exchequer-street 
A. Kelly, Grafton-street 

G, Kiernan, Henry-street 
G. Kearney, do. 

— Kellett, N. King-street 
—' Keightly, Kings Inn-quay 
H. Kempston, Nassau-street 
W. Kertland, Ormond-quay 



Mr. Wm. Kent., £itq) hen -street 
E. Kinsley, 3 copies 
Adam Keith, Liffey-street 
I. Keating, Sackvilfc-rtreet 
W. Kershaw, Smock-ulley 
C. Knaggs, St afford -street* 
R. King. Stephen's-greeit * 
J. Kelly, Denmark-strei^t • 



Sir John Lees, Bart. Black-rock 
Rev. H. Lees, do. 
John C. Lees, Esq. do. 
Mrs. Lees, do. 

E. S. Lees, Esq. Sec. Post Office 
Wilham Lees, Esq. Black-rock 
Itjwnsend Lees, Esq. do. 
Thomas Orr Lees, Esq. do. 
Rev. C. Xittlehales, A. M. 
William Larklin, Esq. North Strand 
Mrs. P. Latouche, Bel view 
Thomas Lee, Esq. Aston's-quay 
John Lalor, Esq. Gardiner-place 
Nath. Low, Esq. Ecdes-street 
J. D. Latouche, Esq. 
J. Digges Latouche, Esq. 
Peter Latouche, Junior, Esq. 
Rev. J. Lewis, A. M. York- street 
Rev. T. Lanauze, Killishandra 
Rev. A. Leney, Castle Dawson 

Academy. 
William Ledwich, Esq. York-street 
Patrick Long, Esq. Gardiner street 
Thomas Lawrence, Esq. Kutland-st. 
S. Lawrence, Esq Marlborough-st. 
G. Long, Esq. Braithewaite-street 
Col. Linsey, Inspecting Field officer. 

Recruiting Service. 
T. Lownde, Esq. Grenville-street 
W. H. Lee, Esq. Gard iuer-streta 
W. O'Brien Laulner, Esq. Jervis-st- 
Mrs. Jane Lee, Merrion-square 
Mrs. Leigh, do. ~ 

Major Legg,e, Chapelizod 
A. L. I«ynn, Esq. Charlt^mont-street 
A. Lowe, Esq. Ranelggh 
Edward Leonard, Esq. Ush^rs-quny 
A. Lackey; Efiq. Richmoud-plaf.e " 
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J. LleweUyen, Esq. Rutland-street 
E. Laugh) in, Esq. Paradise-row 
R. Litioo> book-biuder Cbathaqi-^t. 
Mr. Ledsome, Abgiesea-street 
r— Lauree do. 

-•• Lennoa, Britain 'Street 
*— Lynch, do. 

»-• Lockyer, Brunswick-street 
J. Litton, Bride*street 
H. Levioge, Ordnance o0ice 

— Lfoyd, Harolds-cross 
R. Lambert, Caple-street 

• — Lawless, do. 
J« Lodge, Church-street 
D. Leedoui, Chaucery-lane 

— Lapham, Chamber-street 
T. Leech, Oamden-street 

— ^ Lewis, Gordons-lane 

T. H. Lowther, Dame-court 

— Linfoot, Essex-street 

K. Lynch, Exchequer-street 
^ 3 copies 

; — Lloyd, Gloster-place 
^. Lyness, Hoey's-court 
. Bi Latty, Hibernia-school 

— Lodge, Jer vis-street 
H. Logan, do. 

— Lyons, Johns-lane 
G. Long, Mary-slreet 
James Lever, North Strand 
T. Locke, Nassau -street 

P. Lynch, Ormond-quay 
P. Lamb, Pairi'ck-street 
Cooke Lucas, Parfiament-strcet 
James Lowry, Pili-Iane 
A. Litton, Summer-Hill 

— Leech, StajQTord-street 

— Lynett, do. 

— Little, Ship-street 

H. Laughlin, Towftsend-street 
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Countess Dowager of Meath Mer- 

rion -square 
MisH Mercer Dorset- street 
CAptain Morton, Rehoboth House 
A. Montgomery, Esq. L. Dorset st. 
Mrsv MdSett, Capel-street 



Richard Mandern, Esq. James's-st. 
Robert Manders, Esq. do. 
Samuel Madder, Esq. Jameses-street. 
Rev. H. Murray, do. 

Rev. M . Morgan, Lower Dorse t-st. 
Rev. B. W. Matthias, Dorset-street 
Rev E. Martin, York-street 
Charles Meares, Esq. Dorset-street 
F. L. Morgan, Esq Hardwicke-st. 
B. M'Kean, Esq. Hardwicke-place 
R. Morrison, Esq. MecklenCurgh-st. 
Lewis Morgan, Lower Rutlaud-st. 
Daniel MilU, M. D. William-street 
Thomas Mills, M. D. Domini ck-st. 
Robert M' Bride, Esq. StephenVgr. 
Thomas M*Kenny,Esq. StephenVsr. 
Counsellor L. M'Nally, Harcourt-js«. 
Surgeon G. Macklin, Leinster-stre. 
H. B. Molesworth, Esq. do. 
Lieut. M'Manus, Assistant Sec. to do. 
Rev. A. Morgan, Blue Coat Hppiial 
Mr, R. E. Mercier, do. 

R. Morrison, Aungier-street 

James Malloy, do. 

John Morris, Esq. Abbey-st. 

A* M'Caul, do. 

J. M'Evoy' do. 

F. M'Dermott, do. 

Edward Mulligan, do. 

James Madden, Aston's-quay 

Wm. Maffett, Britain-street 

J. M'Gloin, do. 

Samuel Missett, do. 

William Maguire, Back-close 

— Moore, Bank of Ireland 
C. Moore, do. 
Samuel M'Murray, Baggot-st. 
J. M'Laine, Bishop-street 
Robert Morgan* Bride- street 
T. M'GIathry, Ordnance Office 
A. Mason, Clarendon-street 

R. Martin, College-green 
D.. Murray, Capel-street 

A. M'Laughlin^ do. 

— Martin, do. 
J. Mills, do. do. 
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CHAP. I. 

Mutml Regard between Great Britain and her Colonies* 
Character of the Colonies at the End of the Year 1763. 
Taxes laid on Goods tmported^ into the Colonies. 
Opposed by the Americans, The Stamp Act framtdi 
Disturbances in different Colonies. First Congress 
held in New York. Disturbances still continued. 
Stamp Act repealed. A Bill for New Taxes passed 
in Britain, and sent to America. Occasions 
new Discontents. Tea destroyed at Boston. Boston 
Port BilL Beceived with extravagant Tokens of 
Jtesentment by the Bostonians. Congress "meets at 
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Philadelphia. General Gage fortifies Boston Neck. 
ji great Army dssembles before Boston^ and pre^ 
pares for War. 

As the rise and estabiisinedt of the American Republid^ 
has given a new face to the western world, a summary 
view of the occurrences that led to the independence 
of that country, (before I enter upon my Journal,) will 
no doubt be pleasing to the Reader. 

The mother Country, in planting her colonies in North 
America, had endowed them with every privilege enjoyed 
by her subjects at home. She left them at full liberty 
to govern themselves by whatever laws the wisdom of 
their own provincial assemblies might think expedient^ 
and empowered them to pursue their respective interests^ 
but claimed the exclusive benefit of their trade, and 
their allegiance to the same sovereign. 

The Americans, on the other Hand, cherished the most 
tender veneration for the mother country. The name 
of an Englishman gave them an idea of every thing that 
was great and estimable in human nature, and they con- 
sidered the rest of mankind as barbarians, compared 
with the people from whom they were descended. The 
Colonists had often experienced the protection of Britons^ 
and witnessed their valor : as the contest* with France 
bad been begun on their account, they considered them« 
selves bound to assist their protectors with zeal Und 
fidelity. 

By a succession of the most brilliant victories by sea 
and land, Great Britain effectually subdued the united 
powers of France and Spain, and acquired possession of- 
a vast extent of territory in both the Indies. The peace 
of Paris, in 1763, terminated a war which exalted her 
to the zenith of military glory. By this treaty she 

"^ r«. th« war of 1757, 1758, aad 1759. 
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remained sole mistress of North America^ and her Colo* 
flies were relieved from the fear of their ambitious Frencl^ 
neighbours. 

Such was the state of the British Colonies at the 
conclusion of a war, in whicb they had been more than 
conquerors. Indeed the cession of Canada had placed 
them in a state of perfect security from the French , 
and the Indians were too contemptible an enemy to 
excite much apprehension. - 

The colonies had for a^es been accustomed to look to 
the mother country for aid against the French, from a con<» 
Bciousness of their inability to contend alone «i ainst that 
powerful nation. Protection on the one side, naturally 
implied obedience on the other ; and her Colonies con- 
tinued to view Great Britain with an eye of filial reve* 
rence, while the mena^ces of an ambitious neighbour kept 
them in awe. But when the cession of the French 
territory in America to the British crown removed a 
formidable and ambitious rival from the western hemis^ 
]:^bere, the colonists began to view their situation in 
another light, find to~ gherish ideas of their futiire 
greatness, 

. Their flourishing condition at this period was remark- 
able. Their trade had prospered in the midst of all the 
difficulties and distresses of a war in which they were so 
immediately concerned. Their population continqecl 
on the increase, notwithstanding the ravages and depre^r 
dations that had been so fiercely carried on by the 
French, and the native Indians in their alliance. They 
had many spirited and active individuals of all denomi^ 
nations. They were flushed with the uncommon pros:, 
perity that attended them in their commercial a£fairs and 
military transactions. Hence they were ready for all 
kind of undertakings, and saw no limits to their hopes 
nod expectation^. 
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As* they entertained the highest opinion of their valor 
mid importance, and of the immense benefit that Great 
firitain derived from its connexion with them, their no- 
tiotis were adequately high in their own favour. They 
darned therhselves entitled to every kindness and indul- 
gence which the mother country could bestow. 
' Although their pretentions did not amount to a perfect 
Equality of advantages and privileges in matters of com- 
merce, yet in those of government they thought them- 
selves fully competent to the task of conducting their 
doitaestic concerns with little or no interference from 

« 

abroad. Though willing to admit the supremacy of 
Great Britain, they viewed it with a suspicious eye, and 
with a marked desire and intent speedily to give it 
limitations. 

The French, who have for many ages been the pro- 
fessed and natural Enemies of Britain, had long viewed^ 
with equal envy and apprehension, the flourishing state fit 
tfa6 colonies in Nofth America. No doubt at present 
itibsists, that they began immediately after the peace isf 
Paris to carry into execution the scheme they had formed 
for the separation of the British colonies fro/h the: 
mother country, conscious that, whilst a good tinder-^ 
stlanding subsisted b^tkeen Great Britain and her colonies 
the superiority totist henceforth remain for ever on the 
side of Britain. It was only by their disunion that 
France 6ould hope to regain the station and conse- 
quence sh6 had fortnerly possessed in Europe. 

The first step tiken by France to secure this object 
w^ to employ her secret emissaries in i^preading dissa- 
tisfaction among the British colonists; and the effects 
produced by her machinations wefe precisely such as 
she had intended and expected. The disposition of 
tlie inhabitants of* North America began gradually to 
alter from that warmth of attachment to the mother' 
country which bad so particularly characterised them. 
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Tfccy began to view her rather in the light of a sovereign 
than that of a parent, and to examine with a scrupulous 
nicety, the nature of those ties that rendered them 
parts of her empire. 

The national debt of Great Britain had been much in-' 
creased by the late war; a multitude of new taxes were 
levied at home^ and as the quarrel originated on account 
of the colonies, and a^ they derived the principal advan- 
tages from the peace of 1763, it was thought equitable 
tibat they should contribute to the common exigencies. 

In March 1764, a bill was passed in the British Parlia- 
ment, laying heavy duties on all articles imported into 
the colonies from the French and other islands of the 
Weat Indies, and ordering those duties to be paid in 
specie into the exchequer of Great Britain. In the same 
session another bill was passed, to restrain the currency 
of paper money in the Colonies. 

These acts of the English legislature excited the 
surprise and displeasure of the North Americans. They 
sent warm and energetic remonstrances to the mother 
country, ^nd laid every arguinent before the ministry 
that ingenuity could suggest, but in vain. As they had 
hitherto furnished their contingent in men and money, 
by the authority of their representatives in the colonial 
assemblies, they asserted, that not being represente4 in 
the British parliament, it could have no right to tax 
them. Finding, however, that all their arguments were 
ineffectual to remove their grievances, they formed asso- 
ciations to prevent the use of British manufactures, till 
they should obtain redress. 

The animosity of the colonists was further increased 
by the advice which they received in 1765, that an act 
was paissed in the British parliament, to establish stamp 
duties in America, similar to those in Great Britain. 

The General Assembly of Virginia was the first that 
^openly declared against the right of Britain to lay taxes 

B 
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on Asaerica. Of this assembly- Washington wag a m»m-» 
hev. He mQst zealously opposed what he considered an 
Qncroacbmeut on the liberties of his couEitrymen. Upon 
reading the resolutions which were then passed in that 
asseaobly^ the boldness and novelty affected one of the 
Boeaibers to such a,degree, that he cried out, ^^ Treason !" 
^ Treafion!'? 

These Resolutions were nevertheless well received by 
the people^ and immediately forwarded to the other 
provincesL They circulated extensively, and gave a 
spring to alt the discontented. Till they appeared, 
BK06t were of opinion, that the act would be quietly 
adopted. Muvmurs indeed were commoo, but they 
seemed to be such- as would die away. The countenance 
of so respectable a colony as Virginia, confirmed the 
waveving, and emboldened the timid. Oppbsitioato the 
stamp act, from that period, assumed a bolder face, 
aisd the flame spread fiiom breast to breast, till the 
conflagration became general. In the mean time, the 
minds of the Americans underwent a total transformation. 
Instead of their late peaceable and steady attachment to 
the British nation,, they were daily advancing to tbe 
opposite extreme. A new mode of displaying resent- 
ment against the friends of the stamp act begaii in 
Massachusetts, and was followed by other colonies. 
About this time a few gentlemen hung out on the 
limb of. a large tree towards, the entrance of Boston, 
two effigies, one designed for the stamp master and the 
other for a jack boot, with an head and boms peeping out 
at the top. Great numbers both from town and country 
came to see them. A spirit of. enthusiasm was diffused 
among, the spectators. In tbe evening tbe whole was 
cut down and carried in profession, shouting ^' Liberty 
and property for ever : no ttamps^" They next pulled 
down a new bjiilding lately erected by Mr. Oliver, chief 
justice of the province ^ they then went to his house^ 
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before which they beheaded his effigy, and at the same 
time broke his vrindows. Eleven days after simikr 
violence was repeated. The mob attacked the house 
of Mr. William Story, deputy register of the court 
of admiralty, broke his windows, forced into his dwelU 
ing house, destroyed the books and files belonging 
to the said court, and ruined a great part of fats funii)t«ire* 
They next proceeded to the house of Benjamin HaJlowd^ 
comptroller of the customs, where they repeated similar 
excesses, and drank and destroyed his liquors. The]^ 
afterwards proceeded to the house of the governor, 
Mr. Hutchinson, and soon demolished it. They carried 
oiF his plate, furniture, ami apparel, seattered or de«. 
"stroyed letters and other curious and useful papers^ which . 
for thirty years he htad been collecting. 

Similar disturbances broke out in the adjacent coloniei 
trearly about the sariie tiiifte. Oii the 27th August, 1765, 
the people of Newport, in Rhode Island, exhibited three 
effigies, intended for Alessieurs Howard, Moffint, and 
Johnson, in a cart, with baiters about their necks, and 
after hanging them on a gallows for some time, cut them 
down, and burnt them amidst the »ccIamatio)is of thojoi 
sands. On tlie day foUdwing, the people coilectedl jit 
the house of Mr. Martin Howard, a lawyer, who had 
written in defence of the right of parliament to tax 
the Amei-icans, and demolished every thing that be- 
longed to it. They proceeded to Dr. Moffet's, who in ' 
conversation had supported the same right, and made a 
similar devastation of his property. 

In Connecticut they exhibited effigies in sundry places, 
and afterwards committed them to the flames. / 

In New York, the stamp master having resigned, die 
stamp papers were taken into Fort George, by lieu- 
tenant governor Colden. The people disliking his poli* 
tical sentiments, broke open his stable, took out his coach, 
and carried it in triumph through the principal .stree,ts to 
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the gallows. On one end of this they Suspended the 
effigy of the lieutenant governor, having in his right hand 
a stamped bill of lading, and in the other a figure of the 
devil. After some time they carried the apparatus to the 
gate of the fort, and from thence to the bowling green, 
under the muzzles of the guns and burned the whole 
amid the acclamations of many thousands. They went 
thence to* Major James's house, stripped it of every 
article, and consumed the whole, because he was a friend 
to the stamp act. 

The next evening the mob re-assembled, and insisted 
on the lieutenant governor delivering the stamped 
papers into their hands, and threatened in case of a re- 
fusal to take them by force. After some negociation, it 
was agreed that they should be delivered to the corpora- 
tion, and they were deposited in the city ball. Ten boxes 
of the same, which came by. another conveyance, were 
burned. 

*When the ship which brought the stamp papers to 
Philadelphia, first appeared round Gloucester Point, all 
the vessels in the harbour hoisted their colours half 
mast high ; the bells were rung muffled till evening, 
and every countenance added to the appearance of sincere 
inourning. 

About two months before this, the expediency of calling 
a continental congress, to be composed of deputies from 
each of the provinces, had occurred to the people of 
Massachusetts. The assembly of thstt province passed a 
resolution in favour of that measure, and fixed on New 
York as the place, and the second Tuesday of October 
as the time for holding the same. Soon after they sent 
circular letters to the speakers of the several assemblies, 
requesting their concurrence. Thi^ was the first Congress 
held in North America. 

While a variety of methods were adopted to oppose 
the stamp act, the first of November on which it was to 
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tommence its operation approached. This in Boston 
was ushered in by a funeral tolling of bells. Many shops 
and stores were shut. The effigies of several persons 
were carried about the streets in public derision, and 
then torn in pieces by the enraged populace. 

On the same day at Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, 
the morning was ushered in with tolling all the bells in 
the town. In the course of the day, notice was given to 
the people to attend a funeral. A coffin neatly orna- 
iDented, and inscribed with the word *' Liberty," in large 
letters, was carried to the grave. The funeral procession 
began from the state house, attended with two unbraced 
drums, while the iohabitants who followed the coffin 
nrere in motion, minute guns were fired and continued till 
the coffin arrived at the place of interment : an oration in 
E&vour of the deceased was then pronounced. It was 
scarcely ended before the coffin was taken up, it having 
been perceived that some remains of life were left, at 
which the inscription was immediately altered to ^' Liberty 
revived." The bells immediately exchange their me- 
lancholy, for a joyful sound, and satisfaction appeared 
in every countenance. 

In Maryland the effigy of the stamp master, on 
one side of which was written, " Tyranny," on the 
other ** Oppression," and across the breast, '* D — n 
roy country, I'll get money," was carried through the 
streets, from the goal to the whipping post, and from 
thence to the pillory. After suffering many indignities, 
it was first hanged and then burned. 

In consequence of a petition from the new formed 
congress to the king and both houses of parliament, 
the stamp act was repealed ;* to the universal joy of the 



* In the course of the debate. Lord Chatham rose and with 
% animation which no art or study can imitate, spontaneously 
^wing from the consciousness qf great talents, delivered his 
pinion on the present situation of afFdirs in America ; concluding 
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colonists, and thegenersJsatisfkction of the English^ whose 
manafactureb bad sufiered a considerable depression io 
consequence of the American associations against their 
importation. 

But the parliament by repealing the stamp act, did not 
rdinquish the ideas of their right to tax the ccdonies, and 
the bill for laying 'a duty on tea, p^p^i*, painters' colours 
and glass, was passed, and sent to America in 1768. Thb 
«ct occasicMBed new discontents in the colonies, especially 
at Boston ; and though parliament thought proper in 
1770 to take off those duties, except three pence a ponnd 
on tea, yet even this trifling impost, kept alive the jealousy 
of the colonists, who denied the supremacy of the Britiaii 
legislature. The troops quartered in Boston were another 
cause of oiSen'ce to the inhabitants, and on ail occauDOos 
■they manifested an inclination to quarrel with men wfaom 
they considered inimical to their liberties. 

Reciprocal insuks soured the tempers, and mutual 
injuries embittered the minds of the oppo»te pjurties; 
betides some fiery spirits who tliought it an ivdigm 
nity to have troops quarter^ among them, were 
constantly exciting the town's people to qoarfel with 
the soldiers.* 

with these words, ** Let affection be the oaly bond of eoercioo. 
■ The system ef policy I wouM earnestly exliort Great Britain ta 
adopt» in relation to America, is happily expressed in the words 
of a favourite poet : 

Be to her faalts a little blind, 

Be to her virtues very kind ; 

liet all her vi'ays be uncorifin'd. 

And clap your padlock an her mind. — PitfOR. 

Upon the whole, I will beg leave to tell the house in a few 
words, what is really my opinion, b is. That the stamp act ba 
repealed, absolutely f totally, and immediately/' 

* Lord Chatham's state of health during the two preceding 
sessions, had preclqded him froaa making any considerate par- 
liamentary cxeriioQs, and he had rarely attended the honse on 
any occasion, but, finding birasdf at this period somewhat re- 
lieved from the pressure ef his cemplauit^ he tioek the opportunity 
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In> the befgiuning of March 1770, a quarrel betwreen 
the military and the townsmen of Boston took {dace, more 
serious than any of those which had preceded it. A private 
of the 2dth regiment, passing early on a Saturday morning 
ahxig a public rope walk,/\vas provoked by insulting words 
ta engage a party of his comrades to attack the rope 
makers. The battle being indecisive, it was determined 
ta fight it out on the Monday following. The populace 
Being in. the interim f^lly apprised of the intended 

OB the third reading of the bilK for quartering soldiers in Ame- 
tica, to lay before the house and the public, his thoughts oa )t« 
and on American affairs in general, in a speech worthy ot* 
his distinguished talents and illustrious reputation. '' H,** said 
]ie» " my lords, we take a transient view of those motives which 
iodiiced the ancestors of our fellow subjects in America, to leave 
tfaeir native country, to encounter the innumerable difficulties of 
^e WBezplored regions of the westera world, our astonishment 
9k. the present conduct of their descendants will naturally sub- 
stde# There was no corner of the globe to whicli they would 
not have fled, rather than to submit to the slavish and tyrannical 
spirit which prevailed at that period in their native country ; 
and Tiewii^ them in their originally forlorn, and now fkiurish- 
ing state, thsy may be cited as illustrious instances to shew what 
great »ertions mankind will naturally make, when left to the 
me exerpise of their own powers. Notwithstanding my inten- 
timi to give my hearty negative to the question now before you, 
I condemn, my lords, in the severest manner, the turbulent and 
iiQwasrantable conduct of the Americans in some instances, par-^ 
tienlarly in the late riots c^ Boston.'* And in the conchiskin of 
his speech, he said, TPass then, my lords, inst^ of these 
harsh and severe edicts, an amnesty over their errors ; by mea- 
sures of lenity and affection allure them to their duty ; act the 
part of a generous and forgiving parent. A period may arrive 
when this parent may stand in need of every assistance she can 
receive from a gratefal aad affectionate offspring. The welfare 
of this country, my lords, has ever been my greatest joy, and 
ander all the Ticissitades of my life, has af&rded me the nrast 
pleasing consohUion. Should the all disposing hand of Provi- 
dence prevent me from contributing my poor and feeble aid itx 
the day of her distress, my prayers shall be ever for her pros- 

Eity :-^" Length of days be in her right hand, and in her lell 
^d, riches and honor L May her ways be ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths be peace V 
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encounter, assembled in great numbers, armed with clul 
and other weapons, at the time appointed ; the bells 
ringing, an alarum, and violent clamours of ^' towi 
born, turn out," being heard in all parts of the cit; 
The mob directed its course to Murray's Barrack ^ 
and dared the soldiery, by Very offensive language, ••:< 
combat, at the same time pelting them with snow-balls^ 
covering stones: at length retiring from the barracks, 
the populace were addressed in the street, by " a tsdl 
large man, in a red cloak and a white wig;" and after 
listening for some minutes to his harangue with great 
attention, they exclaimed with shouts and huzzas " for 
the main guard !'* for which they immediately began 
their route in different divisions. Captain Preston^ 
the oflBcer on duty, on the appearance of the frantic 
multitude, wha with oaths and execrations pressed in 
upon the soldiers, advancing to the very points of 
the bayonets, endeavoured by every effort to restrain 
the soldiers from violence. But a party of the mo^t furious 
of the populace, in sailors habits, struck the guns down 
with their^ clubs, and a blow was aimed by one of 
them at Captain Preston. On which a confused noise 
of " fire!" was heard, and seven pieces were discharged, 
-fieven persons were killed and wounded. The town was 
immediately in commotion and nothing but the timely 
retreat of the troops, and the expostulation of the 
Governor prevented the people from proceeding to 
open hostilities. A few days after the whole pro- 
vince of Massachusetts rose in arms, and the soldiers 
were obliged to retire to Castle William for protection. 
On the removal of the troops, the ferment began to 
subside. Captain Preston, who commanded the main 
guard, with the seven soldiers who fired, were committed 
to jail ; but after a full and fair trial, were, by a verdict 
worthy of the highest praise, honorably acquitted : two 
only excepted, who were found guiltjr of man slaughter. 
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^r. QuiTicy aud Mr. J, Adams,* counsel for the prisoners, 
ivho were themselves warm partisans of America, exerted 
their utmost ability in their defence. " We must," said 
one of these gentlemen, addressing the jury, *^ steel our- 
selves against prepossessions, which contaminate the foun- 
tain of justice. To your candor and impartiality I 
submit the prisoners and their cause. The law, in all 
vicissitudes of government, fluctuations of passion, gr 
flights of enthusiasm, will preserve a steady undeviating 
course. To use the words of a patriot, a hero, a martyr 
to liberty, Algernon Sidney, 'tis mens sine affectu ; 
without regard to persons it commands that which is 
good, and it punishes that which is evil ; it is deaf, in- 
exorable, inflexible. On the one hand, it is exorable 
to the cries and lamentations of the prisoners ; on the 
other^ it is deaf, deaf as an adder, to the clamours of 
the populace.'* 

During the session of the Massachusetts assembly, ill 
the summer of 1773, a discovery was made which 
added fresh fuel to the flame long since kindled iti 
that province. Thft celebrated Dr. Franklin, deputy 
post master general of America, and agent of the 
house of representatives in Boston, had by some un- 
known means when in London, acquired possession 
of certain letters, written in confidence, by governor 
Hutchinson, and lieutenant governor Oliver, to some 
of their friends and correspondents in England, in 
which they expressed themselves very freely on the 
situation of affairs in America, and their sentiments 
were such as might reasonably be expected from their 
local situation: they saw that eloquent orators, were 
successfully employed to preserve the remembrance of 
every disagreeable occurrence which had happened be- 
tween the soldiers and the iphabitants. In those in- 

* Afterwards member oC the American Congreu. 

C 
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flammatory addresses, the blessings of liberty ; the nor*- 
rors of slavery ; the dangers of a standing army ; the 
rights of the colonies; and a variety of such topics 
were presented to the public view, under the most 
pleasing and alarming forms: these addresses admini- 
stered fuel to the fire already kindled, and kept it 
burning with an incessant flame.* The governor and 
lieutenant governor were men very respectable in their 
private character, and viewing these transactions pass- 
ing before them, in their zeal for the re-establish- 
ment of order and tranquillity, they recommended that 
government should adopt more vigorous measures in 
support of its authority, which they beheld every day 
more and more disregarded. 

Those letters were, by a licence which cannot be 
justified, even though prompted by motives the most 
patriotic, transmitted by Dr. Franklin to his friends 
at Boston, upon i\hom they made an impression much 
'easier to conceive than to describe. 

The assembly of Boston, thrown into a violent flame 
by the reading of those letters, unanimously resolved 
to petition the king to remove gefteral Hutchinson 
and the lieutenant governor Oliver, for ever from the 
governincnt of the province. 

The petition being transmitted to the agent 6f the 
assembly, Dr. Franklin, was by him delivered to lord 
Dartmouth : and on its being presented to the king, 
his niaje>ty signified his pleasure that it should be 
laid before him in council. Dr. Frankha was sum- 

« 

moned in his official capacity as agent of the province 

^ Those extravagant and exaggerated addresses are a most 

'-fitiiking evidence of that dilieased and dangerous state of the 

- public mind, u^hich could prompt these effusions of enthusiastic 

zeal, by which a resantment, scarcely short of phrenzy, was 

excited throughout America^ All saemed to feel the influence 

of " the madding hour." 
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in support of the petition, Mr. Wcdderburn, afterwards 
lord Loughborough, and chancellor of Great Britain, 
appearing as council for the defendants. ** Dr. Franklin," 
said Mr. Wedderburn, ** stands in the light of the ^rst 
viover and prime conductor of this whole contrivance 
against his majesty's two governors : and having by 
the help of his own special confidents and p^rty 
leaders, first made the assembly his agent, in carrying 
on his own secret designs, he now appears before 
3'our lordships to give the finishing stroke to the work 
of his own hands. How these letters came into the 
possession of any one but the right owners, is a mys- 
tery for Dr. Franklin to explain. Your lordships know 
4;he train of mischiefs which followed the concealment.* 

After they had been left for five months to have 
their full operation, at length comes out a letter, which 
it is impossible to read without horror, expressive of 
the coolest and most deliberate malevolence. My lords, 
what poetic fiction only had penned for the breast of 
a cruel African, Dr. Franklin has realized and trans- 
cribed from iiis own — His, too, is the language of a 
Zanga. 



-Know then 'twas \, 



I forged the letter^ I disposed the picture:" 
I hated^ I despised, and 1 destroy. 

And he now appears before your lordships, wrapped 
up in impenetrable secrecj^, to support a charge against 
his majesty's governor and lieutenant governor, knd 
expects that your lordships should advise punishing 
them on account of certain letters which he will not 



"^ In consequence of the transmi.ssipii of these letters, a duel 
was fought between Mr. Wheatly, brother to the corrisapon- 
dent of the two governors, and his friend Mr. Teinple, who 
mutually suspected each other .of. being accessary to the opm- 
municatioD of them, and in this rencounter Mr. Wheatly wa» 
dangerously wounded. 
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produce, and which be dares not tell how he obtained. 
These are tlie lessons taught in Dr. Franklin's school 
of politics.* With regard to his constituents, the fac- 
tious leaders at Boston, who make this complaint against 
their governors, if the relating of their evil doings 
be criminal, and tending to alienate his majesty's affec- 
tions, must not the doing of them be more so ? Yet novr 
they ask that his majesty will gratify and reward them 
for doing these things, and that he will punish the 
governors for relating them, because they are so very 
bad, that it cannot but offend his majesty to hear of 
them." 

The disputes between Great Britain and her colo-p 
nies had now existed above ten years, with intervals 
pf tranquillity. The reservation of the duty on tea, 
the stationing a standing army in Massachusetts, the 
continuance of a board of commissioners in Boston, and 
the appointing the governors and judges of the province 
independent of the people, were the causes of that irri-* 
tation which pervaded all ranks of the community. 

The Aipericau controversy was now recommenced > 
in consequence of tea being sent to the colonies by 
the East India company. The Americans took mea* 
sures to prevent the landing of the tea. An universal 
Spirit of opposition animated the colonists from New 
Hampshire to Georgia ; and the province of Massa- 
chusetts distinguished itself by the most violent and 

* Dr. Franklin was one of the first who employed his pen in 
the cause of America. Two pieces of his had about this time 
attracted aiarge share of public attention, and had an extensive 
influence in America. The one purported to be an edict froni 
the King of Prussia, for taxing the inhabitants of Great Britain, 
as descendants of emigrants from his dominions. The other was 
entitled *' Rules for reducing a great empire to a small one.'^ lu 
both of these be endeavoured to expose the claims of Great Bri- 
tain, and the proceedings of the British ministry with the seve- 
rity of pungent satire. These publications, bad a tendency of 
inflaming the Americans more and more against the mother 
(^Quntry. 
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decisive . proceedings. Three ships from England^ 
freighted with tqa, lay in the harbour of Boston; 
and the townsmen resolved to destroy it rather than 
suffer it to be landed. For this purpose a number 
of men disguised like Mohawk Indians, on the IStfa 
December 1773, entered the ships, and threw overboard 
three hundred and forty-two chests of tea, being the 
whole of their cargoes. 

The British government finding themselves every 
where insulted and despised, resolved to enforce their 
authority, and as Boston had been the principal scene 
of outrage, it was determined to punish that town in an 
exemplary manner. On the 25th of March 1774, an 
act was passed, called the Boston Port Bill, ^^ to dis- 
continue the landing and discharging, lading and ship- 
ping, of goods, wares, and merchandizes, at the town 
of Boston or within the harbour." 

The news of the bill was received by the Bos^ 
tonians with the most extravagant tokens of resentment, 
and during the ferment the new Governor, General 
Gage, arrived from England. This gentleman had'been 
appointed on account of his being an officer of re- 
putation, and a man esteemed by the Americans, among 
whom . he had resided many years. 

The first official act of his government was the re- 
moval of the assembly to Salem, a town seventeen 
iDiles distant from Boston. 

Virginia again took the lead in a public avowal 
of its sentiments, and recommended to the colonies 
to appoint a congress of delegates, to deliberatie on 
the critical state of their affairs. 

Mean while the Bostonians were not inactive. They 
V framed an agreement, which they called a solemn 
kague and covenant^ by which the subscribers engaged 
in the most sacred manner, ^^ to discontinue all com- 

mercUt intercourse with Great Britain till the late ob- 
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noxious acts were repealed, and the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts restored to its chartered rights. Resolutions 
of a similar nature were entered into by the other pro* 
vincesy and when general Gage attempted to counteract 
the covenant by a proclamation, the Americans retorted 
by insisting tb^t tlie law allowed subjects to associate, in 
order to obtain redress of their grievances. 

Within little more than a month after the news of the 
Boston P6rt Bill reached America, it was communicated 
from state to sate ; and a flame of discontent was kindled 
tn almost every breast, through the widely extended pro- 
vinces. 

His majesty's armed schooner, the Gaspee, having 
been stationed in Rhode Ii>Und to prevent the smugglings 
for wtdch that place was notorious, the vigilance of the 
officer who commanded that vessel, so enraged the peo- 
ple, that they boarded her at midnight, to the number of 
two hundred krjned men, ^nd after wounding him, and 
forcing him and his people to go on shore, concluded this 
daring exploit by burning the schooner. Though a reward 
of five hundred pounds, together with a pardon, if claim- 
ed by an accomplices was offered by a proclamation for 
the discovering and aip prebend ing any of the persons con- 
cerned in the atrocious act, no efFeciuai discovery could 
be made. 

In the month of September 1774, the general congress 
of all the colonies met at Philadelphia. That body con-* 
sisted of fifty-one delegates, chosen by the represen- 
tatives of each province. 

On the meeting of this congress, they chose Peyton 
Randolph their president, and Charles Thompson their 
secretary. The first act of congress was their approba* 
tion of the conduct of the Bostonians, and an exhortation 
to them to persevere in their opposition to government 
till the restoration of their charter. They avowed their 
allegiance to.his Majesty, and drew up a petition in w-bich 
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they entreated him to grant them peace, liberty, and 
isafety. After several resolutions tending to recommend 
tinaniihity to the provinces, and after having resolved 
tiiat another congress should meet in Philadelphia, on the 
JOth of May following, if their griev.ances should not be 
redressed, they recommended to the people the speedy 
nomination of new delegates, and then separated. 

To felieve the distresses of the people of Boston, libe- 
ral collections wore made throughout the colonies, and 
forwarded for the supply of their immediate distresses. 
Domestic manufactures were encouraged, that the wants 
of the inhabitants from the non importation act might 
be diminished, and the greatest zeal was discovered by 
^ large majority of the people, to comply with the de- 
terminations of the new made congress. 

Ttie terms Whigs and Tories, for want of a better, 
were now introduced in America, as the distinguishing 
ii£imes of parties. By the former were meant those whcr 
were for making a common cause with Boston, j[ind sup- 
porting the colonies in their oppositions to the claims of 
the British government. By the latter, those who con- 
demned the turbulent and unwarrantable conduct of their 
•countrymen, particularly in the late riots of Boston. 

Mean while reinforcements of British troops arrived in 
Boston, which increasecf the general disaffection to such 
)a degree, that the pe6ple were ready to rise at a moment's 
warning. From inconsiderable causes love was changed 
into suspicion, that gradually ripened into ill will, and 
soon ended in hostility. The Americans now began seri- 
ously to prepare for war, embodied and trained their 
militia. Tlie sound of drums and fifes every where salu- 
ted the ear. Parents and children, husbands and lovers, 
tfie young and the old, were possessed of the same 
niartiiil spirit. Nothing was to be seen or heard of, 
"1)utthe purchasing of arms and anmiunition, casting of 
balls, and the making of all those preparations, which 
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testify the most immediate danger and determined re- 
sistance ; and to render themselves independent of 
foreigners for the supply of military stores, they erected 
mills and manufactures for gunpowder, both in Phi- 
ladelphia and Virginia. 

These hostile preparations which were daily made 
tlirough the province, induced General Gage to fortify * 
that neck of land which joins Boston to the main land 
at Roxbury. 

He also seized upon the powder which was lodged in 
the arsenals at Cambridge and Charles town. This excited 
a most violent and universal ferment ; several thousands 
of people assembled at Cambridge, and it was with diffi- 
culty they were restrained from marching directly to 
Boston, to demand a delivery of the powder, with a reso- 
lution in case of a refusal to attack the British troops. 

The people thus assembled, proceeded to lieutenant 
governor Oliver's house, and to the houses of several of 
the new counsellors, and obliged them to resign, and to 
declare that they would no more act tinder the laws 
lately enacted. In less than twenty. four hours there were 
upwards of thirty thousand men in ai;ms, who marched 
towards Boston. Other risings of the people took 
place in different parts of the country, and their vio- 
lence was such, that in a short time the new counsellors, 
the commissioners of the customs, and all who had 
taken an active part in favor of Great Britain, were 
obliged to screen themselves in Boston. Even in 
Boston itself the company of cadets, consisting wholly 
of gentlemen who used to attend the governor^ 
disbanded themselves, and returned the standard 
he had, (as was the custom,) presented them with 
on his accession to the government. This was 
occasioned by his having deprived the celebrated John 
Hancock, afterwards president of the congress^ of hi^ 
commission as colonel of the cadets. 
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About this time a meeting was held of the principal 
inhabitants of the towns adjacent to Boston. The purport 
of this, was publickly to renounce all obedience to the 
late acts of parliacpenty and to foro) an engagement to 
indemnify such as should be prosecuted on th^t account. 
All ranks and degrees of men were exhorted to learn 
the use of arms, and the receivers of the public re- 
venues were ordered not to deliver it into the treasury, 
but retain it in their own hands, till the constitution 
should be restored, or a provincial congress dispose 
of it otherwise. 

The awful moment now approached which was to in- 
volve Great Britain and bcr colonies in all the horrors 
of a civil war. In February, 1775, the provincial con- 
gress of Massachusetts met at Cambridge, several mili- 
tary institutions for the protection of the province 
were established, among the most remarkable of which 
was that of the minute men, A number of the most active 
and expert of the New England militia were selected, who 
were to be under obligations to turn out at a minute's 
warning, from which perpetual vigilance they derived 
their title. Jedediah Pribble, Artemus Ward, and Seth 
Pomeroy, were elected general officers to command those 
minute men, in case they should be called out to action. 
. Matters had now proceeded so far, that every idea 
of reconciliation with Great Britain was lost. The 
Americans, therefore,. without ceremony, began to seize 
on the military stores and ammunition belonging to 
government. They first commenced at New Port, in 
Rhode Island,' where the inhabitants carried off forty 
pieces of cannon_, appointed for the protection of that 
place ; and on being asked the reason of this proceeding, 
they replied that the people had seized them lest they 
. should be made use of against themselves. After this, the 
lissembly met, and resolved that ammunition and warlike 
stores $hould be purchased with the pjj^lic money. 

D ^* 
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CHAP. II. 



Skirmish at Lexington. Battle of Bunker's Sill. 
Washington appointed Commander in Chief of the 
Jmerican Army. Sketch of his Life, His Birth 
and Education. Appointed Adjutant General of the 
Virginia Militia. Defeated by the French. Aid-de^ 
Camp to General Braddock. Ccrvei^s tlie Retreat 
of the Bntish Army. Appointed Comviander of the 
Provincial Troops in Virginia. Marries. Settles at 
Mount Vernon. Appointed a Magistrate ^ a Member 
of the Assembly f and a Judge of. the Court of 
Virginia. 

General Gage having been informed that a large 
quantity of military stores were collected at Concord, 
about twenty miles from Boston, sent a detachment to that 
place, under the command of colonel Smith and major 
Pitcairn ; the general wished to prevent hostilities by 
depriving the Americans of the means necessary for 
carrying o\\ war. With this view he determined to 
destroy the stores, which he knew were collected for 
the support of a provincial army. Wishing to. accom- 
plish this without bloodshed, he took every precautiott 
to effect it by surprise, and without alarming the 
country. On the ISth of April, 1775, at eleven o'clock 
at night, the flank companies embarked at the common, 
landed al Phipps's farm, and proceeded with the utmost 
silence ; every person they met was secured, in order 
to prevent the country from being alarmed ; but not^ 
wUhstanding \h^f^ precautions^ they soon found, by 
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the continual firing of guns and ringing of bells, that 
they were discovered by the minute men. About five 
o'clock the next morning the British troops had reached 
Lexington, fifteen miles from Boston : here the militia 
and minute men were assembled on the green in order 
to oppose the British troops. Major Pitcairn, who com- 
manded the advance guard, rode forward, and called 
out to them to disperse, but they still continued in 
a body* 

At this moment some shots were fired at the British 
troops, from a house in that neighbourhood. The ad- 
vance guard, finding they were fired upon, returned 
(he fire, and t^ree or four of the militia were killed 
on the green. The troops then proceeded to Concord, 
where they destroyed th^ stores, and engaged in a 
skirmish with the provincials, in which many were 
killed ou both sides» 

In the return of the British troops from Concord to 
Lexington, a space of six miles, they were pursued 
with the utmost fury by the Americans, who fibred at 
them from behind stone walls, high enough to cover 
the assailants from the fire of men who were marching 
with the greatest expedition. At Lexington, the British 
troops were joined by a detachment under Lord Percy, 
with two 'field pieces* As the cannon were managed 
with the greatest skill and activity, they awed the 
Americans, and kept them at a greater distance, but 
they continued a constant, though irregu^r and scat- 
tered fire* The close firing from behind the walls, 
by good marksmen, galled the British troops very 
much. A. little after sun set the royal army reached 
Bunker's hill, worn down with excessive fatigue, having 
marched that day near forty miles. On the next day 
they crossed Charlestown ferry, and returned to Boston. 
The British had sixty-five killed, and one hundrecl 
and eighty woiTnded. Among the latter were colonel 
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Smith and several other British officers. Thfe Americans 
had fifty killed and thirty-eight wounded. 

By the nearest calculation that can be made, there 
were from one thousand eight hundred to two thousand 
troops on this service, being about half the force that waft 
then stationed at Boston. The event sufficiently showed 
how ill informed those were who had so often asserted at 
home, that a regiment or two could force their way 
through any part of the continent, and that the very 
sight of a grenadier^s cap, would be sufficient to put an 
American army to flight. 

This affair at I>exington animated the courage of 
the Americans to the highest degree, insomuch that 
in a few days their army amounted to twenty thou- 
sand men. This formidable body of troops were joined 
by a corps from Connecticut, under general Putnam, 
a veteran officer. The Americans now completely 
blockaded the town of Boston, which however was so 
strongly fortified by general Gage, that they did not 
venture to attack it. Meanwhile congress met at Phi- 
ladelphia, on the lOth of May, 1775, and John Hancock 
was unanimously elected president.* 

About, the latter end of May, reinforcements of British 
troops from England arrived at Boston, under the conn- 
mand of generals Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, whose 
services in the preceding war had gained them great 
reputation. The town of Boston stands on a penhisula^ 



* This gentleman was born in the province of Massachusetts 
Bay^ in which he enjoyed a very considerable fortune. Froni 
(he first disturbance in America about the Stamp Act, he took 
a very active part in defence of what he considered to be the 
rights and liberties of his native country. Most of the addresses 
sent from America to England, originated from his pen. He 
was then in his thirty-eighth year, and was married to one of the 
most beautiful and acconiplished ladies in Anierica, who broughr 
him a very considerable t^dition to his paternal fortune* 
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dlivided from Charlestown, by a rtrer aboiit the breadth 
of the Thames, at London bridge. Eastward of Charles, 
town, there is an emhience calkd Biinker*s IKH, which 
commands the whole town of Boston. In the night 
of the 16th of June, the Americans took possession of 
this place, and worked with such diligence and si. 
lence, that before the dawn they had noarfy cqbi- 
pleated a redoubt and strong entrenchment, whieh ex- 
tended half a mile. When they were discovered by the 
Bcitiah troops, tfaiey were plied with an ijocessazxt^ can- 
nonade firom the ships and floating batteries^ bc^idei 
the cannon that could reach the place fcom Boston, 
Tlie Americans however continued their work, which 
they completed about noon, when a consktepaUe body 
of infaptry, consisting of one battalion of marines, teit 
compaaies of grenadiers, as. many pf ligJit ijB&atryy 
and the 5th, S^th, 43d, 47th, and 52d battalions, witb 
proper artill^y, amounting in the whole to two thou« 
sand nen, were landed at the foot of fiiinker.\ faiU, 
under the comma^id of maj,or general Howe, and brigadier 
general Pigot, the £o];mer being apppinjt^ to attack 
the linesi, and the latter the redoubt. The Sritiali 
troops ^^cended the hill with the greatest intrepidity, 
but on their approach to the eotrenchiQjents., they were 
recel^ with a discharge of cannon and fl»U9iii)iietry, 
that poured down a full half hour upon them like a 
torrent. The execution it did was terrible, insomuch, 
tbat some of the oldest officers and soldiers, declared 
it,wd9 the hottest service they had ever seen. General 
Howe, whose fortitude* waa remarkable oa ihw tryi^ig 
occasion, stood for a few moments ahnost alone, the 
gr^sv^est purl oC the officers and soldiers, who stood 
near bis person, being either, killed or wounded. Hi» 
coolness, firmness, and presence of mind, on this occa«. 
sion cannot be too much applauded. It fully answered 
all the ideas, so generally qntertajned of the courai;^ 
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of his family.* While these operations were going oil 
at the breast work and redoubt, the British light in^ 
fantry, commanded by general Pigot, was engaged whh 
the Americans on the left^ in order that they might 
take their line in llank. 

Though they exhibited the most undaunted cou-*i 
ragei they met with an opposition which called - for 
its greatest exertions. The Americans here, reserved theiif 



* About, seventeen years before thisj general Howe's brothei* 
was killed before the French lines at Ticonderoga. This gallant 
officer, colonel Howe, from the moment he landed in America, 
had conformed, and made his regiment confofm to the kind or 
service w|;iich the country required. He did not suffer any 
under bis command to encumber themselves with superfluous 
baggage ; he himself set the example and shared like a coinmon 
soldier. The first to encounter danger, to endure hunger, to 
support fatigue. Rigid in his discipline, but easy in his man- 
ners, his officers and soldiers readily obeyed the commander, 
because they loved the man. General Abercrombie under 
whose command he acted, in writing his dispatches to govern- 
ment, says : '* But this success cost us very dear, not as to the 
loss of numbers, for we had only two officers killed, but as to 
consequence, his lordship (colonel Howe) being the first man 
that f^ll ; and as he was very deservedly, universally beloved 
and respected throughout the whole army, it is easy to con- 
ceive the grief and consternation his untimely fall occasioned ; 
for my part, I cannot help owning that I feel it most heavily, 
and lament him as sincerely." 

Soon*aftei* the news of Lord Howe's death arrived in England^ 
the following advertisement appeared in the public papers : 



*' To the Gentlemen, Clergy, Freeholders, ifc. of the Town and 

County qf Nottingham. 

** As Lord Howe is now absent upon the public service^ and 
lieutenant-colonel Howe is with his regiment at Louisbourg^ 
it rests upon me to beg the favour of your votes and interest^ 
that lieutenant-coionel Howe may supply the place of his late 
brother, as your representative in parliament. 

Permit me, therefore, to implore the protection of every one 
•f you, as the mother of him whose life has been lost in the 
service of his country. 

Albeniarle-street, " Charlotte Howb." 

September 14-, 1758. 

An application worthy of a Roman matron. 
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fire till the British troops were near, and then poured it 
upon the light infantry, with such an incessant stream , and 
in so true a direction, as mowed down their ranks, and 
threw our troops into disorder. At this critical moment 
general Clinton, who arrived from Boston during the 
engagement, by a happy manoeuvre rallied the troopi 
almost instantaneously, and brought them again to the 
charge : the works were now attacked with such fury, 
that the Americans were driven beyond the Neck that 
leads to Charlestown. The British troops havhig been 
annoyed by the enemy from the houses of that town, 
set it on fire, and in a short time the whole, 
consisting of about five hundred buildings, chiefly 
of wood, was in one great blaze. The lofty steeple of 
the meeting-house formed a pyramid of fire, above the 
rest, and struck the astonished eyes of numerous be« 
holders with a magnificent but dreadful spectacle ; thou- 
sands both within and without Boston were anxious 
spectators of this awful scene. In the town of Boston 
the heights of every kind were covered with citizens^ 
and such of the British troops as were not on duty. 

It was greatly dreaded by the Americans that the 
British troops would push the advantage they bad gained, 
and march immediately to their head-quarters at Cam-^ 
bridge. The immediate advance of the king's troops 
into Cambridge, would, undoubtedly, at this critical 
period, have been productive of various and important 
advantages. The appearance of the royal forces, after 
such a contest would have animated their friends, 
discouraged their enemies, and continued the confusion, 
and dispersion of the American army. But they ad- 
vanced no farther than Bunker's Hill. There they 
threw up works for their own security. The provincials 
did the same, on Prospect Hill, in front of them. Both 
were guarding against an attack, and both were in a bad 
coodition to receive one. 
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To this short engagement the carnage was very great^ 
in proportion to the number of troops. The' loss of the 
British army amounted in killed and wounded to one 
tboosand and fifty-four, including eighty-nine officers. 
The battle of Quebec, in 1759, which gave Gre.at 
Britain tlie province of Canada, was not so destructive 
to British officers as the battle of Bunker's Hill. That 
tbe officers suffered so much, must be imputed to their 
being ained at^ The generality of the Americans were 
good marksmen ; the whole of their previous military 
knowledge had been derived from bunting, ar.d the 
ordinary amusements of sportsmen. The dexterity 
which by long habit they had acquired in hitting beasts, 
birds, and marks, was fiitally applied to the destruction 
of our officers. From tlieir fall much confusion was 
expected ; tbey were, therefore, particularly singled 
out. 

Among those who were more generally regretted 
upon this occasion were lieutenant colonel Abercrpmbie^ 
and major Pitcairn of the marines, majors Williams and 
Spendlove, tbe last of whom died of his wounds some time 
after tbe action. These brave officers sealed their lives 
with sueli distiogDj&hed honour as to render their loss the 
more sensibly felt. There was scarcely a single officer 
who bad not some opportunity of signalizing himself ; 
the generals and field officers used the most extraordinary 
exertions. 

According to the American account their loss did not 
exceed five hundred men^ beside all their cannon. 

This disparity. of numbers may be accounted for, bj 
their having fought behind intrenchments, which shel- 
tered them from the fire of the British troops, and 
whence their marksmen could take aim with precision. 

Our troops justly claimed this dear bought victory. 
Tbe spirited conduct of tbe British officers merited and 
•btained great applause. On the American side, tbey 
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particularly regretted the death of General Warren. 
Considering, however, that this was the first time they . 
bad been in actual service, it must be owned that they 
behaved witlf great resolution and bravery, and by no 
means merited the appellation of cowards^ with whioh 
they were so often branded in England.* 



* The following letter was written by a British soldier to bis 
i^^ife in England, the day after this memorable battle : 

" Yesterday we had a bloody and obstinate fight, in which 
many were killed, and numbers wounded. 1 have received 
two balls, one in my groin, and the other near the breast. 
I am now so weak with the loss of blood, that I can bardly 
dictate these few lines, as the last tribute of my uochangeable 
love to you. The surgeons inform me, that three hours will 
be the utmost 1 can surviye, Alas, too true was the dive 
presage that brooded in my mind, that we should never meet 
again on this side an awful eternity. 

Doring our passage firom Enffland to America I gave myself 
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up to read the bible, as it was the only book I was possessed 
of. The Almighty Parent of mankind was pleased to draw 
my heart to him, by the sweet attraction of his ^ce ; and 
at the same tima.to enlighten my mind. There was m our regi* 
ment a corporal, whose name was Pierce, a pious man ; I id* 

Sitired after him, and we soon contracted a strong firiendship; 
[e was pleased to explain to me the amaaing love of God, 'm 
giving his son Jesus Christ to bleed and die for mankind. l|s 
condescended to unfold to me the mystery of salvation by faith, 
the nature of the new birth, and the great necessity of holiness 
of heart and life. In short, he became my spiritual f^er ; 
and, under God, to him 1 owe all the good I am acquainted 
i;vitb. 

*^ Soon after we landed, God was pleased to speak peace to 
my soul. Ob the bliss, the unutterable joy that I then felt 
through the blood of the Lamb ! How did I long to tell all 
the world what Jesus bad done for me ! But how did I long, 
yea, bum, to have you to taste and know the love of God 
in Christ Jesus I 1 would have ffivcn all the world to have 
been with you, to have informed you of the pearl of great 
price. As we shall never meet more in this vale of tear^, 
let me impose this last, this dying obligation upon you ; and 
if ever I vras dear to you, let me beg of you not to neglect 
the last advice of your departing husband. It is, that yoo 
give yourself up to God, read the Bible, and good books, 
and be often found among them who inquire after salvation. 
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During these transactions at Boston, congress con« 
tinued to act with all the vigour which its constitu- 
ents had expected. They resolved on the establishment 



Aod the Lord shall guide you in his viays. O cDdeavour 
to bring up the dear Tittle ones in the fear of God. Never 
fix your heart upon the vain and unsubstantial things of 
the world. Heaven and the love of God are the only 
things that demand our hearts^ or at least are worthy of 
engrossing them. 

"And you, my dear infants, though you have not the perfect 
knowledge of your worthless father, 1 beg of vou to meet 
me in the realms of bliss. The God that blessed Jacob 
and Joseph shall bless you. Seek him and he will be 
foaad of you ; call upon him, and he will hear and bles3 
jfou. What has the world but sin and sorrow. The rich 
are oppressed with wealth ; and the poor are groaning for 
the want of that which the others are burdened with. The 
men in power are afflicted with holding the reins, and 
guiding the helm ; and the governed are oppressed with 
uiaginary evils. The life of a soldier is blood and cruelty, 
and that of a sailor, is filled with dangers and deaths. A 
city life is full of confusion and striTe ; and that of the 
country is loaded with toil and labour. But the evil of all 
evils, flows from our own sinful nature. Wherever we are, 
we ,may be happy ; we have the key to bliss in our own 
breasts. The world itself never yet made any one happy. 
<9od is the bliss and solace of a reasonable soul ; and God 
is every where, and we have every where access to him. 
Learn then, my dear children, when you grow up, to seek 
jour permanent happiness in God, through a crucified 
Itedeemer. 

" My dear wife, should the spirits of the departed have 
any knowledge of things here below, and at the same time, 
any intercourse with them, (though unseen,) how shall I 
rejoice to be thy guardian angel,' tu attend you, and smile 
to see you combat sin, conquer the world, and subdue the 
flesh. How shall 1 smile to meet you on the bright frontiers 
of heaven. These hands shall weave for you, the wreath 
triumphant ! 1 first shall hail you welcome to your native 
mansions! 'I first shsQl guide you to the celestial city, and 
introduce you among the jubilant throng, who tread the streets 
of the New Jerusalem. 1 first will Jead you to the sacred 
throne of our God, where we will together bow, transportcHi 
at the feet of the ever adorable Jesus. Then, then, will 
vve strike pur melodious harps of gold, in the moi«t exalted 
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of an aripy, sand a large paper currency for its support ; 
and they nominated a general to the supreme com- 
mand of their forces. Washington was by their 
unanimous vote appointed commander in chief. 

I hope it will not be esteemed an unnecessary digres* 
sion, to give some account of tiie life of this celebrated 
man* 

In the year 1657, his grandfather together with 
several relatives, emigrated from England to America, 
and settled in the colony of Virginia, where by , unre- 
mitting industry, they became opulent and respectable, 
and gave their name to the parish of Washingtoo, ia 
Westmoreland county. George Washington was born in 
Chotank, in the above mentioned county, on the llth 
February 1732. He received a private education, 
was initiated in the elements of religion, morality, 
and science, by a private tutor. In the tenth year 
of his age, he lost his father, who died in 1742, and 
the patrimonial estate devolved to an elder brother. 
This young gentleman had been an officer in the 
colonial troops, sent on the expedition against Car tha- 
gena. On his return, he called the family mansion 
Mount Vernon, in honor of the British admiral of 



strains of harmony and love. Then shall our love be con- 
summated, refined and eternalized ! 

" The world recedes, it disappears 

Heaven opens on my eyes, my cars 

With sounds seraphic ring : 
^ Lend,' lend your wings, 1 mount, I fly ! 

Oh ! Grave where is iby victory ? 

Oh Death! where is thy sting?" 

" 31ore would T say, but life ebbs out apace, my tongue 
•eases to perform its office; bright angels stand round the. 
gorey turf on which I lie, ready to escort me to the arms of 
my Jesus ; bending saints reveal my shining crown, and 
beckon me away : yea, methinks, my Jesus bids me ciorm^. 
Adieu ! Adieu ! Dear Love. . 

*• John Randon." 

E 2 
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that name, and destined bis brother George to 8erv6 
in the navy. 

Accordingly, in his fifteenth year, young Washing- 
idn was entered as midshipman on board a British 
frigate, stationed on the coast of Virginia ; he prepared 
to embark with all the alacrity of youth, but his nau- 
tical career was stopped by the interposition of maternal 
love. Ever obedient to an afFoctionate mother, young 
Washington relinquished his desire of going to sea; 
the energies of his mind were to be exerted on a mora 
stable element. 

lie remained at home during four subsequent years, 
employed in useful and elegant studies with a pleas- 
ing alternation of business ; ^ and in the delightful fields 
and groves of Mount Vernon, he gradually attained a 
knowledge of agriculture. Sural avocations appear to 
have been, his delight, at this early period of life ; yet 
he afterwards convinced the world, that martial ardour 
animates the breast of the husbandman. 

In the year 175 1, he was appointed adjutant general 
of the Virginia militia ; and in consequence of the 
death of his brother, the family mansion of Mount 
Vernon, together with a large estate, came into his 
possession. At this time the extensive boundaries and 
increasing population of the colony, made it expedient 
to form the militia corps into three divisions, and Wash- 
ington in his twentieth year was appointed Major. He 
attended to his duty as an officer, with exemplary pro- 
priety and vigilance ; was indefatigable in the discipline 
of the troops; and generally beloved, both by the officer^ 
and privates, for his mildness and generosity. 

In the year 1753, the encroachments of the Frencb 
upon the western boundaries of the British colonies^ 
excited a general alarm in Virginia, insomuch that 
governor l>inwiduie deputed Washington to ascertain 
the truth of those rumours; he was also empowered 
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to enter into a treaty with the Indians, and to remon- 
strate with the French, on the injustice of their firo^ 
ceedings. The distance to the French settlement was 
more tlian four hundred miles, and one half of the 
rout led through a wilderness, inhabited only by 
Indians. He, nevertheless, set out in an uncommonly 
severe season, attended only by one companion. From 
Winchester he proceeded on foot, with his provisions 
on his back. When he arrived and delivered his 
message, the French commandant refused to comply, 
and claimed the country as belonging to the king, 
his master, and declared that he should continue to 
seize, and send as prisoners to Canada, evety 
Englishman that should attempt to trade on the Ohio, 
or any of its branches. Before major Washington 
returned, the Virginians had sent out workmen and 
materials to erect a fo^t at the conflux of the Ohio, 
and Monongahela. While they were engaged in this 
work, the French came upon them, drove them out 
of the country, and erected a regular fortification o(i 
the same spot. These spirited proceedings overset the 
schemes*'of the Ohio <;ompany, but its members, both 
in England and America, were too powerful to brook 
the. disappointment. It was therefore resolved to 
instruct the colonies to oppose with arms the en- 
croachments of the French^ on the frontiers of 
Virginia. It was now necessary to increase the mili-« 
tary establishment ; and early in the spring, 1754, a 
new regiment was raised, of which Professor Fry, of 
the college, was appointed colonel, and Washington, 
lieutenant colonel. Mr. Fry died soon after the 
regiment was embodied, and was succeeded by 
Washington, who paid unremitting attention to the 
discipline of this new corps. He established magazines 
of provisions and ammunition, and opened the roads 
lo the frontiers in order to pre-occupy that important 
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post) at the confluence of the Monongahela and 
Allegany rivers. His regiment was to have been rein- 
forced by a detachment of regulars, from the southern 
colonies, and a corps of provincials from North 
Carolina and Maryland ; but impelled by the urgency 
of the occasion, he proceeded without the expectexi 
succours in the month of May. When he ascended 
the Laurel Hills, fifty miles distant from the place of 
destination, his scouts brought him intelligence that 
the enemy were in possession of the posts, and soon 
afterwards his troops were attacked by a detachment of 
the French, and after a severe conflict defeated, and 
colDpelled to lay down their arms. 

The conduct of Washington on this occasion was 
censurable ; he ought to have waited for the necessary 
reinforcements, a junction with whom would probably have 
crowned his enterprise with success. His inexperience, 
and the active ardour of a youthful mind, may aflPbrd 
some palliation of his imprudence ; but his rashness in 
this instance was so different from his subsequent pru- 
dence, that probably this inauspicious commencement 
of his military career was the origin of the circum- 
spection which afterwards marked his conduct in a 
successful defensive war. 

In the summer of 1754, the French having built 
several forts within the boundaries of the British set- 
tlements, an army of veterans was sent from France 
to support those unjustifiable encroachments. In the 
following year, general Braddock .was sent to America, 
at the head of two veteran regiments from Ireland, 
to reduce the forts on the Ohio. On his arrival, be 
was joined by the independent and provincial corps of 
America ; but when the army was ready to march, the 
want of waggons for the conveyance of stores, had almost 
proved an insurmountable obstacle to the expedition. 
In this emerjrency, an active American stepped forward. 
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and removed the difficulty ; this was the celebrated 
Benjamin Franklin, he exerted his influence so effec- 
tually with his countrymen, that in a short time he 
collected one hundred and fifty waggons, which proved 
an ample supply for the army. 

As in consequence of a military regulation, " no 
officer, who did not derive his commision from the king, 
could command one who did," Washington resigned ; 
but emulous to defend his country with distinguished 
zeal, he voluntarily served under general Braddock, as 
an extra aid-de-canip. That general marched against 
Fort du Quesne ; but soon after he crossed the river 
Monongahela, the van division of his army was at- 
tacked by an ambuscade of French and Indians, and 
totally defeated. The thickness of the woods prevented 
both the European and provincial troops from being 
able to defend themselves with effect ; they could nei- 
ther keep their ranks, nor charge the enemy with the 
bayonet, while the Indians, who were expert at bush 
fighting, and were widely scattered, fired on them from 
behind the trees, where they were concealed, and took 

'a fatal aim. Washington had cautioned general Brad- 
dock in vain ; his violent desire of conquest had made 
bim deaf to the voice of prudence ; he saw his error 
when too late, and bravely perished in his endeavours 
to save the division from destruction. The gallant, 
but unfortunate general, had four horses shot under 
bim before he fell, and almost every oflScer whom 

• duty ^obliged to be on horseback, was either killed 
or wounded, except Washington. Amid this carnage, 
Washington, with great presence of mind, rallied the 
troops, and at the head of a corps of grenadiers, co- 
vered the retreat of* the division, and secured their 
passage over the ford of Monongahela. 

Anxious for the preservation of the army, and un- 
mindful of the fatigues he had undergone, during a 
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•tnltry day in July, in which he bad scarcely a moment 
of rest, he hastened to concert measures with colonel 
I>anbar, who commanded the rear division, which had 
not been engaged. Neither the wilderness, through 
which he was obliged to pass, the innumerable dangers 
that snrrounded him in bis progress, nor his exhausted 
state, could prevent him from pursuing the line of his 
duty. He travelled during the night acorn panied by 
two gnideSj and reached the British camp in safety. 
Thus bis perseverance and wisdom saved the residue 
<3i bis troops. Colonel Dunbar now assumed the 
chief command, and with (Considerable difficulty effected 
a retreat, but was obliged to destroy his bagg^age, to 
prevent it from falling into the hands of the enemy. 

Soon after this transaction, the regulation of rank, 
which had. been considered as a grievance by the colonial 
officers, was changed in consequence of a spirited 
remonstrance from Washington ; and the governor 
of Virginiaf rewarded the services of this brave officer 
hj appointing him to the command of all the troopa 
of the colony. 

The natural energy of his mind was now called 
into action ; and his thoughts were continually em« 
ployed in forming new plans for the protection of the 
frontiers. In the year 17i7s Washington was in Fort 
Edward, under the command of General Webb, when 
Monsieur Montcalm, the French general, advanced to 
take Fort William Henry, on Lake George. Washington 
having beard of the intended attack, and being 
.apprehensive that lieutenant colonel Monro, who com- 
manded at Fort William Henry, would not be strong 
enough to resist the French, eagerly interceded with 
his general to be sent with his regiment to the assis* 
tance of Monro, but his services were rejected, and 
the unfortunate commander forced to make the best 
terms he could with the French general, who afterwards 
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in Yiolation of the treaty that had been made, permit-, 
ted the Indian savages to fall upon thcm^ and strip 
them of every thing of value. The following detail 
of the massacre of the English troops at fort William 
Henry is thus related by Mr. Carver, then a captain hi 
one of the provincial regiments, 

** General Webb, who commanded the English army 
in North America, which was then encamped at Fort 
£dward, having intelligence that the French troops 
under M. Montcalm were making some movements to- 
wards Fort William Henry, he detached a corps of 
about fifteen hundred men, consisting of English and 
provincials, to strengthen the garrison." In this party 
the relator went as a volunteer among the latter. 

** The apprehensions of the English general were not 
without foundation ; for the day after their arrival they 
saw Lake George, to which it lies contiguous, covered 
with an immense number of boats ; and in a few hours 
they found their lines attacked by the French general, 
who had just landed with eleven thousand regulars 
and Canadians, and two thousand Indians. Colonel 
Monro, a brave officer, commanded in the Fort, and 
bad no more than two thousand three hundred men. 
With these he made a gallant defence, and probably 
would have been able at last to preserve the Fort, 
had he been properly supported, and permitted to con- 
tinue his efforts. On every summons tp surrender sent 
by the French general, who offered the most reasonable 
terms, his answer repeatedly was, that he yet found 
himself in a condition to repel the most vigorous 
attacks his besiegers were able to make ; and if he 
thought his present force insufficient, he could soon 
be supplied with a greater number from the adjacent 

army. 

** But the Colonel having acquainted General Webb 
%VLtb his situation, and desired he would send him some 

F 
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fresh troops, the general dispatched a messenger to him 
with a letter, wherein he informed him that it was not in his 
power to assist him, and therefore gave hliii orders to 
surrender up the fort on the best ternnis he cbuld procure. 
This packet fell into the hands of the French general, 
who immediately sent a flag of truce, desiring a con- 
ference with the governor. 

" They accordingly met, attended only by a small 
c^uard, in the centre between the lines. When Mont- 
calm told the colonel that he was come in person to 
demand possession of the fort, as it belonged to the 
king his master,, the colonel replied, that he knew liot 
how that could be ; nor should he surrierider it up 
whilst it was in his power to defend it. The French 
general rejoined, at the same time delivering the packet 
into the colonel's hand, '' By this authority do I mslke 
the requisition." 't'he governor had no sooner read 
the contents of it, and was convinced that such U^fere 
the orders of the Commander in Chief, arid not to be 
disobeyed, than he hung his head in siledcd, and 
rcluctlantly entered into a negociation. 

*^ In consideration of the gallant defence the gdrrison 
had made, they were to be permitted to march otit v^ith alt 
the honours of war, to be allowed covered wdggotis to 
transport their baggage to Fort Edward, and a guard 
to protect them from the fury of the savages. 

** The morning after the capitulation was signed, as 
soon as day broke, the, whole garrison, now consisting 
of about two thousand men, besides women and chil- 
dren, were drawn up within the lines, and on the 
point of marching off, when a great number of the 
Indians gathered about, and began to plunder. The 
British troops at first were in hopes that this was 
their only view, and suffered them to proceed without 
opposition. Indeed it was not in their power to make 
any, had they been so inclined, for thoug^h they were 
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permitted to carry oflF their arms, yet tjbey were not 
allowed a single round of ammunition. In these hopes, 
however, they were disappointed, for presently some of 
iliem began to attack the sick and wounded, when 
such as were not able to crawl into the ranks, not- 
withstanding they endeavoured to avert the fury, of 
their enemies, by their shrieks and groans, were $oon 
dispatched. 

** Here the English were, fully in expectation that 
the disturbance would have concluded, and their little 
army began to move, but in a short time, they saw. 
the front division driven back, and discovered tliat 
they were entirely incircled by the ^ay^es ; they ex- 
pected every moment that the guard, wbiph the French, 
<by the articles of capitulation had agreed to allow, .t;hem, 
would have arrived, and put jam qnd to their appre- 
hensions, but none appeared. The Indi^^is now begao 
to strip every one, without exception, of tbQir lurms 
and cloaths, ^nd those who made the least resistance 
felt the weight of their tomahawks. 

** Captain Carver happened to be in the xear division, 
but it was not long before he shared the fate of his 
companions. Three or four of the savages laid hold 
of him, and whilst some held their weapons , over his 
head, the others soon disrobed him of his coat, 
waistcoat, hat, and buckles, omitting not to take 
from him what money he had in his pocket. As this 
was transacted close by the passage that led from the 
lines on to the plain, near which a. French centinel was 
posted, he ran to him and claimed his protection ; 
but he only called him an English dog, and thrust 
him with violence back again into the midst of the 
Indians. 

** He now endeavoured to join a bod}' of his own 
troops that were crowded together at som& distance ; 
but .innumerable were the blows that were made At him. 
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with different weapons as he passed on ; luckily, hovr- 
ever, the sarages were so close together, that they 
<^ould not strike at him without endangering each 
other; notwithstanding which, one of them found means 
to make a thrust at him with a spear, which gra2ed 
his side, and from another he received a wound, with 
tlie same kind of weapon, in his ankle. At length 
be gained the spot where his countrymen stood, and 
forced himself into the midst of tBem. But before he 
got thus far out of the hands of the Indians, the col- 
lar and wristbands of his shirt were ail that remained 
of it, and ^ his flesh was torn and scratched in many . 
places by their savage gripes. 

" By this time the war hoop was given, and the Indians 
began to murder those that were nearest to them without 
distinction. It is not in the power of words to give any 
tolerable idea of the horrid scene that now ensued ; meii^ 
women, and children, were dispatched in the most wanton 
and cruel manner, and immediately scalped. . Many of 
these savages drank the blood of their victims , as it 
flowed warm from the fatal wound. 

^^ The English now perceived, though too late to avail 
them, that they were to expect no relief from the French ; 
and -that, contrary to the agreement they had so lately 
signed, to allow a suflicient force to protect them from 
these insults, they tacitly permitted them ; for captain 
Carver could plainly perceive the French officers walking 
about at some distance, discoursing together with apparent 
unconcern. An unprejudiced observer would be apt to 
conclude, that a body of ten thousand christian troops, 
most christian troops ! had it in their power to prevent 
the massacre from becoming so general. But whatever was 
the cause from which it proceeded the consequences of it 
were dreadful, and not to be paralleled in modern history. 

** As the circle in tvhich captain Carver stood inclosed, 
by this time was much thinned, and death seemed to be 
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approaching with hasty strides, it was proposed by 
some of the most resolute to make one vigorous effort,^ 
and endeavour to force their way tWough the savages, the 
only probable method of preserving their lives that now 
remained. This, however desperate, was resolved on, 
and about twenty of them sprung at once into the midst 
of them. 

'^ In a moment they were all separated, and what was the 
fate of captain Carver's companions he could not learn 
till some months after, when he found that only six or 
seven of them effected their design. Intent only on hia 
own hazardous situation, he endeavoured to make his way 
through his savage enemies, in the best manner possible. 
And he has often been since astonished, when he has 
recollected with what composure he took, as he did, 
every necessary step for his preservation. Some he over- 
turned, being at that time young and athletic, and others 
he passed by, dexterously, avoiding their weapons ; till 
at last two very stout, chiefs, as he could distinguish by 
their dress, whose strength he could not resist, laid hold 
of him by each arm, and began to force him through 
the croud. 

** He now resigned himself to his fate, not doubting 
but that they intended to dispatch him, and thea 
to satiate their vengeance with his blood, as he found 
they were hurrying him towards a retired swamp, that 
lay at some distance. But before they had got many 
yards, an English gentleman of some distinction, as 
he could discover by his breeches, the only covering 
he had on, which were of fine scarlet velvet, rushed 
close by them.^ One of the Fndians instantly relin- 
quished his hold, and springing on this new object, 
endeavoured to seize him as his prey ; but the gentle-- 
man being strong, threw him on the ground, and would 
probably have got away, had not he who held captain 
Carver's other arm, quitted him to assist bis brother. 
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Captain C^A^er seized tbe opportunity, and I^tei^ed awajr 
to join anotber party .of English tcoope, that wisre yet 
unbrolfcen, and stood in ^i.body at soBie /distance. But 
before ihe had taken many steps, he iiastily jc^Lst his 
eye towards tbe geodeofian, and sanr ,^ indiao^s toma- 
hai¥k gash into bis back, ^and beard him utter his last 
groan ; this added both to bis speed and desperation. 

^^ He bad left this shocking scene but a few yards, 
mhen a fine boy about twelve y.ea£s of age, that bad 
hittmrto escaped, 42ame up to him, and begged that 
he would det him lay hold of bim, so that the migiht stand 
some chance of getting out of tbe bands of .the sa- 
Tagas. Captain Carver told him that he .would giv^e him 
every assistance in bis power, and to this pur{K)se 
bid him lay hold ; but in a few moments he was torn 
from his side, and by bis shrieks he judged was soon 
made an end of. He could not help, for-getting bis 
oWn cares for a minute, to lament tlie fate of so 
young a sufferer; but it was utterly impossible for 
bim to take any methods to prevent it. 

*^ He now got into the midst of his friends, but they 
ivere unable to afford each other any succour. As 
(his was the division that had advanced the furthest 
from the fort, he thought there nright be a possibility 
(though but a very bare one,) of his forcing a way 
through the outer ranks of tbe Indians, and getting 
to 3^ neighbouring wood, which he perceived at some 
distance. He was still encouraged to hope by the 
almost miracuTous preservation be had already experi- 
enced. Nor were bis hopes in vain, or tbe efforts he 
made ineffectual. Suffice it to say, that he reached 
tbe wood, but by tbe time be bad penetrated a little 
way into it, bis breath was so exhausted that he threw 
himself into a brake, and lay for some minutes appa- 
rently at tbe last gasp. At length he recovered the 
power ^f respiration, ^but his apprehensions returned 
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with all their- fot-mer fofce, ^hein he s«w sfevcrtl 

savages pass^ by^ probadi^y m pursuit of hiiil, aC no 

very great dlstatice. In thilr dtuation bQ«.)cn0tr not 

whether it was better to proceed, or ©ndeatour to 

conceal bitilself where h^ lay, till night cdnie on ; 

fearing, however, that they would return the same wiiy, 

he thought it modt (rrifdeilt to get farther from the 

dreadful scerve of his past distresses. Accordingly, 

striking into another part of the wood, he hastened on 

as fast as the briars dnd the loss of oile of his shoes would 

permit hiih ; and after a slow progfestf of some haurs^ 

gained a bill that overlooked the plain which he bad 

just left, frotti whet!c€ he could discern that the 

bloody storm still raged with unabated fury. 

'^'After passing three days Without sustenance^ and 

etrdufring the severity of the cold deWs for three nights, 

he at length Reached Fort Edward, when with proper 

cdre his body soon recover^ its wonted strength, 

tad his mind siB fslr as the recollection of the late 

Inehiticboly events would permit, its usual composure* 

It was computed that fifteen hundred persons Were 

killed, ot made pHsoners by these savsiges, during this 

fetdl day. Many of the latter were carried off by 

them, and neiret retutned. A few through favorable 

accidents fonrid their way back to their native 

cotitltyy, fS^t hiving experienced a long and severe 

captivity. 

" The bitive colonel Monro had hastened away soon 
after the o^nfusion began, to the French camp, to en- 
deavour to prbotire the guard agreed by the stipulation ; 
b^t his aj^pHcati^n proving ineffectual, he remained 
thete till gfentttal Webb sent a party of troops to 
demimd and protect him back to Fort Edward. But 
these unhappy Occurrences, which would probably 
have been prevented, had the colonel been left to 
pursue his own plans, together with the loss of so%many 
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brave fellows, murdered in cold blood, to whose valour 
he had been so lately a witness^ made such an im* 
pression oa his mind that he did not long^ survive. 
He died in about three months, of a broken heart, 
and with truth it might be said, that he was an honour 
to his country. 

** It is very remarkable, that very few of those dif- 
ferent tribes of Indians that shared in this slaughter, 
ever lived to return home. The small pox, by means 
of their communication with the Europeans, found 
its way amongstf them, and made an equal havoc, 
to wj]at they themselves had done. The methods they 
pursued on the first attack of that malignant disorder, 
to abate the fever attending it, rendered it fatal. Whilst, 
their blood was in a state of fermentation, and nature 
was striving to throw out the peccant matter, they 
checked her operations, by plunging into the water ; 
the consequence was, that they died by hundreds. The 
few that survived were transforqned by it into hideous, 
dbjects, and bore to the grave deep indented marks, 
of this much dreaded disease. 

*^ Monsieur Montcalm fell soon after, on the plains 
of Quebec. That the unprovoked cruelties of this 
commander was not approved of by the generality of 
his countrymen, we have since been convinced of by. 
many proofs. One only, however, which was received 
from a person who was witness to it, shall at present 
be s:iven. A Canadian merchant of some consider-- 
ation, having heard of the surrender of the English 
Fort, celebrated the fortunate event with great rejoic* 
ings and hospitality, according to the custom of that 
country; but no sooner did the news of the massacre 
which ensued reach his ears, than he put an imme- 
diate stop to his festivity, and exclaimed in the 
severest terms against their inhuman permission, de- 
claring at the same time, that those who had connived 
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m it, hiad thereby drawn down on that part of their 
Idng's dominions the venpjeance of heaven. To this 
be added, that he much feared that the total loss of 
them, would deservedly be the consequence. How 
truly this prediction has been verified we all kno^."* 

In the year 1738, Washington commanded the van 
brigade of the army, under general Forbes, and 
distinguished himself by the capture of Fort du Quesne. 
During this successful campaign, he acquired a perfect 
knowledge of tactics. His frequent skirmishes with 
the French and Indians, in the virobdy regions along 
the frontiers, taught him vigilance and circumspection, 
and roused that spirit of enterprize which is ever ready 
to seize the crisis that leads to victory. The troops 
under his comrAand were gradually inured in that most 
difficult kind of 'warfare, bush fighting, while the 
activity of the French, and ferocity of the Indians 
were overcome by his superior valour. After the 
enemy had been defeated in several battles, and com- 
pelled to retreat far beyond the colonial boundaries, 
general Forbes left a sufficient garrison in the difTcreut 
forts which he had captured along the banks of the Ohioj 
and returned with the army into winter quarters^ 

In the course of this decisive campaign, which restored 
the tranquillity and security of the middle colonies, 
Washington had suffered many hardships, which im- 
paired his health. He was afflicted with an inveterate 
pulmonary complaint, and extremely debilitated, inso- 
much that in the spring of 1759, he resigned his com- 
mission, and retired to Mount Vernon. 

By a due attention . to regimen, in the salubrious 
bowers of his family retreat, he gradually recovered from 

* I was at this place in the year 1777, and many of the in- 
habitants recollected the dreadful circumstances which are here 
detailed ; it is remarkable that the pond near to which the massa- 
cre was committed, is called the bloody pond to this day. r. l, 

G 
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bit indisposition. In tbe year 1761, tove invaded his 
retirement. Tbe object of bis cboice was an amiable 
yoong widow, wbose maiden name was Dandridge. 
Sbe was descended from a reputable family, and two 
of ber brothers were officers in tbe British Nayy, 
This lady was the widow of colonel Custis, who had 
left her sole executrix to bis extensive possessions, and 
guardian to his two children. The union of WasUington 
with this accomplished woman* was productive of their 
mutual felicity ; and as he incessantly pursued a^i. 
cultural improvements, his taste embellished and enriched 
the fertile fields of Mount Vernon. Meanwhile, be was 
appointed a magistrate, a member of the assembly of 
tho state, and a judge of the court. These honorable 
avocations kept the powers of bis mind in a state of 
activity ; he attended to his civil duties with exemplary 
propriety ; and gave a convincing proof, that the sim- 
plicity of the farmer is homogeneal with the more dig* 
nified views of the senator. 

* Mrs. Washington was bom^ 1732. She died 1802. 
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CHAP. III. 



Congress appoints Ge7ieral Officers. British Troops closely 
invested in Boston, General Gage sails for England, 
General Howe succeeds to the command. Tremeiu 
dous cannonade on the Town of Boston^ by the 
Americans. British Troops evacuate the Torvn^ and 
sail for Halifax. The Motion for declaring the 
Colonies free and independent first introduced into 
Congress. They abjure all Allegiance to the British 
Crown. Preparations made by England^ to subdue 
the Americans, Natural Strength of America. A 
List of the Stations of British Regiments who w^re 
ordered to act against the Colonies* 



The moment now approached in which Washington 
was to relinquish those honorable civil avocations^ and 
one of the most remarkable events recorded in history, 
obliged him to act ji conspicuous part on the great 
theatre of the world. 

Congress voted him as ample a salary as was in their 
power to bestow, but he generously declined all pecu- 
niary emoluments. His reply to the president of congress, 
on his nomination to the supreme command of the 
army, was in the following words : 

" Mr. President, though I am truly sensible of the 
high honor done me in this appointment, yet I feel 
great distress from a consciousness that my abilities and 
military experience may not be equal to the extensive 

G 2 
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and important trust ; however, as the congress desire 
it, 1 will enter upon the momentous duty, and exert 
every power I possess in their service, and in support 
of the glorious cause. I beg they will accept my most 
cordial thanks for this distinguished testimony of their 
approbation. ** But least son^e unlucky event should 
happen, unfavourable to my reputation, I beg it may 
be remembered by every gentleman in the room, that I 
this day declare with the utmost sincerity, I do not 
think myself equ^il to the command I ana honoured -^ 
with. 

** As to pa}', sir, 1 beg leave to assure the con- 
gress, that as no pecuniary consideration could have 
tempted me to accept this arduous employment, at the 
expense of my domestic ease and happiness, I do not 
wish to make any profit from it. I will keep an exact 
account of my expenses ; those I doubt not, they 
will discharge, and this is all I desire." 

The appointment of Washington was attended with 
other promotions, namely, four major generals, one 
adjutant general, and eight brigadier generals. 

1st. Major General Artemus Ward. 

2nd. Charles Lee, 

3rd. Philip Schuyler. 

4th. Israel Putnam.* 

Adjutant General Horatio Gates. 
The eight brigadiers were, 

1st. Seth Pomeroy, 

2d. Richard Montgomery. 

3d. David Wooster. 

4th. William Heath. 

5th. Joseph Spencer. 

6ih. John Thomas. 

•Vth. John Sullivan. 

8th. Nathaniel Green. 

t General Putnam, who had served with reputation under 
lord Amherst, at the head of the Connecticut troops, during 
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On the following day a special commission was pre- 
sented to Washington, by congress. At the same 

the last war, had long sioce retired to a remote farm, which 
he cultivated with his own hands ; and when the intelli- 
fi^ence of his appointment was notified to him, h^ was found 
like another Cincinatus, in a leathern frock and apron, occu- 
pied amongst his labourers, in fencing in his land. Without 
a moment's hesitation, within eighteen hours he repaired to the 
head quarters at Cambridge, which was httle short of one 
hundred English miles distant. 

The following anecdote is related from the life of the 
• general by colonel Humphries'. 

Soon after ' Mr. Putnam removed to Connecticut, the wolves, 
then very numerous, broke into his sheep fold, and killed seventy 
fifie sheep and goats, besides wounding many lambs and 
kids. This havoc was committi^d by a she wolf, which, 
vvith ben annual whelps, had for several years infested the 
vicinity. The young were commonly destroyed by the vigi- 
lance of the hunters, but the old one was too sagacious to 
come within reach of gun shot; upon being closely pursued, 
she would generally fly to the western woods, and return the 
next winter, with another, litter of whelps. This wolf, at 
length became such an intolerable nuisance, that Mr. Putnam 
entered into a combination with five of his neighbours, to 
hunt alternately until they could destroy her. Two, by rota- 
tion, were to be constantly in pursuit. It was known, that 
having lost the toes from one of her feet, by a steel trap, she 
inade one track shorter than aiiother. By this vestage, the 
pursuers recognized, in a light snow, the rout of this perni- 
'. cious animal. Having followed her to Connecticut river, and 
found she had turned back in a direct course towards 
Pomfret, they imqiediately returned, and by ten the next 
morning the blood hounds had driven her into a den, about 
three miles distant from the house of Mr. Putnam ; the 
people soon collected with dpgs, guns, straw, fire, and sulphur, 
to attack the common enemy. With this apparatus several 
unsuccessful efforts were made to force her from the den. 
The hounds came back badly wounded, and refused to return. 
The smoke of blazing straw had no effect. Nor did the 
fumes of burnt brimsone, with which the cavern was filled, 
compel her to quit the retirement. Wearied with such fruit- 
less attempts, wliich had brought the time to ten o'clock at 
night. Mr. Putnam tried once more to make his dog enter, 
but in vain;, he proposed to his negro man to go down 
into the cavern, and shoot the wolf; the negro declined the 
hassardous service. Then it was, that his master angry at 
Idi^ disappoiptment, and declaring that he was ashamed 
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time, they resolved unanimously, " that they would 
maintain and assist bim, and adhere to him with their ' 

to have a coward iQ his family, resolved himself to destroy 
the ferocious beast, lest she should escape through some un- 
known fissun; of the rock. His neighbours strongly remon- 
strated against the perilous enterprize : but he knowing that 
"wild animals were intimidated by fire, and having provided 
several strips of birch bark, the only combustible material 
which he could obtain, that would adord light in this deep 
and (lurksonie cave, he prepared for bis descent. Having acor- 
diiigly divested himself of his coat and waistcoat, and having 
a Jong rope fastened round his legs, by which he might be 
pulled back, at a concerted signal, be entered head foremost, 
with the blazing torch in bis hand. 

The aperture of the den, on the east side of a very high 
ledge of rocks, is about two feet square ; from thence 
It descends obliquely fifteen feet, then running horizontally 
about ten more, it ascends gradually sixteen feet towards its 
termination. The sides of this subterraneous cavity are 
composed of smooth and solid rocks, which seem to have 
been divided from each other by an earthquake. The 
top and bottom are also of stone, and the entrance, in 
winter, being covered with ice, is exceedingly slippery. It 
is in no place high enough for a man to raise himseU upright : 
nor in any part more than three feet in width. 

Having groped his passage to the horizontal part of the 
den, the most terrifying darkness appeared in front of the 
dim circle of light afforded by his torch. It was silent aa 
the house of death. None but monsters of the desert had 
ever before explored this solitary mansion of horror. He 
cautiously proceeding onward, came to the ascent, which he 
slowly mounted on his hands and knees, until he discovered 
the glaring eye-balls of the wolf, who was sitting at the 
extremity of the cavern. Startled at the sight of fire, she 
gnashed her teeth, and gave a sullen growl. As soon as he 
had made the necessary discovery, he kicked the rope as^a 
signal for pulling him out. The people, at the mouth of the 
den, who had listened with pafuful .anxiety, hearing the 
growling of the vvolf, and supposing their friend to be in 
the most imminont danger, drew him forth with such celerity, 
that his shirt was stripped over his head, and his skin severely 
lacerated. After he had adjusted his clothes, and loaded 
his gun with nine bock-shot, holding a torch in one hand, 
and the inusquet in the other, he descended a second time. 
When he drew nearer than before, the wolf, assuming a stiil 
more fierce and terrible appearance, howling, rolling her eyes, 
snapping her teeth, and dropping her head between her legs^ 
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lives and fortunes, in the cause of American Liberty." 
Instructions were also given hirn for his government, 
by which, after reciting various particulars, he was 
directed " to destroy or make prisoners all persons 
who now are, or who hereafter shall appear in arms 
against the good people of the colonies:'* but the 
whole was summed up by authorising him " to order 
and dispose of the army under his command as might 
be most advantageous for obtaining the end for which 
it had been raised, making it his special care in dis- 
charge of the great trust committed to him, that the 
liberties of America received no detriment." About the 
same time twelve companies of riffle men were ordered 
to be raised in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. 
The men to the amount of one thousand four hundred 
and thirty, were raised and forwarded with great ex^ 
pedition, to the American head quarters at Cam- 
bridge. 

In the beginning of July 1775, general Wash- 
ington set out for the camp at Cambridge, in order 
to assume the command of the army. 

On his way thither he was treated with every de- 
monstration of respect, escorted by detachments of gen- 
tlemen, who had formed volunteer associations, and was 
honored with public addresses of congratulation, from 
the provincial congress of New-York and Massa- 
chusetts. 

was evidently in the attitude, and oq the point of springing 
at him. At the critical instant he levelled and fired at her 
head. Stunned with the shock, and suffocated with the smoke, 
he immediately found himself drawn out of the cave. But 
^▼ing refreshed himself^ and permitted the smoke to dissi- 
pate, he went down the third time. Once more he came 
within sight of the wolf, who appearing very passive, he 
applied the torch to her nose; aud perceiving her dead, 
he took bold of her ears, and then kicking the rope (still 
tied round his legs) the people above, with no smiall exul- 
tation, dragged them both out together. 
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Our troops at this time were entrenched on Butl^ 
tor's Hill, and defended by three floating batteries, in 
Mystic river and a twenty gun ship below the ferry, be- 
tween Boston and Charlestown. The Americans were 
entrenched on Winter Hill, Prospect Hill, and Roxbury, 
with communications by small posts over an extent of 
ten miles; there were also parties in several towns 
along tlie sea coast. Ge leral Ward commanded the 
riglit wing at Roxbury, general Lee the left on 
Prospect Hill, and the centre was commanded by 
general WusMngton. 

As the American soldiers had repaired to the camp 
in their ordinary clothing, the hunting shirt was tul opt- 
ed for the sake of uniforuiity. At the same time, the 
inhabitants were recommended not to fire a gun at 
beast, bird, or mark, in order that they might husband 
their stock of powder and ball for the purpose of 
destroying the british Troops, 

The military spirit was now so high and general, 
that war and its preparations occupied the hands and 
the minds of all orders of people, throughout the 
provinces. Persons of fortune and family, who were 
not appointed officers, entered cbeerfdlly as private 
men, and served with alacrity in the ranks. 

Tlje provinces of Georgia, Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, having now acceded to the confederacy, it 
from this time assumed the title of THE THIRTEEN united 

COLONIES. 

In September general Gage sailed for England, and 
the command of the British army devolved on general 
Howe. Meanwhile, the army under Washington conti- 
niipd the blockade of Boston so closely, as to prevent all 
intercourse bjetween that town and the countrj^ 

The British troops at Boston endured the tedious 
blockade, with their characteristic fortitude, and 
suffered many inconveniences from want of necesss^ 
rics of every kind. 
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Washington exerted his skill and activity in orde,r 
to compel the British army, either to surrender or eva- 
cuate Boston before any succours could arrive from 
England. On the 2d of March 1776, he opened a 
battery on the west side of the town, and bombarded 
it. This attack was supported by a tremendous can- 
uonade, and on the 5th another battery was opened 
on the eastern shore. The garrison sustained this dread- 
ful bombardment with the greatest fortitude ; it lasted 
fourteen days without intermission ; when general 
Howe finding the place no longer tenable, determined 
if possible, to drive the enemy from their works. 
Preparations were therefore made for a most vigor- 
ous attack, on an hill called DorcJ^ester Neck, which 
the Americans had fortified in such a manner, as would 
in all probability have rendered the enterprize ijext 
to desperate. No difficulties, however, were suffi- 
cient to damp the spirit of the general ; and every 
thing was in readiness, when a sudden storm prevent- 
ed this intended exertion of British valor. Next day, 
upon a more close inspection of the works they were 
to attack, it -was thought advisable to desist from the 
enterprise altogether. The fortifications were very 
strong, and extremely well provided with artillery, 
and besides other implements of destruction upwards of 
one hundred hogsheads of stones were provided to 
roll down upon our army as they came up ; which, 
as the ascent was extremely steep, must have done 
prodigious execution. 

On the nth of March 1776, general Howe finding 
the town of Boston no longer tenable, resolved to 
embark for Halifax, and the voyage thither was both 
short and prosperous. 

•The evacuation of Boston was not interrupted by 
.the Americans, lest our troops should set it on fire. 

H 
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Thus was the long contested town of Boston at 
length given up, the colony of Massachusetts Bay, 
for the present freed from war, and left at liberty to 
adopt every measure which could tend to its future 
strength and security. The estates and effects of those 
loyalists, or tories, as they were then called, who 
accompanied general Howe, to Halifax, were ordered 
to be sold, and the produce applied to the public 
service. Some who ventured to stay behind, were 
brought to trial as public enemies, and betrayers of 
their country ; and the estates of such as were found 
guilty, were confiscated in the same maimer. But 
nothing occupied so much at present the minds of the 
people of Boston, or had so much attention paid to 
it, by the province in general, as the putting of that 
town into a formidable state of defence. Some French 
engineers were employed to superintend the works, 
and every inhabitant dedicated two days in the week 
to their construction* 

As Washington was uncertain of the destination of 
the fleet and army, which had left Boston, and as 
New York lay exposed to any sudden attack, be detached 
several of his best regiments, under general Lee^ for 
the defence of that city. 

On the 7th of June, 1776, the motion for declaring 
the colonies free and independent, was now moYcd in 
congress, by Bichard Henry Lee, of Virginia. When 
ihe time of taking the subject under consideration 
arrived, much ingenuity and eloquence were displayed 
on both sides of the question. The debates were 
continued for some time, and with great animation, 
in these, John Adams, and John Dickinson took leading 
and opposite parts. The former began one. of his ' 
speeches, by an invocation of the god of eloquence, 
to assist him in defending the claims, and enforcing 
the duty of his countrymen* He strongly urged the 
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rmmediate dissolution of the political connexion of the 
colonies with Great* Britain : from the voice of the 
people ; frojn the necessity of the measure, in order 
to attain foreign assistance ; from a regard to consist- 
ency ; and from the prospects of glory and happiness, 
which opened beyond the war, to a free and inde- 
pendent people, Mr. Dickinson* replied to this speech. 
He began by observing that the member from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Adams,) had introduced his defence 
of the declaration of independence, by invoking an 
heathen god, but that he should begin his objections 
to it, by solemnly invoking the Governor of the uni- 
verse, so to influence the minds of the members of 
congress, that if the proposed measure was for the 
benefit of America, nothing which he should say 
against it, might make the least impression. He then 
urged that the present time was improper for the 
declaration of independence ; that the war might be 
conducted with equal vigour without it ; that it would 
divide the Americans, and unite the people of Great 
Britain against them. He then proposed that some 
assurance should be obtained of assistance from a 
foreign power, before they renounced their connexion 
with Great Britain, and that the declaration of inde- 
pendence should be the condition to be offered for 
this assistance. He likewise stated the disputes that 
existed betweeen several of the colonies,' and proposed 
that some measures* for the settlement of them should 
be determined upon, before they lost sight of that 
tribunal, which had hitherto been the umpire of all 
their differences. 

The fatal day at length arrived which must be deeply 
regretted by every true friend to the British empire^ 

^ Author of a series of letters tigntd a Pennsylvania Farmer* 

H2 
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Tcheu thirteen English colonies in Amfrica, declared 
themselves Free and Independent States; abjured all 
allegiance to the British crown, and renouDced all 
political connexion with the mother country. 

On this day, the 4th of July 1776, ^he congress 
published a manifesto stating a list of grievances, which, 
notwithstanding their repetitions, had remained unre- 
dressed ; for these reasons they determined on a final se- 
paration from the mother country, and to hold the peo- 
ple of Great Britain as the rest of mankind, '^ enemies 
in war, in peace friends." Part of this declaration of 
independence was as follows : 

** We hold these truths to be self evident, that all 
men are created equal ; that they are endowed by the 
Creator, with certain unalienable rights; .that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness;* 
that to secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed ; that whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right 
of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute 
a new government, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples, and organizing its powers in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness." It concluded in this manner, " We, 
the representatives of the United States of America, 
in general congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for tlic rectitude of our intentions, 
do, in the name, and by the authority of the good people 
of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare, that 
the united colonies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent states, and that they are absolved from 
all allegiance to the British crown ; and that all the poli- 

* At this time some of the members of congress were 
holding slaves. How specious, yet how palpably ioconniisteDt 
these declarations from such a people ! 
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cal connexion between them and the state of Great 
Britain, is, and ought to be, totally dissolved ; and that, 
as free and independent states, they have full power 
to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, esta- 
blish commerce, and to do all other acts and things 
which independent states may of right do. And for 
the support of this declaration, with a firm reliance on 
the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge 
to each other, our lives, our fortunes and our sacred 
honor." 

Many even of the friends of America were astonish- 
ed at this bold act of congress, in breaking of all sub- 
ordination to the parent state. ** Great Britain," said 
they, " has founded colonies at great expense, has in- 
curred a load of debt by wars on their account, has 
protected their commerce, and raised them to all the 
consequence they possess, and now in the insolence 
of adult years, rather than pay their proportion of the 
common expenses of government, they ungratefully 
renounce all connexion with the nurse of their youth^ 
mnd the protectress of their riper years." 

This solemn renunciation of allegiance to Great Bri<- 
tain was followed by the greatest preparations for war 
throughout the United States. 

Great Britain in the meantime was resolved to open 
the campaign with such a powerful force, as would 
look down all opposition, and effectuate submission, 
without bloodshed; to the accomplishment of this end 
three principal objects were to be carried into execu- 
tion. The first was the relief of Quebec, and the re- 
covery of% Canada, which also included i a subsequent 
invasion of the north western frontiers of the adjacent 
provinces. As the four provinces of New England had 
originally begun the confederacy against Britain, and 
were still considered the most active in the con- 
luiUfUioD of it: it was thought, that any impressioji} 
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made upon them would contribute in an effectual man* 
ner to the reduction of all the rest. For this purpose, 
an army of four thousand chosen British troops, and 
three thousand Germans,^ was ordered for Canada, tb 
accomplish the above purposes. 

The second object was the making a strong iinpres* 
sion on the southern colonies, which it was hoped, would 
at least have succeeded so far as to the recovery of one 
of them. The execution of this object was committed 
^ to general Sir Henty Clinton, and admiral Sir Peter 
Parker. They had two thousand eight hundred land 
forces, which they hoped, with the co-operation of the 
shipping would be fully sufficient. 

The third and principal point of attack, and on which 
the greatest hopes of success were founded, was 
to take New York, with a force sufficient to keep 
possession of Hudson^s river, and form a line of commu- 
nication with the royal army in Canada. The command 
of this force, consisting of thirteen thousand Hessians 
and Waldeckers, and seventeen thousand British troops, 
was given to general Sir William Howe, and his brother 
admiral lord Howe. '^ America,'' said the congress in 
one of her public declarations, *' is amazed to find the 

name of Howe in the catalogue of her enemies she 

loved his brother ;'' referring to the gallant noble- 
man, lord Howe, who so gloriously fell in the defence 
of the colonies, in the former war at Ticonderoga. 

The admiral and general, in addition to their military 
powers, were appointed commissioners for restoring peace 
to the colonies. This force was truly formidable, and 

* Treaties had been lately entered into between bis majesty 
the landgrave of Hesse Caasel, the duke of Brunswick* and the 
hereditary prince of Hesse Cassel for the hiring of different bodies 
of their troops for the American service, amounting in the 
tvhole to seventeen thousand three hundred men. Tbie con* 
ditions of these treaties were, that the troops were to enter into 
pay before they began to march ; and thai the levy money wm 
to be paid at the rate of seven pounds ten shillings per mai^ 
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such as no part of the new world had ever seen be- 
fore. Nor was it, perhaps, ever exceeded by any army 
in Europe, of an eqaal number, whether considered with 
respect to the excellency of the troops, the abundant 
provision of all manner of military stores and warlike 
materials,, or the goodness and number of artillery of 
all sorts with which it was provided. It was besides 
supported by a very numerous fleet, particularly well 
adapted to the nature of the service. 

In the mean time Washington took every precaution 
for defensive operations, by erecting forts, and station\ 
ing troops in different places, at the most vulnerable 
points. The nature of the country was peculiarly favour- 
able to defence, and presented many natural barriers 
of hills and mountains, intersected by rivers, and in- 
terspersed with trees, rocks, and precipices; several 
defiles, skirted by impenetrable woods, and majestic 
rivers, flowing with impetuous currents, which seemed 
to bid defiance to the invader. 

The following is a correct list of the stations of the 
British regiments, which were ordered to act against the 
Americans in the beginning of the year 1776. 

STATIONED IN BOSTON. 

17th DragoQBs.. Preston's. 43d Foot Gary's. 

4lh Foot Hodgson's. 4tth do Abercrombie'a. 

5th do Percy's; 45th do Haviland's, 

10th do Sandford's. 47th do Carleton's. 

22d do Gage's. 49th do Maitlaiid's. 

. 23d do Howe's. 52d do..;....CIavering'8. 

55th do F.H. Campbell's. 63d ^o T.Grant's. 

38th do Pigot's, 6Uh do Pomeioy's. 

AOth do,.., Hamilton's. 63th do..:....Urmston'satBo»« 

ton and Halifax. 

ROYAL ARTILLERY IN BOSTON. 
Five Companies^ each 
I C'^tain, 1 FIrSt Lieutenant 

i (;.,|)tain Inietttenant, 3 Second Lieutenants, 
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3 Serjeants, 12 Gaaners> 

5 Corporals, 1 Fife, 

Bombardiers, . 2 Drams, 

48 Matrosses.* 

IN OyEBEC, AKO OTHER PARTS OF CAKADA. 

7th Foot Bertiefs. Sth Foot Armstrong's, at 

the upper posts, Niagara, Detroit, &c. 

2Qth do .....Lord W. Gordon's. M'Clean's, now raising in 

Canada. 

ROYAL ARTILLERY. 

1 Company at Quebec. 1 Company at Montreal* 

IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 

1 Invalid Company, do. 

AT ST. AUGUSTINE. 
1 Company do. 

14th Foot Cunningham's, partly at St. Augustine's, partly 

with lord Dunmore, in Virginia, and partly in Halifax. 

ON THEIR PASSAGE FROM IRELAND TO BOSTON. 

]7th Foot .Monckton's. 4dth Foot....Vaughan's. 

27th do.... Massey's. 55th do James Grant's* 

READY TO SAIL FROM CORK TO AMERICA. 

15th Foot Cayan's. 42d Foot Lord Murray's. 

3Sd do Cornwallis's. 54th do Frederick's. 

37th do Coote's. 57th do Irwin's, 

ORDERED FOR BOSTON* 

IGth Dragoons Burgoyne's. — One thoasand of the king's 

guards to be drafted from ths three regiments, and command- 
ed by colonel Matthews. Marines intended to be made up two 
thousand. 
29th Foot... Evelyn's, destined for^luebec, and to sail so 

as td arrive there as early as the navigation of the river 

St. Lawrence will admit. 



* When the British troops evacuated Boston on the ijrth of Mfvch 1^76^ 
they did not exceed seven thousand effective men. 
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OliDEtlED to BE IN READINESS FOR EMBARKATION AND TO 
SAIL FROM IRELAND TO QUEBEC IN APRIL 1^76. 

9th Foot Ligonier's. 34th Foot Lord Cavendish*«. 

20th do Parker's. 53d do EIphinstone*s. 

!24th do Taylor's. 62d do Jones's. 

The Highland battalions, yiz. lord John Murray's and 
Fraser's, were to consist of one thousand each. 

The marching regiments for the American service 
were to consist of twelve companies, of fifty si^t 
effective rank and (Ae e£ich company^ Two compa- 
nies of each battalion were to remain in Great Britain 
and Ireland for the purpose of recruiting. 

Sometime before this^ orders were issued from the 
^ar dfBce that any person who should inlist as a sol- 
dr^r in any of his majesty^s marching regiments of* 
f66t shdidd b6 entitled ei1;her to his discharge, at the 
espifa'tido of three years, or at tUeend of tlie war, at' 
the option of his majesty. 
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CHAP, IV: 

■ 

The Juthor^s Journal commences. Sails from the 
Cove of Cork. Remarkable Occurrences during the 
Voyage, Enters the Gulph of St. Lawrence. A 
particular Description of that River. Arrives at 
Quebec. Description -of that City. 

» a 

CJN the 3d of April, 1775, I embarked with the 9th 
regiment of foot, in which I was then a non-com- 
missioned officer, at the- Cove of Cork, on board the 
Friendship, transport, and on the 8th sailed with the 
fleet for Quebec. 

April 20th. Our ship sailing at the rate of five miles 
an hour, a soldier whose name was Brooks, leaped 
off the forecastle into the ocean ; the vessel in a mo- 
ment made her wav over him, and he arose at her' 
stern. He immediately with all his 'might, swam from 
the ship. The men who were upon the deck alarmed 
the captain and officers, who had just sat down to 
dinner ; the ship was ordered to be put about, and the 
boat hoisted out, and manned, the unfortunate man was 
soon overtaken, and it was with difficulty that the 
sailors could force him into the boat. When he was 
brought back he was ordered between decks, and a 
centinel placed over him ; the next .morning he was 
in a high fever, and continued very bad the remainder 
of the voyage. The fear of punishment was the cause 
of this desperate action, as the day before he bad 
stolen a shirt from one of his messmates knapsacks. 
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30th. The fleet sailing at the rate of six miles an 

liour : a serjeant had an altercation with his wife while 

they were sitting at breakfast, in -consequence of which 

. he got up in a rage, leaped overboarJ and was seen 

no more. 

May 3d. The wind strong at N. W. and running 
at the rate of seven miles an hour, one of the re- 
cruits standing on the forecastle was so provoked by 
his comrades, that in a fit of rage he jumped over 
board, uttering at the same time dreadful curses .upon 
them. He was swallowed up by the great deep in a 
moment ! 

14tji. Sailing over the banks of Newfoundland, we 
passed by several islands of ice, which came, floating. 
down from the river St. Lawrence, 

ISth. This ntorning we • had a view of the mountains 
of Newfoundland', covered with snow ; however, as we 
bad been forty days at sea without seeing any land^ 
this dreary island was very pleasant jto our sight, 

19th. This day we entered the noble bay of St. 
Lawrence, between C^pe de Retz, on the island 
of Newfoundland- and Cape Breton, (our fleet^ all- in 
sight,) and after doubling Caple Rosieres, we entered 
the river, which is in this place about ninety mil^s in 
breadth ; here the sea was very boisterous. On the 
south side lies the bay of Gaspie. Below thi^ bay 
■is a steep rock, which is called the Bored IslaTid, 
from an opening in its middle, through which a ship 
may pass with her sails up.- At a league's distance 
from the Bored Island, lies the island Bonaven- 
tur« ; and at a league's distance from that, the Island 
Mi&cou, which has an excellent harbour, and is eighit 
leagues .in circumference. A spring of fresh water 
spouts up to a considerable height in the ofl^ng, not 
far from thb island. 

I 2 
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20th. Early this morning tb^ Island Anticosti pre^ 
nent^ itself to oMr sight, the cqrrent setting sitrpngly 
in upon it, rendered our navigation extrentely danger-" 
Qus, especially as the island is lined with breakera. 
This island is narrow, and lies in the middle of tb© 
river, it extends about forty leagues from N. E, to 
S. W. Our French pilot represented it as absolutely 
good for nothing ; its coasts^ however, are said to be 
well stored with fish. 

21st. This evening after passing the island of Auti«- 
costi, our navigation b^^came more tolerable, but still 
the fleet used great precaution. 

22d. The weather remarkably cold this^ day, but 
the wind fair, which soon brought us in sight of 
the Mounts Notre D^me and Lewis ; herd . we saw 
for the first time, a number of ne^t French planta^ 
tions. In the evening we sailed by Trinity Point, 
which we endeavoured to avoid with great care, and 
before dark we had ^ view of the Paps of Montani, 
^so called from the a{)pearance of the mountain, 
situated about two leagues from the shore, The land 
in this neighbourhood was representnd to be not only 
linprofitable, but frightltil, b^ing covered with KiM:k3, 
sands, and impenetrable thickets. On the otther side 
the river, lies the shoal of Maniepnague, which is the 
most dangerons in this river. 

23d. Our navigation was now Very slow, the shores 
appeared uncomfortable, and uninhabited ; iq the eve- 
ning we doubled a bay, called Tadoussac, on the 
south side of this bay lies Red Island, which is a 
dangerous rock of that colour, whose surface is equal 
with the water, and often proves fatal to shipping. 
Here the river St. Lawrence is n^ot above three leagues 
wide ; and the lands at each side lofty and. thickly 
covered with trees. 
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26th. This day we sailed by the island of Caudres, 
which appeared to be very well inhabited and culti- 
vated ; churches, crucifixes, and images, w6renow to 
he seen almost every where : here the passage of the river 
is dangerous without a fair wind, in particular there 
is 9k whirlpool, which we carefully guarded against. 
Next appeared in our view, the Bay of St. Paul, 
where the plantations on the north shore begin ; they 
consist of valuable woods of pine trees, among which 
are red pines, which are esteemed very beautiful. The 
village of St. Paul's is situated in a vale, and has a 
very romantic appearance from the river. 
. 27.th. Early this morning we had a view of a very 
high promontory, which we were informed terminates 
a chaia. of mountains, that reach near fi.ve hupdred 
leagues to the westward. This promontory is called 
Cape TQrna,ent. A number of islands now presented 
themselves to our view, ainong which is that of Orleans, 
whieh fbrois a most beautiful prospect, a clear opea 
country, with villages, aad churches. inaumerable, anc^ 
being all whitewashed on the outside, gave them a 
neat, elegaat appeavancQ, froin oiir ships. This islands 
is about four.teea lieagoes ia circiimference j it produces 
ei^ceUeoi wheat and fipe fnuits, and forms two channels^ 
of which the south, is the moBt navigable. Here the 
water becomes fit to drink; for it is brackish at Cfp& 
Top^eqt;,. tboiig'h it i^ an hundred and ten leagues 
f«om the sea. . 

Fr^rp: the island of Orleans the river grows sa 
aarrow, thalt before Quebec it is not a mile over. 
The Point Levy,, which juts out heyond the isle of 
Orleans, entirely bides the south channel of the river,; 
afir the Isje of Orleans does that on the north ; soi 
that from, thence to the port of Quebec appears like 
a. large bason, or bay, land locked on all sides, and 
ipapable of containing one hundred ships of the line, 
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at four hundred and twenty miles distance from tlie 
sea. 

In the river St. Lawrence, are sea wolves, sea cows, 
porpoises, the chaourasou, turtles, lobsters, sea plaise, 
salmon, trouts, with a variety of other fish. The sea 
wolf, so called from its howling, is arf anriphibious 
creature ; his head resembles tliat of a dog ; he has 
four very short legs, of which the fore ones have nails, 
but the hind ones terminate in fins. The largest are 
said to weigh two thousand pounds, and are of differ- 
ent colours. Their flesh is good eating, but the profit 
of it lies in its oil, which is proper for burning, and 
currying leather. Their skins make excellent cover- 
ing for trunks, and though not so fine as morocco 
leather, they preserve their freshness better, and are 
less liable to crack. The slioes and boots made of 
these skins do not admit water, and when properly tanned 
make excellent and lasting covers for seats. The sea 
cow, is larger than the sea wolf, but resembles it in 
.figure. It is as white as snow, and has two teeth of 
the thickness and length of a man's arm, that, when 
grown, look like horns^ and are very fine ivory, as 
well as its other teeth« It seldom happens that they 
are canght in the water, but they are taken on shore 
by the following stratagem. The inhabitants pf Arca- 
dia, tie a bull to a stake, fixt on the shore, in the 
^epth of about two feet water ; they then beat, and 
otherwise torment him, by tA^isting his tail, until they 
»ake him roar ; which as soon as these animals hear, 
they make towards the shore, and * when ihey get 
into shallow water, they crawl ,to the bull, and are 
taken with little difficulty. The Arcadians as well as 
the Indians eat some parts of this animal, and what 
they dislike they boi^ with its fat, to an oily or greasy 
substance, with which they save or cure tlie skins of 
other animals for leather. 
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Some of the porpoises of the river St. Lawrence, 
are said to yield a hogshead of oil, and of their skins 
are made waistcoats, which arc exceeding strong, 
and musket proof. 

The chaourasou is an armed fish, resembling a pike ; 
but is covered with scales, that are proof against a 
dagger ; some of them are above five feet long, and 
about the thickness of a man's thigh : this fish is said 
even to catch and devour birds; in order to ; which, 
Le conceals himself among the canes, or reeds, in such 
a manner, that nothing is to be seen besides his wea^ 
pon, which he holds, raised perpendicularly above, 
the surface of the water : the birds which come to 
take rest, imagining the weapon to be only a withered 
reed, make no scruple of perching upon it ; but they 
are no sooner alighted, than the fish opens his throat, 
and so suddenly makes at his prey, tl^at it rarely 
escapes. 

29th. Our fleet now arrived at Quebec, which is the 
capital of the province of Canada, and an episcopal 
see. It is situated at the confluence of the rivers St. 
Lawrence and St. Charles, or the little river. It is 
built on a rock, partly of marble, and partly of 
slate. The haven which lies opposite the town, is 
safe and commodious, and about five fathom deep. 
Before the city was taken by our troops, in the year 
1759, it is said to have made a very fine appearance* 
Among the principal edifices, were the episcopal palace ; 
the cathedral ; the fort or citadel, which was the resi- 
dence of the Governor ; the house and church of the 
Recojiets ; the church of the Ursuline nuns, in which 
is tiie tOAib of Monsieur Montcalm, who commanded 
the French, and was killed at the battle of Quebec, 
in which also fell that young hero, Wolfe, who com- 
. nianded the English ; the sumptuous college of Jesuits ; 
th^ intendanfs house^ thg king's ipagazines, ^c. &c. 
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This city is divided into the upper and lower, and 
tras well fortified, when Wolfe laid siege to it.. 
The fort or citadel stands on the brink of the rock, 
and is a fine work : a pretty large esplenade, and a 
gentle declivity, the whole making a very fine platform, 
lies between the fort and the summit of Cape Dia- 
mond. About half a mile towards the county, lie^ 
the Hospital General,* which Is the finest bokise in al( 
Canada. 

* To this house the French general, Marquis Montcalm 
was carried after he was. wounded, at the taking pf Quebec^ 
in the year 1759. It is said that when his wound was dressed^ 
and be settled in bed, the surgeons who attended him Were 
desired to acquaint him ingeniously with their sentiiideAts of 
him, and being told that his wound was noortal, he 
calmly replied, " I am glad of it." His! excellency then 
demanded, *' whether he could survive it long, and how long V* 
He was told " about twelve hours, or perhaps less." ** S<^ 
much the better," rejoined the general ; '^ I am happy I shall 
not live to see the surrender of Quebec." He then ordered 
his secretary into the room, to settle his private affairs, whictr 
as soon as they were dispatched, he dismissed him. He 
was visited by Monsieur de Ramsey, the French king'^ 
lieutenant^ and by other principal officers, who desired ta 
receive his excellency's commands, with the farther meaisureit 
to be pursued for the defence of Quebec. To this, thf^ 
Marquis made the following answer ; " Til neither give 
orders> nor interfere any farther: I have much business that 
must be attended to, of greater moment than yoar ruined 
garrison, and this wretched country : my time is very short, 
therefore pray leave me ; I wish you all comfort, and to be 
happily extricated from your present perplexities. He then 
called for his chaiplain, who with the bishop of the cplony, 
remained with him till he expired. Some time before this 
great man departed, he paid the , British army this com« 
pliment. " Since it was my misfortane to be discomfited 
and mortally wounded, it is a great consolation to me to be 
vanquished by so brave and generous an army ; if I could 
survive this wound, I would" engage to beat three tinaes the 
number of such forces as 1 commanded this mofAfilig, withr 
a third of their number of British troops." 
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Ttconderoga and Croitjn Point taken by ike Americans. 
Congress endeavours to bring the Indians over to 
iheir Std€. Speech of the Commissioners from 
Congress to the Indians, Montgomery aj tempts 
the Conquest <f Canada. Chamblee taken. General 
Carleton repulsed. St. JohrCs Fort and Montreal 

, taken. Attempt to surprise Quebec. Montgomery 
tciUedf and the Americans defeated. The humane 
Conduct of Genetal Carleton towards the American 

. i^risonSers. 



%)lJik afihy #is rtow, intoTtnei of the milftsfry ope- 
)ratibns of the Americans in Canada last winter, with 
la partteular account of the siege of Quebec. It seems 
yhtt it had eaHy ocfeiirred to the Americans^ that if 
ttie sWotd decided the controversy between Great Bri-, 
lain arid them, the possession of Ticonderoga would 
he essetiviai to the setiirity of theii? states; this fort 
iiituated oh a promontoty, formed At the junction of 
the water's of Lake George And Lake Champlain, is 
the key of all cotmnunication between New York 
and Canada. 

A ischehie Wal& planned by the Americafis, for ob- 
taining possession of this valuable post. Having pro^- 
vided a sufficient quantity of powder and ball, they 
«€t off for Bennington^ to obtain the co-operation pf 

K 
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colonel Allen of that place. Two hundred and seventy 
men, mostly of that hardy people, who are called green 
mountain bo)'s, were speedily collected at Castleton, 
which was fixed on as the place of .rendezvous. At 
this place colonel Arnold joined them. He had been 
early chosen a captain of a volunteer company, by 
the inhabitants of New Haven, among whom he re- 
sided. As soon as he received news of the Lexinfrton 
skirmish, he marched off for the vicinity of Boston. 
Immediately after his arrival, he waited on the Massa- 
chusetts* committee of safety, and informed them, that 
there were at Ticonderoga many pieces of cannon, 
and a great quantity of military stores ; that the fort 
was in a ruinous condition, and garrisoned only by 
forty men. They appointed him colonel, and com- 
missioned him to raise four hundred men, and attack 
Ticonderoga. On the 9th May, 1775, Allen and Arnold 
crossed over with their troops, and landed near the 
garrison. They contended for some time, who should 
Jead on ihc attack, and it was at last agreed that they 
sliould both go in together, at the head of their troops. 
They advanced and entered the fort at the dawning 
of day. A British centinel fired his piece at them, and 
then retreated through the covered way to the parade. 
The Americans followed, and immediately drew up. 
The commander was called upon to surrender the fort. 
Ke asked by what authority ? Allen replied, *' I de- 
' mand it in the name of the Great Jehovah, and the 
continental congress." The fort, with its stores, and fprty^ 
eight prisoners, immediately fell into the hands of the 
Americans. A strong party was sent off to take pos- 
seshion of Crown Point, where a Serjeant and twelve 
men performed garrison duty. This was also effected. 
The next object that drew the attention of the Ame- 
ricans, was to obtain the command of Lake Cham-, 
plain ; but to accomplish this, it was necessary for 
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them to get possession of a sloop of war, lying at 
St. John's, in the northern extremity of the lake. 
For the purpose of capturing this sloop, it was agreed 
to man and .arm a schooner, Ijiing at South Bay, 
that Arnold should command her, and thac Allen 
should bring forward some batteaux on the same expe- 
dition. A favourable wind carried the schooner a-head 
of the batteaux, and Arnold got immediate possession 
of the sloop by surprise. 

The wind again favoring him, he returned with 
bis prize to Ticonderoga, and rejoined Allen. The 
latter soon went home, and the fornnier with a number 
of men, agreed to stay there in garrison. In this 
rapid manner the possession of Ticonderoga, and the 
command of Lake Champlain was obtained. Intelligence 
of these events . was in a few days communicated ta 
congress, which met for the first time, at ten o'clock, 
OQ the same day, in the morning of which Ticonderoga 
was taken. They rejoiced in the spirit of enterprize 
displayed by the;r countrymen, and ordered the can- 
non and stores to be removed from Ticonderoga to 
Lake Geprge, 

At the same time, congress endeavoured to bring 
over the Indians to their side, for which purpose they 
resolved to appoint commissioners to explain to them 
the grounds of their dispute with Britain, and culti- 
vate their friendship by treaties and presents ; to 
which end they determined to purchase and distribute 
among them a suitable assortment of goods, to the 
amount of forty thousand poiinds sterling. They 
likewise sent the following speech to thetti : 

" Brothers, Sachems, and Warriors ! We, the dele- 
gates from the twelve United Provinces, now sitting 
in general congress, at Philadelphia, send their talk; 
to you, our brothers. 

K2 
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"Brothers and Friends, now attend !' When eur 
fathers crossed the great water, and came over to thi« 
land, the king of England gave them a talk, assuring 
them, that they ani their children should be his' 
children ; and that if they would leave their native 
country, and make settlements, and live here, and 
buy, and $ell, and trade with their brethren beyond 
the water, they should still keep ho]d of the same 
covenant chain, vand enjoy peace ; and it was cove^ 
nanted, that the fields, houses, goods, and possessions^ 
which opr fathers should acquire, should remain' tq' 
them, as their own, and be their children -s for ever, 
and at their sole disposal. 

** Brothers and Friends, open a kind ear! We will 
now tell you of the quarrel between the counseUors 
of king George, and the inhabitants of the colonies 
of America. 

"Many of his counsellors have persuaded him to 
br«a^ the covenant chain, and not to send us any 
more gopd talks. They have prevailed upon biro to. 
enter into a coTiCnant against us; and have torn asunderj^ 
and cast behiqcl their back, the good old covenantj^ 
which their ancestors and ours entered into, and took 
strong bold of. They npw tell us they will put thei& 
^nds into our pockets without asking, as though it 
were their own ; and at their pleasure tbey will take 
from us our charters, or written civil constitution^ 
which we. love as our lives -^ also our plantations, our 
houses and goods, whenever they please^ without 
asking our leave. They will tell us that our vessels 
^ay go to that or this island in the sea, but to (his. 
or that particular island we shall i/6t trade any more ; 
and in case of pur non-compliance with ^hese new ordersj^ 
they shut up our harbours. 

"Brothers, we live on the same ground, i^itlj you ; 
the same island is our common birth place ; we desire; 
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to sit down under the same tree of peace with you ; 
let us water its roots, and cherish its growth, till the 
large leaves and branches shall extend to the setting 
sun, and reach the skies. If any thing disagreeable 
should ever fall out between us, the twelve United 
Colonies, and you, the six Nations, to wound oar 
peace, let us imnied lately seek measures for healing 
the breach. From \he present situation of our 
^{fairs, we judge it expedient to kindle up a small fire 
fit Albany, where we may hear each other's voice, 
and disclose our ipinds fully to one another." 

Arnold having begun his military career with a 
series of successes, was urged by his natural impetuosity" 
to project more extensive operf^tions. He wrote a 
letter to congress, strongly urging an expedition into 
Canada, in order to reduce the whole province. 

Sir Guy Carleton, the king's governor, in Caitada, 
po sooner heard that the Americs^ns had surprized 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and obtained the com- 
maod of Lake Champlarn, than he planned a scheme' 
for their recovery. Having only a few regular troop? 
under bis command, be ordered colonel Johnson** to 
hold a conference with the Indians, and ti^y to counter- 
^t the views of congress, by endeavouring to engage 
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* This gentleman was son to the famoas Sir William ' 
Johnson, who had so greatly distinguished himself in America, ' 
IB the war 'of 1755. The follawing anecdote is related of 
Sir William : Soon after he had been appointed superinten- 
dant of Indian afiairs in America, he wrote to England for 
iiome suits of cloaths, richly laced. When they arrivecf, \ 
Hendrtcky chief of the Mahawk nation was present, and par- 
ticularly admired them. In a few days Hendrick called on 
Sir William, and acquainted him that he had a dream. On 
Sir William inquiring what it was, he told him he had 
{dreamed that he had given him one of those fine suits 
which he .had lately received. Sir William took the hint, 
and immediately presented him with one of the richest suits. 
^eadrick, highly pleased with the generosity, of Sir WiUjam, 
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them to take op the hatcbet. In onkr to g»ft tfaelr 

co-operation, be invited them to feast on a Bostonian, 
and to drink bis blood. This, in the Indian style, 
meant no more, than to partake of a roasted ox and 
a pipe of wine, at a public entertainment, which was 
given on design to influence them to co-operate 
with the British troops. The American patriots, 
affected to understand it in its literal sense. It furnish- 
ed in their mode of explication, a coDvenient handle 
for operating on the passions of the people, though 
at the same time, it was well knowa that if we had 
not employed them they would most certainly have 
acted against us. 

The Americans were now determined to niake a 
vigorous attack upon Canada. Their success at Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point, had already paved the way 
for this bold enterprise, and had broken down the 
fences which guarded the entrance into that province. 
They were also sensible they had already gone such 
lengths as could only be vindicated by arins ; and 
that if a certain degree of success did not attend 
their resistance, they would be at the mercy of aa 
^ irritated government. 

Montgomery, an enterprizing man, having been 
appointed a brigadier general, flew to the new formed 
congress. ** Gentlemen," said he, ** if you will give me 
six thousand men, and proper provisions for the business, 
ni set off in the winter, march to Quebec, scale 

retired. Sir William some time after this, happening to be in 
company with Hendrick, told him also that he bad a dream. 
Hendrick being very solicitous to know what it was. Sir Williami 
informed him, that he had dreamed that he, (Hendrick,) had 
made him a present of a particular tract of land,, (the most 
valuable on the Mahawk River,) of about five thousand acres. 
Hendrick- presented him with the land immediately, with this 
shrewd remark. " Now, Sir William, I will never dream witt^ 
yoa again, for you dream too hard for me.'' 
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the walls/ take general Oarleton by surprise, make 
his soldiers prisoners, take all Canada, and then we 
shall make better terms with the British parliament." 

The congress agreed to his proposals. He crossed 
Lake Champlain, and made as much haste as the 
difficulty of the way would allow. His first step was 
to gain over the Indians whom general Carleton had 
employed, and this in a great measure be accomplish- 
ed ; after which, on receiving the full number of 
troops appointed for the expedition, he determined to 
lay siege to St. John's. In this he was facilitated by 
the reduction of Chamblee, a small fort in the neighs 
bourhood, where he found a large supply of powder. 

While Montgomery was prpsecuting the siege, the 
governor general Carleton, collected a party of Cana« 
dians and Indians, intending to proceed to the gar- 
rison of fort St. John's, and to attack the besiegers ; 
but colonel Warner, with a large party of green 
mountain boys, and a four pounder, prevented the 
execution of the design. The governor's party was 
suffered to come near the shore, but was then fired 
upon with, such effect, as to make them retire, after 
sustaining some loss. 

The failure of general Carleton to relieve the gar- 
rison, was a sufficient recompeiice to the Americans 
for that of colonel Allen, which had happened 
some time before. The success which had attended this 
gentleman against frown Point and I'iconderoga, had 
emboldened him to make a similar attempt on Mon« 
treal ; but being attacked by the militia of the place, 
supported by a detachment of regulars, he was entirely 
defeated, taken prisoner, and sent to England. 

Ad account of general Carleton's repulse being com«. 
municated to the garrison of. St. John's, major Preston, 
the jeommapding officer, seeing no hope of any relief, 
eoosented to surrender the fort. They received honor- 
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able termd of capitulation, and wer6 treated with tU 
greatest humanity by the Americatw. 

General Monts:omery next took iheastired fco prevent 
the British shipping ffofii ptoing down the river front 
Montreal to Quebec. This he accomplished so etkd 
tually, that the whole were taken. The tO\Vn itself watf 
obliged to surrender at discretion, and it %va8 with th^ 
utmost difficulty that general Carleton escaped ih an 
open boat, Under cover of a dark night. 

Montreal stands on an island iii ihe river St. Law-* 
irence, which is ten leagues in length, and aWnosi 
four in breadth, at the foot of a mountain which givei 
name to it, about half a league from the south shores 
The whole island is a most delightful spot,^ and pro- 
duces every thing that can administer to the conteniencd 
of life. The town is of an oblong form, well peopled/ 
and surrounded by a Wall. The streets are well laid 
out, and the houses built in a very handsome mannen 
It is divided into two parts, the ilpper and the lower i 
in the last the merchants and men of burioess gene- 
rally reside. The upper town, however, contains the 
principal buildings, such as the palace of the governor^ 
the 4iouses of the. chief officers, the convent of tbtf 
Recollets, the Jesuits church and seminary^ the frec^ 
jichool, and the parish church, llie governor's palaoO 
is a large fine building. Besides d genei^l hospital^ 
the neighbourhood of the city contains many elegant 
villas ; and most of the vegetables of Europe grow in it. 
AH the banks of the river from thence to Quebec, which 
is one hnndred and eighty miles, is like one conti^ 
fined village, adorned with fine plantations, and gen-s 
tlemen's seats at proper distances. 

No further obstacle now remained in the way of 
the Americans to the capital, except what arose from 
the nature of the country, and these indeed wer^ 
v^ry considerable. Nothings however, ooald damp thw 
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ardour of the provificials^ Dotwitbstanding it was now 
the middle of Naveoiber^ and the d^pih of winter 
(Was at hand. 

About ibe sasie time Canada was itiviEtded in the 

usual mar^h from New yotk, a eonsiderable detacbm^it 

from the American army at Cambridge, was conducted 

into that province, by a new and unexpected passage. 

Arnold who conducted this bold undertaking, therdxy 

acquired the name of the Ameriom Hannibal* He was 

.detached with a thousand men from Cambridge to pene* 

"trate into Canada, by ascending the river Kennibec and 

descending by the ChaUndiere to the river St. Lawrence. 

Chreat were the difiicuities the Americans bad to eni- 

counter so long, in marching three hundred miles through 

an uniidnbited country. In ascending the Kennibec^ 

tbey were constantly obliged to work upwards, against 

an impetuous current. They were^ten, compelled by. 

cataracts or other impediments, to land and hawl 

their batteaux up rapid streakns and over falls of riversic 

Nor was their march by land more eligible than this 

fNissage by water. They had deep swamps, thick 

woods, diffficult mountains, and craggy precipicet- 

alternatdiy -to encounter. At some places they had to 

cut their way for miles togeth^r^ through forests so 

thick that their progress was only fouT or five^ miles 

a day. They, howel^er, proceeded with unabated 

fortitude and constancy. Provisions grew at l^gthsp 

scarce, that some of the men eat their djogs, cartouoh 

box^, breeches, shoes, &c. At one time when they 

'were an hundred miles from any habitation or prospect 

^f a supply, their whole store was divided, which 

yielded four pintf of flour fdr each man. On the 

last morning before their arrival, at their destination, 

after they had baked and eaten the remainder of their 

provisions, they had thirty biles to travel before they 
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could expect any. further supply. The men bore up 

.under these complicated distresses, with the greatest 

fortitude. They gloried in the hope of completing a 

:. march which would rival the fame of suntlar expeditions^ 

.'.undertaken by the heroes of antiquity. Having spent 

i thirty-one days in traversing a hideous wilderness, 

without ever seeing any thing human, they at length 

reached the inhabited parts of Canada. The Canadians 

'. were struck with amazement, when they saw this arihed 

• force emerging from the wilderness, it bad never entered 

i their conception that it was possible for human beings 

. to traverse such immense wilds. The most pointed 

-instructions had been given to this corps to conciliate 

-the affections of the Canadians. It* was particularly 

. enjoined upon them, if the son of lord Chatham,* then 

an ' officer in one of the British regiments in that 

'.province, si)ould fail into their bands, to treat, bim 

*with kll. possible attention, in return for- the great 

.exertions of his father, in behalf of Americaiy4iberty. 

Tbe city of -Quebec was at this time in a state of 
.great weakness, but Sir .Guy Carleton at this time 
arrived from.'^ Montreal ; his presence was itself a garri- 
son, he was a man of ten' thousand eyes, and was not 
.to be taken unawarps. The confidence reposed in bis 
talents, inspired the garrison to make the most deter- 
: mined resistance. ' He issued a proclamation, in which 
:he set. .forth, " that all. persons liable to do military 
.duty, jind ro^iding in Quebec, who refused to arm 
in . conjunction with, the royal army, should in four 
:.days quit Quebec, with their families, and withdraw 
i themselves from the limits of the district, . by the 
. 1st of December, on pain of being treated afterwards 
. as spies or rebels." All who were unwilling to co- 
-. •peratc with the British army, being thus disposed 

* Nqw lord Chatham^ and master of the ordaancct^ 
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^f, the remaining inhabitants, tbough unused .to arras,- 
became in a little time so far accjuainted with, them, 
as to be very useful in defending the town. They 
supported fatigues, and submitted to command, with 
a patience and cheerfulness, that could not be exceeded 
by men familiarized to the hardships and subordina- 
tions of a military life. 

On the 1st of December, general Montgomery joined 
Arnold upon the heights of Abraham before Quel>ec, 
and notwithstanding the extreme severity of the season 
'in this inclement climate, he immediately began erecting 
his batteries, which by a perfect novelty in military 
-science, being composed of snow and water, soon 
became solid ice. But findirtg his artillery make little 
impression, he determined on a general assault.^ Early 
in the morning, on the 3 1st of December, 1775, during a 
snotv storm the attack was made by two divisions, in 
two different quarters of the town. These divisions 
were commanded by colonel Arnold, and the general 
in person. Montgomery's division proceeded* to make 
the attack, by the way of Cape Diamond, while 
Arnold's division attacked the suburbs of St. Rue. 
On the first onset, Mbntgoniery led on his men with 
undaunted. resQluti6n ; he was attended with a number 
of carpe'riters with saws, in order to cut down the 
jMckets,*^^'!!© even pulled some of them down with his 
own hands, and entered with his aid-de-camp, Mr. 
Mcpherson, and two more American officers at the 

* During the siege, a woman from the American camp 
stole into Quebec, with letters addressed to the principal mer- 
chants, advising them to an immediate submission, and pro- 
mising great indulgence in case of their compliance. Iac]osed 
was a lettef to general Carleton, with a summons to deliver up 
the town. The messenger was sent to prison for a few day.«^ 
and then drummed out. _' . 

L 2 
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head of his division ; here they were received with it 
heavy fire of musketry, Montgomery, with his officers 
and a number of men were killed » and the remainder 
of the divison falling into immediate disorder, were 
repulsed with much slaughter. On the other side 
colonel Arnold forced the first harrier, which consisted 
of thirty men,' but before he could attempt the second , 
a reinforcement of the garrison, in consequence of the 
defeat of Montgomery in the opposite quarter, wai 
collected against him ; here Arnold received a dangerous 
wound in the leg, by a musquet ball, and was com<r 
pelled to retire to the camp« To add to their embar- 
rassment, they lost the help of one of their companies, 
which was quartered on the north side of the river 
St. Charles, by their not having notice of the attack 
in due time, which in endeavouring to join the main 
body, were surprized by a party of our men, under 
the command of captain Laws, who made a sortie 
through Palace Gate, and most of them were made 
prisoneri, 

Thp Americans near ther second barrier topk pos* 
session of some houses, ,but as our troops which sallied 
out of Palace Gate, came upon their rear, and their 
numbers being greatly lessened by being killed and 
wounded, they were obliged to retreat to the batrier 
which they had but a little before taken, here they 
maintained their ground until ten o'clock in the morn-r 
ing, when, after a brave resistance, they were obliged 
to lay down their arms. 

The loss which the garrison sustained was but smalf 
in comparison. One lieutenant of the navy, and six 
rank and file killed, and thirteen rank and file wounded ^ 
but the loss of the Americans was very considera- 
ble ; seven ofiicers were killed and six wounded, up- 
wards of six hundred officers and men were taken pri- 
sojiers. Montgomery was sliot throujfh both his thi;;^ 
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and his ftead« When his body was taken up, his feau 
tures were not in the least distorted , but his counte- 
nance appeared regular, placid, and serene ; an ek^gaivt 
ooflSn was prepared, and be was interred with all military 
and funeral honors.* He was tall and slender, weH 
limbed I of a ^nteel, easy, graceful and manly 
address ; to the courage of the soldier he added the 
military skill of the general^ and had the voluntary love, 
esteeori} and eoaiidenc^ of the American troops, who 
greatiy lamented him. In the afternoon, the American 
ofllcers were confined in the seminary, and well ac- 
commodated with bedding, &c. they were treated with 
the greatest politeness and generosity by the British 
officers ; the/ privates were confined in the Recollets*, 
or Jesuits college, and well used.f Montgomery's knee 

* In general Montgomery's memoirs written some time after 

his death, by Dr. Smith, of Philadelphia^ a celebrated American 

partisan, speaking on this subject, he says, "O thou swift winged 

messenger of destruction, how didst thou triumph in that 

moment ! the stroke that severed Montgomery from his army, 

deprived them of more than a member. It reached the vitals, 

tad struck the whole body with a temporary death. As when 

th« forked lightening, darting through the forest, amidst 

•he black tempests of nighty rends some towering oak, 

uid lays its honors in the dust, the . inferior trees which 

t had long sheltered from the storm, stand mournful around. 

stood the astonished bands, over their fallen chieftain! 

>r over him alone, but over others, in their prime of glory, 

ostrate by his side. 

^uch examples of magnanimity filled even adversaries with 

veration and esteem. Forgetting the foes in the heroes, 

y gathered up their breathless remains, and committed them 

indg^d dust; with pious hands, " and funeral honors meet;'' 

nay your own remains, and particularly thine, O Carleton, 

tOQorer), should it ever be your fate to fall in hostile fields I 

f, amid the various chances of war, your lot should be 

ig the prisoners and the wounded, may you be distin- 

ed wi^h an ample return of that benevolence which you 

shewn to others ! such offices of humanity^ softening the 

d scenes of war, will entitle you to an honor which all 

ride of conquest cannot bestow.** 

lajor Meig, who succeeded Arnold in the command after 
) wounded, in writing upon this subject, lays, ** i dined 
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buckles, and \i\i aid-Ue-camp's gold broach^ wilh several 
other valuable articles found with the dead bfficers, 
were all restored to the Americans, which were highly 
gratifying to them, ' ^^ British soldiers in the moment 
of victory, will have mercy on a prostrate foe, as the 
brave and generous cannot be cruel." 

General Montgomery received a liberal eddcation in 
Ireland, bis native country. In the year 1758 be had 
obtained the rank of captaifi in the nth regiment of 
foot, and stood full in the way- of higher preferment; 
having borne a share in all our American wars, and 
the reduction of Canada, in the year 1759 ; as socm as 
peace was restored, he took leave of the army, 
and having soon connected himself by marriage with 
an antient and honorable famrly in the province 
of New York, he chose a delightful retirement upon 
the banks of Hudson's river, where he continued until 
appointed by the American congress a brigadier ^reneral. 

Colonel Arnold with the shattered remains of his 
troops, retreated three miles from the city where he 
had the temerity to encamp. Early in the. spring, the 
Isis, of fifty-four guns, accompanied by the Surprise 
frigate, and the Martin sloop, on board of which was 
part of the 29th foot, forced their passage through the 
ice, before the navigation of the river St. Lawrence ws^ 
deemed practicable. 

Governor Carleton was too great a proficient in the 
art of war, to delay seizing the advantages which the 
consternation of the besiegers and the arrival of this 
reinforcement afforded. He marched out at their bead 
to attack the Americans. On his approach he found 
every thing in confusion : the late besiegers abandoning 
their artillery and military stores, had in great prccipi- 

this day with captain Law, whom in the morning I vai^^ 
prisoner; but in a few hours after 1 was in iny turn made pri- 
soner also. Captain Law treated inc wilh the greatest polite»e» 
and generosity/' 
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tation»- retreated. In this manner, at the expiration of 
five inotiths, the mixed siege and . blockade of Quebec 
Avas reused. The fortitude and perseverance of the 
garrison reflected hon&r on both officers add privates. 

The reputation acquired by > general Carleton in his 
military character, for bravely and judiciously defend- 
ing the province committed Uk hi^ care, was exceed- 
ed by the superior applause^ .merited from his exercise 
of the virtues of humie^tiity and generosity. Among the 
numerous sick in the American hospitals, several in- 
capable of being moved were left behind. The victo^ 
rious general proved himself worthy of success by his 
treatment of these unfortuniate meix : he not only fed 
and cloathed them, but permitted them when reco- 
vered to return home. Apprehending that fear might 
.make some conceal, themselves in the woods, rather 
than by applying for a relief, make themselves known, 
he reoftoved their doubts by the following proclamation : 
'^ Whereas I am informed, that. many of his majesty's 
deluded subject^, of the neighbouring provinces, labor* 
iflg uixlef wounds and divers disorders, are dispersed in 
Jthe adjacent woods and parishes, and in great danger 
of perishing for want. of plroper assistance, all captains 
and other o^c^^rs of militia are hereby commanded to 
make diligent search for .all such distressed persons, 
^nd afford. tJbem.aU necessary relief, and convey them 
to the general hospital, where proper carie shall be 
taken of ^em : all reasonable expenses which may be 
incurred in complying with this order, shall be paid 
by the receiver^general. 

^^ And lest a cqnsciQUsness of p^st oSences should 
deter such miserable wretches from receiving that assists 
ance which their distressed situation may require; I 
hereby make known to them, that as soon as their 
Jie^th is restored they shall have free liberty to retu/ii 
](• their r^pectiye provinces.'' 
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A rich Frenchnfiui, who comnianSed a wgia w m t of 

C&nadians under Montgomefy, and «rho joined Mm in 

Montreal, was likewise takim prisoner. A few wedis 

after s^eneral Carteton ordered the 'Frenchman to malce 

his :appe^rance upon the parade of the ca^Ie. He 

was brougbt there aiider a ^l6 i>{ sdldiers ; general 

Carleton was weilking lit the lop <f( the parade. As 

«oon as the man was 'brdti^bt iii, he Waved bis hat 

for the soldiers to retire and ^htlt the ^tes; An m^ 

lervicw must now take place ; let the reader imagine 

what the Frenchman felt : he expetted to be -hanged 

libe a ^og, or ♦sent over to England ito be tried hj 

the English judgeis. Up to the getieMi he must conies 

for he could ndt "expect that 'fco' getieral would run 

towands him. He summodi^d his leiourage, ^and walked 

with a slow 'dignified step up to ' the parade towards 

the general. As aeon as/'he ^ame tip be exp^^^ed 

nothing bat frowns and the kn^st ^slinging reproa^es, 

as he was 0016- of the liing's subjects m the gOvertior^s 

jurisdiction. The general stopped and looked at him 

wiih a mixture of dignity and condesei^ilsion, anfd said^ 

*^ Sir^ when did you hear from your family ?" " =€rciie- 

ral,*^* rei^iied the other, V I have not heard if^om tbeaa 

these three months.'* (The general knew that very 

arell, for ihe had intercepted all hils letters.) ^ ^r, said 

he, which way do you chuse to go hewie, by land 

or water ? If ydu chnse to go by water, you shaH 

have my barge : if ybu chuse to go by land you 

shall ride in my coach.'* The man was struck with 

amazement, fell down at his feet, and clasping the 

governor's knees, burst into a violent exclamation ; 

" O general, you are too good ! you are too good !*' 

The general raised him from the ground, sent hioi 

home with honor and joy to his family, with such 

gratitude in his heart as never forsook him. He coa* 

tinue4 a faithful subject as long as he lived. 
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Alter this gentleman was gone home to Mon« 
tyea]^ general Carleton senl for the American pri- 
voners, in small companies, and addressed them with 
such sweetness and good humour, as was sufficient to 
melt every heart. " My lads," said he, " why did you 
t:ome to disturb an honest man in his government, that 
never did any harm to you in his life ? I never invaded 
your property, nor sent a single soldier to distress 
you. Come, my boys, you are in a very distressing 
rituation, and not able to go home with any comfort; 
I must provide you with shoes, stockings, and. 
good warm waistcoats. I must give you some good 
victuals to carry you home. Take care, my lads, 
that you do not come here again, lest I should not treat 
you so kindly.'* 

Tkis humane line of conduct was more injurious to 
the views of the leaders in the American councils^ 
than any severity that could be used against them. 

In general Carleton's dispatches to government, parti- 
cular mention is made of lieutenant colonel MXlean« 
and his newly raised regiment of Scotch emigrantSi^ 
for their indefatigable zeal in the king's service, during 
the siege. Also captain Hamilton of his Majesty's ship,' 
the Lizard, with the officers and seamen, who were 
formed into a battalion on shore, discharged their ^uty 
with alacrity and spirit. Major Caldwell who com- 
manded the militia likewise, proved himself an active 
,and diligent officer. 
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CHAP. VI. 



Disturbances in Virginia, Major Cohwlly taken 
Pris&ner by the Americans, Lord Dunmore^^ 
Letter to an Indian Chief, LogarCs Speech to Lord 
Dunmdre. Norfolk destroyed hy Fire. Lord Dun-' 
more sails with the Fleet, Charlest&wh attacked by 
Sir Peter Parker and repulsed. Captain Morrises 
gallant Behaviour and Death. Account of 'Gtrietat 
Lie. 



\a^UEBEC being, thus fr<H;d from danger, it is now 
necessary to take a transient view of the state of 
nSAixSf at this period in some of the southern pro- 
Tinc^s. Lord Donmore, the governor of Virginia, wa^ 
involved in disputes similar to those which had taken 
place in other colonies; these disputes arose to such 
violence, that his lordship was obliged to take refuge 
<>n board the Fowey ship of war, into which he at-, 
tempted to transfer the sittings of the assembly ; a 
requisition which the legislative body absolutely 
refused to comply with. His lordship being th'us 
divested of his authority, carried on a sort of predatory 
war against the' province. 

In order to protect the loyalists who now began t& 
flock to the royal standiard, his lordship constructed v 
'a iort near iNorfolk, a maritime town of some conse-^ 
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quince: this fort l^e furnished with artillery. The' 
Americans also fortified themselves within cannon shot 
p{ the same place, with a narrow causeway in their 
front. In this state both parties continued quiet for 
some days. Lord Dunmore now formed a design of 
surprizing the enemy in their entrenchments ; this was 
undertaken before dayJight, on the 9th of December, 
1775. Captain Foydyce, at the head of the granadiers 
of the 14th regiment of foot, amounting to sixty men, 
passed the causeway,^ and boldly marched up to the 
American entrenchments, with fixed baycgiets, and with 
3 coolness and entrepidity which first excited the astonish, 
ment, and afterwards the praise of their enemies. They 
were exposed without cover to the fire of the pro- 
yincials in front, and enfiladed by another part of their 
works. The brave captain Fordyce with several of his 
men fell, the lieutenant and others were taken, and 
all the survivors of thi^ valiant grenadier cbmpany, 
whether prisoners or not, were wounded. Captain 
Fordyce was interred with every military honor, by 
the victors ; the English prisoners treated with kind- 
ness, but the Americans who had joined the king's 
fitandard experienced the greatest cruelties. 

A short time before this, a scheme of importance 
was formed by major Connolly, a Pennsylvanian of 
an intrepid and aspiring disposition, and attached to 
the cause of Britain. The first step of his plan was 
to enter into a league with the Ohio Indians. This 
he communicated to lord Dunmore, and it received 
his approbation. Upon which, Connolly set out, and 
actually succeeded in his design. ^ On his return he ' 
was dispatched to general Gage at Boston, from whom 
)ie received a colonel's commission, and set out in order 
to accomplish the remainder of his scheme. The plan 
in general was to proceed to Fort Detroit, wher« 

M 8 
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captain Lord or the Royal Irish was to meet him with' 
two companies, and a field piece. Connolly was ta 
raise a regiment, with as many Indians and partizans 
as he could ; to enable him to do this, he had power 
. to promise every person that entered into the service,, 
three hundred acres of land, when the troubles were 
over, and what other pecuniary rewards he might 
think proper ; was to appoint and Commission aH the 
oflBcers under him, which commissions were to be con- 
firmed by lord Dunmore. With this force he was to 
penetrate through the country, in order to cut off the 
communication between the southern and northern 
colonies, destroy Fort Pit, and Fort Fincastle, and meet 
lord Dunmore on the 10th of April following, at Alexan- 
dria* Connolly's companions were lieutenant Cameron 
and Dr. Smith. On their road through Maryland^ they 
were all three taken, cast into prison^ and closefjr 
confined. On searching their portmanteaus, a copy 
of Connolly's plan was found. The congress im- 
mediately published the following speech, from lord 
Dunmore to White Eyes, a famous Indian warrior, 
which they said was found in the coloriers custody : 
'* Brother, captain White Eyes, I am glad to hear 
your good speeches, sent to me by major Connolly^ 
and you may be assured I shall put the one end of 
the belt which you have sent me, into the hands of 
our great king, who will be glad to hear from his 
brothers, the Delawares, and will take a strong hold 
of it. You may rest satisfied, that our foolish yeung 
men 3.haU never be permitted to take your lands, but 
on the contrary, the great king will protect you, and 
preserve you in the possession of them. Our young 
people in the country have been very foolish, and 
done many impudent things, for which they must soon 
be sorry, and of which I make no doubt, they have 
acquainted you ; but I must desire you not to listen 
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to them^ as they would be willing that you should 
' s^ct equally foolish with themselves. But rather let 
what you hear, pass in at one ear, and out at the 
other, so that it may make no impression on your 
lieart, until you hear from me fully, which shall be 
as soon as I can give farther information, who am your 
friend and brother. 

** Captain White Eyes will please to acquaint the 
Corn Stalk with these my sentiments also, as well as 
the chiefs of the Mingors, and the other six nations. 
Your sincere friend, and elder brother, Dunmore/' 

The Americans never lost an opportunity of. magni- 
fying every circumstance which would in aiiywise 
tend to the promotion of their own cause, while at 
the same time, they covered in obscurity the very 
motives and views with which thev themselves 
used to accomplish their ends. Some months 
before this^ the inhabitants of Virginia had endeavour* 
ed to gain the Indians over to their side, in order to 
assist them against the loyalists in that state.* This 
vrell known narrative is given by an American par- 
tisan. It begins as follows : 

** We may challenge the whole orations of Demosthenes 
and Cicero, and of any more eminent orator, if Europe 
has furnished more eminent, to produce a single pas- 
sage superior to the speech of Logan, a Mingo chief, 
to lord Dunmore, when governor of the state of 
Virginia. The story is as follows ; of which and of 
the speech, the authenticity is unquestionable* In the 
spring of the year 1714, a robbery and murder wero 
committed on an inhabitantf of the frontiers of Virgi- 

• 

* See page 76. 

t One of the loyalists. Undoubtedly these Indians were 
instigated to take up the hatchet by the Americans against 
their brethren* and for what cause ? Why, because they 
adhered to the British government. 
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nia, by two Indians of the Shawanee tribe ; the nei^lu 
pouring whites, according to their cu^tom,^ undertook 
to punish this outrage in a summary way. Colonel 
Cresapii infamous for the many murders he had com-^ 
ipitted on ^is much injured people, collected a party, 
wd proceeded (]own the Kanhaway in quest of vea- 
geance. Unfortunately a oanoe of women and cbildrea 
with one man only, was seen coming from the oppo- 
site shore, unanncd and unsuspecting any hostile attack 
from the whites. Cresap and his party concealed them^ 
selves oq the b^ink pf the river, and the moment tlia 
canoe reached the shore, singled out their objects, 
and at one fire killed every person in it. This 
happened to be the fj^ily of Logan, who had long 
been distinguisbed^ as a friend of ^he whites. Thia 
unworthy return provoked bis vet^geance. He accords 
ingV signalized himself in the war which ensued. 
In the autumn of the same year, a decisive battle 
was foY^gbt at the ipoiith of the great Kanhawayi be-> 
tween the collected forces of the Shawanees, Mingoes^^ 
and Delawares^ and a detachment of the Virginia 
inilitia.f The Indians were defeated, and sued for 
peace. Log^, however, disdained to be seen among 
the suppliants, but lest the sincerity pf a treaty 
abould be distrusted, from which, sp distinguished a 
chief absented himself, he sent, by a messenger the 
following speech, to be delivered to lord Dunmore ; 
'' I appeal to any white vpam to say if ever he enter- 
ed Logan's cabin hungry, aiid he gaye him not meat} 
if be ever came cold and naked^ and he cloathed him 
not. During the course of tlie last long and blot)dy 
war, Logan remained idle in his cabin, an advocate 
for peace. Such was my love for the whites, that my 

* They were under the necessity in their defence to resial 
"force by force. 

t Under the command of lord Duomore. 
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tt>tiptrymen pointed as they passed, and said, Logaff 
is tht friend of white men. \ had even thought to 
have lived with you, but for the injuries of one 
man. Colonel Cresap, the last spring, in cold blood, and 
unprovoked, murdered all the relations of Logan, not 
Sparing even iny women and children. There run* 
not a drop of my blood in the veins of any living 
creature. This called on ftie for revenge. I have 
sought it ; I have kilU>d many ; I have fully glutted 
my vengeance. For my, country, I rejoice at the 
beams of peace ; but I do not harbour a thoug'ht 
that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt fear. 
He will not turn on his heel to save his life. Who 
is there to mourn for Logan ? Not one.** 

Lord Dunmore retreated from Norfolk, and that 
place was taken possession of by the provincials^^' 
who treated the loyaliists that had remained there, with 
great severity, at the same time that they greatly 
distressed those on board lord Dunmore's Beet, by refu* 
sing to supply them with any necessaries. Nor was this 
all ; the. vicinity of the shipping was so near, as to 
afford the riilemen an opportunity of aiming at the 
people on board, and exercising the cruel occupation 
of killing them, in which they did not fail every day 
to employ themselves. These proceedings at last drew 
a remonstrance from his lordship ; in which he insist* 
ed that the fleet should be furnished with necessaries^ 
and that the soldiers should desist from the cruel 
treatn^ient above mentioned ; but both these requests 
being denied, a resolution was taken to set fire to 
th^ town. After giving the inhabitants proper warning, 
a party, landed, under cover of a ship of war, and 
set fire to that part which lay nearest to the shore ; 
but the fl^MEnes were observed at the same time to break 
forth in every other quarter, and the whole town was 
Reduced to ashes. This universal destruction^; by which 
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^ loss of more than three hundred thousand potlti^ 
pfas incurred, is said to have been occasioned by ordet 
of the congress itself, thai the loyalists might find no 
tefuge there for the future. The Americans after this 
transaction, burned and destroyed the houses and 
plantations withiti reach of the guns of the ships of 
war, and obliged the inhabitants to /emove with their 
cattle, provisions, and portable effects, fui'thei^ into 
the country. 

The beat of the season, and the nUmberl trbwded 
together in lord Dunmore*s fleet, produced a pestilen« 
tial fever, which made great havoc, especially among 
the negroes. At last finding themselves in the utmost 
hazard of perishing, by famine as well as disease^ 
they set fire to the least valuable of their veswd^f 
reserving only about fifty for themselves, in which 
they bid a final adieu to Virginia, some sailing to 
Florida, some to Bermuda, and the rest to the West 
Indies. 

In South Carolina, the provincials had a more foN 
midable enemy to contend with. A squadron whostt 
object was the reduction of^ Charlestown, had been 
fitted out in December, 1775, but by reason of no^ 
favourable weather, did not reach Cape Fear, In North 
Carolina, till the month of May, 1776 ; attd befe it 
met with further obstacles till the end of the mdntb. 
Thus, the Americans, always noted for their alertness 
in raising fortifications, had time to strengthen tboso 
of Charlestown,, in such a manner as rendered it eit- 
ceedingly difficult to be attacked. The British sqcMrdo 
consisted of two fifty-gun ships, four of thirty gUnf^ 
two of twenty ; an armed schooner, and a boddb-kefth, 
all under the command of Sir Peter Parker ; the kud 
forces were commanded by general Clinton, lord 'CofD- 
wallis, and brigadier general Vaugban, It was noir 
determined to try the event of an attack on the city 
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•f Cluirlestown, the capital of South Carolina. The 
Americans bad erected works on Sullivan's Island, 
-fnounted with thirty pieces of cannon, in a very 
advantageous situation, for annoying ships in their 
approach to the town. The militia of the province 
were also collected in great numbers for the defence 
of the metropolis, aided by several continental regi- 
ments, and the whole commanded by general Lee. . 

On the 28th of June, the Bristol and Experiment^ 
'each of fifty guns, supported by several smaller vessels, 
bad with some difficulty crossed the bar, and ad- 
vanced to the attack of the fort on Sullivan's Island, 
constructed entirely of palmetto, a soft and spungy 
xU'ood, in which a ball entering is buried, and makes 
no extended fracture. Though an attack on this fort 
was practical from the sea, it was very difficult to 
obtain a co-operation of the limd forces. This waa 
attempted by landing them on an island adjacent to 
SuUivan^s island, on the east, from which it is separated 
by a narrow creek. Opposite to this creek the Ame- 
ricans had posted a strong body of troops, with cannon 
and entrenchments, while general Lee was posted on 
the main land, with a bridge of boats between that 
and SuUivap's Island ; so that be could at pleasure send 
reinforcements to the troops in the fort on Sullivan'is 
Jdand, 

The attack commenced early in the morning by- 
a bomb-ketch^ which began to throw shells into the 
jTort, and about mid-day the two fifry«.gun ships camo 
np and began a severe fire. Three other frigates 
were ordered to take their station, between Charles^ 
Iqwb and the fort, in order to enfilade the batteries^ 
and cut off the communication with the main land ; 
bnt, . throvigb the ignorance of the pilots, they all stuck; 
fasC^ and though two of them were disentangled, they 
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^ere found to be totally unfit for service : the third 
was burnt, that she might not fall into the hands -of 
the enemy. 

The attack was therefore confined to fire armed 
ships and a bomb-ketch, between whom and the fort a 
dreadful fire ensued. The Bristol suffered exceed- 
^^g'y- '^^^ springs on her cable being shot away, she 
was for some time exposed to the enemy's fire. As 
the Americans poured in great quantities of /red hot 
balls, she was twice in flames. The brave captain 
Morris after receiving five vvounds, was obliged ta 
go between decks, to have his arm amputated. After 
undergoing this operation, he insisted to be carried 
6n the quarter deck to resume his command; here 
he received another wound, but still refused to quit 
his station ; at last he -received a red hot ball in his 
fcelly, which put an end to his life. A few moments 
before he died, one of the officers asked him if he 
had any directions to give with respect to his family^ 
!b which he heroically answered, ** None, I leave 
ihem to the providence of God, and the generosity 
of my country." His majesty on receiving an ticcount 
of this affair, sent the captain^s widow an handsome 
present, and settled a pension on her and her 
tliilcircn. 

Of all the 'officers and seamen who stood on thi 
quatrer deck of the Bristol, not one escaped without 
a wound, excepting Sir Peter Parker alone^ though 
"lie received several contusions during the action, yet 
he modestly says in his dispatches they were not 
worth mentioning. Indeed his intrepidity and presence 
of mind during the action was very ' remarkable. Tb« 
engagement lasted till darkness put an end to it. 
During the height of the attack, the provincial 
batteries remained for some time silent, so that it 
-was concluded that they bad beea abandoji^y but 
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this was found to proceed only from want of powder, 
for as soon as a supply of this article was obtained,, 
the firing was resumed as brisk as before. During 
the whole of this desperate engagement, it was found 
impossible . for the land forces to give any assistance 
to the fleet. The enemy's works were found to bq 
much stronger than they had been imagined, and the 
depth of water effectually prevented them from making 
any attempt. Captain Scott of the Experiment, and lord 
William Canipbell, late governor of the colony, who 
now witli great gallantry served as a volunteer on 
board the ileet, were also dangerously wounded, with 
^ore than two hundred of as brave men as ever the 
British Navy produced, of the crews of these two 
ships only. Particular mention was made of the bravery 
of lieutepants Caulfield, Molloy, and Nugent, of the 
Bristol. Every man that was engaged did his duty. 
The Experiment and Bristol were so much damaged^ 
that it was thought . they could not be got over, the 
bar; however, this was at last accomplished by a 
very great exertion of naval skill, to the surprise of 
the Americans, who bad expected to make therp 
both prizes. On the American side the loss was judged 
to be very considerable, as most of their guns were 
<iisraounted, and reinforcements had poured into thfi 
fort during the whole time of the action. 

During this attack general Lee exposed himself 
to great danger ; as the balls whistled about lie 
observed one of his aid.de-camps shrink every now 
and then, and by the motion of his body ficcmed to 
evade the shot. " Death sir," cried Lee, ^* what do you 
mean, do you doge? Do you kijow that the king 
of Prussia lost above an hundred aid-de-camps in one 
campaign." " So I understand, sir," replied th<fe officer, 
^* biit I did not think you could spare -so many." A 
^hort memoir of this gentleman, may >not be uiuiecess^ryi 
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He was born in Chester, in the year 1726; hii 
father, a man of considerable property in that county, 
was in the year 1745 appointed colonel of the 44th 
regiment of foot. 

As Charles was an only son, his father bestowed 
upon him a very liberal education, and in the year 
1745 he obtained a commission for him in his own 
regiment, in which he continued till the year 176Q, 
passing through the ranks of ensign, lieutenant, and 
captaiti. 

During this time Charles Lee was present at several 
actions, the first of which was at the defeat of gene- 
ral Braddoct, at Monongahela ; after this be was at the 
attack of the lines of Ticonderoga, in 1753, where 
he was shot through the body. The next year he was 
with general Prideaux at the reduction of Niagara, and 
in the year 1760 was at the conquest of Canada, witb 
general Amherst. 

The campaign being ended, captain Lee ^obtained 
leave to return to England, where, in the year 1761-, 
he was appointed major in the 103d regiment, which, 
on the breaking out of the Spanish war, was sent to 
Portugal, under the command of lord Loudon. In .Por- 
tugal, as well as in America, major Lee behaved with dig- 
tingtiished bravery ; and general Burgoyne, under whose 
immediate direction he was, bore testimony of his firoi- 
iiess in executing the orders he received to surprise 
the Spanish camp, which he did with a bravery and 
intrepidy that settled his character as ^ distinguished 
officer. 

At the peace of 1763, major Lee's qorps was dis- 
banded, and he, unwilling to remain inactive, ob- 
tained leave to enter into the service of the king of 
Poland, by whom he was greatl}' caressed ; he after- 
wards went as a volunteer in the war between Busaia 
fiiid the Ottoman Porte. , 
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In the year 1772, he returned to England, and in 
the month of May, in that year, he was honored with 
the rank of lieutenant colonel, after which he went to 
America, to visit a numerous sec of friends he had 
in that country. 

Whether he had at that time entertained any inten- 
tion of intermeddling in the dispute between Great 
Britain and the colonies, we cannot pretend to decide: 
but as soon as the colonies began to raise forces, he 
immediately resigned his half pay, and with the greatest 
alacrity accepted the post of major general in their 
armies. 

In person genei'al Lee was five feet eight inches high, 
slender in his make, but able to endure the greatest 
hardships, little caring what he eat or drank, or om 
what he slept. His actions have shewn him to be brave, 
active, and determined ; this may be seen by the follow- 
ing circumstance. At the time general Clinton sailed 
from Boston, Lee, at the head of a strong detachment 
from the American army before that place, immediately 
set out to secure New York from the attempt which it 
was supposed the British troops would have made upon 
that city. Having succeeded in that object, general 
Clinton could not but be surprised at bis' arrival in 
Virginia, to find Lee in possession, and in the same 
state of preparation in which he had left him at New 
York. Upon his departure for Cape Fear, Lee agairi 
traversed thte continent with the utmost expedition to 
secure North Carolina: and at length upon the fur- 
ther progress of the fleet and army to the southward, 
Lee again proceeded with equal celerity to tlie defence 
of Charlesto\<^n. 

General Lee was a studious man, and of intense ap- 

Clication, not only in his profession as a soldier, 
ut even that of a lawyer. As he visited most 
of * tli^ courts of Europe, he acquired a perfect 
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knowledge of their languages. He spoke the Indian 
language as well as English, and as he passed great 
part of the former war among the Indians they had 
a particular friendship for him. 

His resentment against the British government was very 
iti-ongy but for what cause it is not conjectured ; however, 
it is well known that he was of an ardent, fiery disposi-: 
tion, of which the following letter is a specimen; the 
reader will observe that this letter was written to a 
gentleman in Maryland,* in the beginning of the year 
i776, some months before any reinforcements arrived 
from England to. America. 

** I know not," says this modero Achilles, ** in the 
whole course of my life, I ever read any thing which 
•o much moved my pity and indignation as the late 
declaration of the convention of Maryland. They de- 
clare, they shall esteem separation from Great Britain 
as the last of misfortunes. What ! when an attempt 
has been inade to rob you and your posterity of yont 
birthrights; when your fields have been laid wasted, 
your towns have been burnt, und your citizens but- 
chered ;t when your property is seized and confiscated 
in all parts of the world j when an inexorable tyrant, 
an abandoned parliament, and a corrupt, pusillanimous 
people, h*ve formed a hellish league to rob you of tvefy 

* Maryland was one of the last states which yielded to the 
declaration of independence to the British crown. 

f When ! — Where ! At this very time seven thousand 

British troops were shut up in Boston, surrounded by an in- 
numerable host of Americans: Canada at the same time 
overrun by another army of Americans and Indians. 

Surely one cannot help being astonished at the virulence 
with which Mr. Lee speaks, on the present occasion, against 
his country, which had loaded him and his family with honors. 

" Describe Achilles, as Achilles was, 

*' Impatient — rash — inexorable^ — proud — 

'* Scorning all judges^ and all law but arms.'^ 
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thing men hold most dear ; is it possible there should be 
creatures^ who march on two legs, and call themselves 
human, wlio can be so destitute of sentiment, courage, 
and feeling, as sobbingly to protest, they should con- 
sider separation from these butchers and robbers as th^ 
last of misfortunes ? • \ 

*' Oh I could brain you with your ladies' fan*.' " 
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CHAP. VII. 



Author's Journal continued. Further Description of the 
River St. Lawrence. Anecdote of an Algonquin 
Wovmn, An Attempt to surprise the British Troops 
at Three ^Rivers. Americans defeated. Retreat 
to St. John's. The British prepare a Fleet to 
cross Lake Champlain. Sails and engages the Ame^ 
rican Fleet, which is defeated. British Troops 
lake possession of Crown Point. Retires to Winter 
Suarters. 



It is now high time to take notice of tlie military ope* 
rations of the British forces to which I was attached 
in Canada. It has been already mentioned that colonel 
Arnold raised the siege of Quebec and retreated with the 
greatest precipitation towards Three Rivers, 

On the 29th June^ 1776, having accomplished our 
voyage to Quebec, general Carleton found himself at the 
head of twelve thousand regular troops, among whom were 
those of Brunswick. With this force we set out for Three 
Rivers, where we expected that Arnold would have made 
a stand, but he had fled to Sorel, a place one hundred and 
fifty miles distant from Quebec, where he was at last met 
by the reinforcements, ordered by congress, under 
the command of general Thomas ; who was appointed 
by that body, commander in chief in Canada, in the 
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toom of Montgomery. A few days after he arrived 
at the American encampment, he was seized with the 
small pox, and died, having forbidden his men to - 
innoculate, he conformed to his own rule, and refused 
to avail himself of that precaution. On his death 
the command at first devolved on Arnold, and after- 
Mrards on general Sullivan. 

In the mean time, our troops proceeded with all 
expedition from Quebec to Three Rivers, which place 
was appointed the general rendezvous of the army. 
In our passage up the river St. Lawrence, our eyes 
were entertained with beautiful landscapes, the banks 
being in many places very bold and steep, , and shaded 
with lofty trees, and in others crowded with villages, 
the air became so mild and temperate, that we 
thought ourselves transported into another climate. 
June 5th our regiment was ordered to land, and to 
press forward with all expedition. €th, Arrived at 
Three Rivers. This town lies half way between Que- 
bec and Montreal, and about thirty leagues from 
each ; it has its name from three rivers which joia 
their current above a quarter of a mile below the 
village, and fall into the great one, St. Lawrence. 
It is much resorted toby the, several tribes of Indians 
who come down those rivers, and trade with the in- 
habitants in various kind of furs. The country about 
it is fertile in corn, fruits, &c. 

For the sake of many of my readers who perhaps 
have never 'read the following anecdote, which is re- 
lated of ^n Algonquin wonnan, I shall take the liberty 
qf relating it in this part of my journal. 

That nation being at war with the Iroquois, she hap- 
pened to be taken prisoner and was carried to one of the 
tillages belonging to them. Here she was stripped naked, 
ted her Ijands and feet bound with ropes, in one of their 
cabifts. In this condition she remained ten days^ the 
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savages sleeping round her every night. The eleventi! 
night, while they were asleep, she found means to dis- 
engage one of her hands, after which she inamediately 
freed herself from the ropes, and went to the door. 
Though she had now an opportunity of escaping un- 
perceivcd, her revengeful temper could not let slip so 
favorable an opportunity of killing one of her enemies. 
The attempt was manifestly at the hazard of her own 
life ; yet, snatching up a hatchet, she killed the savage 
that lay next her ; and springing out of the cabin, 
concealed herself in a hollow tree which she bad 
observed the day before. The groans of the dying 
person soon alarmed the other savages, and the young 
ones immedliately set out in pursuit of her. Per- 
ceiving from her tree, that they all directed their course 
one way, and that none of the savages were near her, 
she left her sanctuary, and flying by an opposite direc* 
tion, ran into a forest without being perceived. The 
second day after this her footseps were discovered, 
and they pursued her with such expedition that the 
third day she discovered her enemies at her heels; upon 
this she threw herself into a pond of water, and diving 
among some reeds and bulrushes, she could just breathe 
above water without being perceived. Her pursuers 
after making the most diligent search, were forced to 
return. For thirty- five days this woman held on her 
course, through woods and tleserts, withput any other 
sustenance than roots and wild berries, .When she came 
to the river St. Lawrence, she -made with her own hands 
a kind of wicker raft on which she crossed. As she 
went by the French for Three Rivers, without well 
knowing where she was, she perceived a canoe full 
of savages, and fearing they might be Iroquois^ ran 
again into the woods, where she remained till sun seU 
Continuing her course, soon after she saw Three Rivers, 
and was then discovered by a party whom she knew (ft; 
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be Hurons, a nation in alliance with the Algonquins ; 
she then squatted down behind a bush, calling out 
to them, that she was not in a condition to be 
seen, because she was naked. They immediately threw 
her a blanket, and then conducted her to the fort, 
where she recounted her story. 

June 8th. At three o'clock this mornins: our drums 
beat to arms, and we soon marched out of the village 
to meet our foe. 

This being the first skirmish I ever was engaged in, 
it really appeared to me to be a very aerious matter, 
especially when the bullets came whistling by our ears. 
In order to encourage the young soldiers amongst us^ 
some of the veterans who had been well used to this kind 
of work, said, ** there is no danger if you hear the 
sound of the bullet, which is fired against you, you 
are safe, and after the first charge all your fears will 
be done away." These remarks I found to be perfectly 

• _____ 

true many a time afterwards. The cannon from 
the ships in the river, and the field pieces on 
land, began now to roar; many of the unfortunate 
Americans were killed and wounded. 

'* Present we heard the battle's loud alarm, 
" The hideous cannon with continued roar, 
** Proclaims approaching death and wide spread harm: 
' ^* Confusion echoes from the martial shore.'' 

Surely war, whether offensive or defensive, is a picture 
of desolation ! 

1*bis was a very bold enterprise indeed of the Ame- 
ricans to attack our troops. Two thousand of them 
crossed over from Sorel in fifty boats, landed at the 
Point du Lai, before day-light, with an intention to 
surprise us at Three Rivers. General Frazer, who com- 
manded the British van, was not to be taken by surprise. 
•The Americans soon found that they were greatly mis- 
taken in their intelligence concerning our position: 

O 2 
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ivhen they discovered their mistake they were greatly 
alarmed, particularly when they found that brigadier 
gepf'ral Nesbit, who had landed the troops from the 
transports, had got behind them. After some time 
they gave up ofTtnsive measures, and retreated to the 
woods. Our troops still pushed forward in hopes of 
taking their boats and cutting off their retreat; two 
boats only were taken, the rest escaped. The Dum« 
ber of the Americans killed and wounded were con* 
siderablc ; about two hundred surrendered, or were taken 
prisoners in the woods. Generals 1 hompson and Irwin, 
who commanded this party, with several other American 
officers were among the prisoners : few of the British 
fell on this day. 

9th. Ordered on board our transports with all ex- 
pedition ; the wind springing up fair, the fleet sailed 
towards Sorel. 

11th. Our ship grounded on a sand bank, just in 
the middle of the river St. Lawrence ; here we re- 
mained fast near two hours, and then drifted ; we 
received no damage, and soon regained our station. 

14th. Landed at Sorel, here we heard that the 
Americans had retreated, only two hours before. All 
the fires in their encampment were bnming. 

15th. Our troops began to march in three columns, 
under the command of general Burgoyne, who led the 
pursuit. 

16th. Continued our march day and night, ex- 
pecting evey hour to come up with diem. However, 
in all their haste, they took care to set on fire their 
batteaux, ships, military stores, &c. It must be con- 
fessed that their distresses at this time were very great. 
A British army close on their rear, and threatening 
them with destruction ; their men obliged to drag their 
loaded batteaux up the rapids by mere strength, 'often 
to their middle in water. They were likewise eooun-* 
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bered with great numbers labouring under that dreadful 

disease, the small pox, which is so fatal in America. 

It was said that two regiments at one time had not a 

single man in health, another had only six, and a 

fourth only forty, and two more were nearly in the 

same condition. 

While the Americans were retreating, they were 

daily annoyed, by the remonstrances of the inahabitants 

of Canada, who had either joined or befriended them. 

l\fany of the Canadians had taken a decided part in 

their favor, rendered them essential services, and 

tihereby incurred the heavy penalties annexed to the 

<nrime of supporting rebellion. These, though congress 

liad assured them but a few months before, ** that 

they would ricver abandon them to the fury of their 

common enemies," were, from the necessity of the case^ 

left exposed to the resentment of their rulers. The 

Tetreating army recommended them to cast themselves 

on the mercy of that government, against which they 

had offended.* 

18th. Took possession of the redoubts at St. Jobn*s, 
and found all the buildings in flames, all the craft 
and large boats the enemy could not drag up the 
rapids of Chamblee, with some provisions, were also 
burnt : twenty-two pieces of cannon were left behind, 
and several other marks appeared of great precipita- 
tion and fright, in the retreat of the enemy. 

26tb. We heard that the Americans had retreated 
across Lake Champlain to Crown Point. We could not 
for want of boats urge our pursuit any farther. 

September 30th. We have been very busy these three 
months past in constri^cting a fleet, in order to face the 

* They did iadeed receive mercy, for I never saw any of 
them either imprisoned or otherwise punished by our govern- 
merrt, for their joining the Americans at that timt ; and I was 
is Canada for twelve months after thi«. 
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enemy on water. The spirit of our troops has risen 
iu proportion to the difficulties which they had to 
encounter. A fleet is now prepared. The ship In- 
flexible, mounting eighteen twelve-pounders is ready 
to sail ; three weeks ago her keel was laid. Two 
schooners, one of fourteen and another of twelve six- 
pounders. A flat bottom radeau, carrying six twenty- 
four pounders, and six twelve-pounders, besides how- 
itzers. A gondola, with seven nine-pounders. Twenty 
smaller vessels, with brass fleld pieces, from nine to 
twenty-four pounders. A number of long boats. A 
great number of batteaux, destined for the transporta- 
tion .of the army, have been in three months little 
less than created. 

October 1st. Our little squadron was pot under the 
Command of Captain Pringle, and is now ready to sail. 

Upon the 11th, our squadron came up with the Ame- 
rican fleet, commanded by Arnold ; they were at anchor 
under the island Valicour, and seemed a strong line, 
extending from the island to the west side of the 
continent. The wind was so unfavorable, that the ship 
Inflexible, and some other vessels of force, could not 
be brought to action. 

Orders were now given to anchor, in a line as near 
as possible to the American fleet, that their retreat 
might be cut ofi^. This was frustrated by the extreme 
obscurity of the night, and in the morning the American 
fleet had got a considerable distance from our ships up 
the lake. 

13th. Eleven sail of the Americans was seen rinaking 
oflp to Crown Point, when after a chase of seven hours, 
captain Pringle, on board of the IV^aria, of fourteen six- 
pounders, having the armed vessels, Carlcton and In- 
flexible, a small distance a-stern, Came up with the enemy, 
the rest of the fleet almost out of sight. The action 
l>egan at twelve o'clock, and lasted two hours. The 
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Washington galley struck during the action, and some 
time after, Arnold in the Congress galley, and fiv^ 
gondolas, ran on shore and blew up the vessels. In 
this perilous enterprize he paid attention to a point 
of honor. lie did not quit his own galley till she 
was in flames, lest our sailors should board her, and 
strike her flag. The killed and wounded in our fleet 
did not amount to forty. General Carleton was on 
board the Maria during the action, and praised in the 
highest terms the. conduct of the officers and men of 
the corps of artillery who served the gun boats, and who 
sustained for many hours the whole fire of the ene- 
my's fleet,* the rest of the vessels not being able to 
work up near enough to join effectually in the 



engagement. 



The Americnns hearing of the defeat of their naval 
force, set fire to all the buildings and houses in and 
near Crow.n Point, and retired to Ticonderoga. 

The result of this sea fight, though unfortunate for 
the Americans, raised the reputation of Arnold higher 
than ever ; in addition to the fame of a brave soldier, 
he acquired that of an able naval officer. Waterburg, 
the second in command, and brigadier general in the 
American army, ■ was taken. Out of fifteen American 
armed vessels which engaged our fleet in the morniag, 
three only escaped ; the rest were taken, burnt an(J 
destroyed. 

General Carleton landed at Crown Point, and took 
possession of the ground from which the Americans 
had retreated, and was there joined by our army. 
He sent out several reconnoitering parties, and pushed 
forward a strong detachment on both sides of the lake, 
which approached near to Ticonderoga. Some of our 
vessels came * within cannon shot of the American 

* The matrosses who served in the gun-boaU wqfq drafts from 
thQ Irish Artillery la Cbapelixod. 
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works at that place. But the strength of that garrison^ 
and the season of the year restrained us from making 
jtny attempt, at that time, on Ticonderoga. 

31st« Our army embarked on board of the batteauK, 
and on the 2d of November landed at St. John's, in 
Canada. 

Such was the termination of the northern campaign 
in 1776. After the death of Montgomery, evacuations 
of posts, defeats, and retreats, had almost interruptedly 
been the portion of the Americans. ^ 

The Winter Quarters of the British army was in the 
following order : — 

HEAD QIJARTERS, QJJEBEC. 

X 0:^^^P^^r''' } <^--> H-P'-taJ. Montreal. 
Van Brigade^ commanded byl At Le Prairie, Longeuil, &c-. ex- 

fen. Frazer, grenadiers, light > tending on the south side of the 
nfantry and 2Uh regiment, j riyerSt.LawreneetoSt.Cars, 

First Brigade commanded by brigadier general PoweL 

9th regiment , lale Jesus. 

47 th do. t St. Luce, Recollet, St. Gene* 

viere and St. Lawrent. 
•53d Chamblee. 

Second Brigade, commanded by brigadier general Hamilton. 

20th regiment Isle au Noix. 

21st do St. John's. 

34-th do Quebec. 

C2d do Point Levy, opposite to 

Quebec. 

German troops commanded by generals Reidesel and Speicht, 
were quartered from Bertheier to Three Riyers« and forty miles 
l>elow Three Rivers, on the road to Quebec. 

Maclean's Royal Highlanders, emigrants, quartered at Chi- 
nage Bonne, and River du China. 

Sir John Johnson'^s regiment, called the New Yorker's, quar« 
tered at Lachine, I«a Point Clare, and St. Ann. 

8th regiment Upper Posts, NiSigara^ 

Detroit, &c. 

t Lieutenant colonel Nesbit died about this time, at Quebec, 
he was a brave, humane officer, and greatly beloved by the 
brigade which he commanded. 
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The Isle of Jesus wbere the 9%h regiment was 
|uartered, lies in the neighbourhood of Montreal, and 
s about eight leagues in length, and two in breadth;, * 
lere as in other parts of Canada, the forests present 
I. most beautiful appearance, and contain a great 
variety of trees, among which are pine, fir, cedar, 
>ak, maple, ash, walnut, beech, elm, and poplar* 
The Indians hollow the red elm into canoes, some 
>f which, made out of one piece, will contain twenty 
)6rsoHs. About November^ the bears and wild cats 
ake up their habitations in the hollow elms, and 
emain there till April. Here are also found cherry 
rees, plumb trees^ the vinegar tree, the fruit of which, 
leing infused in water, produces vinegar ; and an 
iquatic plant> called atoca, the fruit of. which may 
>e made into a confection; the white thorn, the 
:otton treej^ on the top of which grow several tufts 
rf flowers, which when shaken in the morning, before 
the dew. falls off^ produces honey that may be boiled 
up into sugar^ tlie seed being a pod, containing a 
ftry fine kind of cotton : the sun plant, which re- 
lembles a. marigold, and grows to the height of seven 
►r eight feet ; Turkey Corn, French beans, gourds, 
Helens-, capillaire> and the hop plant. 

Canada is said to be inhabited by two hundred thou- 
iekI French, who live in affluence. They have full 

a 

berty to hunt, fish, fell timber for fuel, or buildings 
nd to sow and plant: as much land as they can cuU 
vate. Their greatest hardship is the winter cold, 
'hich is here so excessive from December to April, 
lat the grey-test rivers are frozen ov^r, and the snow 
es commonly two or three feet deep on the ground, 
hough it extends no farther north than 48^ of latitude. 

The forests of Canada are also well stocked with 
rirds. Tiiey contain two kinds of eagles, the largest 
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of which have a white head and neck, and prey upoif 
^ hares and rabbits, which they carry up to their nests: 
but the others arc grey, and prey on birds and fishes* 
The patridges are grey, red, and black, with long 
tails, which they spread out as a fan, like a turkey 
cock, and make a very beautiful appearance. The chief 
Canadian bird of melody, is the white bird, which is 
very handsome, and remarkable for announcing the 
yeturn of spring. The fly bird is tliought to be the 
most beautiful of any in nature ; with all his plumage, 
he is no larger than a cock chaffer, and he makes a 
noise with his wings, like the humming of a large fly: 
his legs are like two needles, and from his bill, which 
is of the same thickness, a small sting proceeds, with 
which he pierces the flowers, and thereby nourishes 
liimsclf with the sap. The female has nrothing striking 
in its appearance; but the male is a perfect beautv^ 
having oi> its head a small tuft of the most beautiful 
bleick, his breast red, his belly white, his back, 
wiugs and tail green, like that of a rose bush: 
specks of gokl scattered all over the plumage, add 
greatly to its beauty ; and an irftpereeptible down 
produces the nioiyt delightful shadings that ean be 
imagined. Rattle snakes are found here, some of them 
as thick as a man's leg : when he moves his body, 
which is covered with rows of scales^ his tail rattles, whence 
he has his name : his bite is mortal, but an herb grows 
wherever this reptile is found in this country, calleci 
the ratile snake*s plant, which is an infallible antidote 
to tlie ])oison of his bite, by chewing it and apply^ 
ing it in the nature of a pfciister to the wound. The 
rattle snake seldom bite passengers, unless he is pro- 
voked or trod upon : the Indians, however, pursue them 
and greatly prize their flesh, which they eat. There it' 
a carnivorous animal here called the carcajou, of the 
cat k'nd, having a very long tail; its body is about tnro 
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^eet ill length. It is said that this animal, winding 
himself abr>ut a tvee, wHl dart from thence upon the 
elk, twist his strong tail round his body, and cut his 
throat in a moment. Wolves are scarce in Canada, 
but they afford the finest furs in all the country ; their 
flesh is white and good to eat, and they pursue their 
prey to the tops of ^he largest trees. There are three 
sort of squirrels here ; that called the flying squiiTel 
Avill leap forty paces and more, from one tree to another. 
This little animal is easily tafried, and is very livelyv 
The Canadian porcupine is less than a middling dog; 
when roasted, he eats full ^s well as a sucking pig. 
There are two sort of Ijears here, one a reddish and 
the other of a black colour, but the former is the most 
dangerous. Some of the rivers breed a kind of cro- 
codile, that differs but little from those of the Nile. 
The meadx)w grounds, in Canada, which are well watered, 
yield excellent grass, and breed vast numbers of great 
and small cattle ; their horses are small, but very active; 
where the arable land is well manured, it produces 
rich crops, tobacco in particular, thrives exceedingly. 

The lakes are both large and numerous. Lake Supe- 
rior, or the Upper Lake, which is situated the farthest 
north, is reckoned one hundred leagues in length, 
^nd seventy where broadest. Indeed the whole country 
abounds with large lakes and rivers ; so that here a man 
may wander one thousand miles on the banks of the 
finest lakes and rivers in the world, without meeting 
with a human creature. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Admiral Lord iTowe and General Sir William H(m^ 
appointed Comrr\issioners for restoring Peace to the- 
Colonies. Arrives at Staten Island, Conversation 
between Colonel Paterson and General Washington, 
Hostilities commence. Americans defeated 'with great 
Slaughter. New York taken by the British. General 
Assault against Fort Washington, garrisoned by the 
Americans. Surrender Prisoners of War. Fort Lee 
and Rhode Island taken by the British. General 
Lee taken. Hessians defeated. 



It has been already observed , that the command o( 
the force which was designed to act against , New 
York was given to admiral lord Howe, and his brother 
Sir William ; officers, who as well for their personal 
character, as their known bravery, stood high in 
the confidence of the British nation. 

The admiral and general in addition to their mi- 
litary powers, were appointed commissioners for re- 
storing peace to the colonies, and so desirous was 
the general to effect his favorite purpose of pacifica- 
tion, that he lay a considerable time before New York, 
lyithout attempting to commence hostilities, until he 
should be joined by his brother, whom he expected 
daily from England, with an enlargement of their powers 
as commissioners for restoring peace to the colonies. 
On the 1 2th July, 1776, lord Howe reached States 
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Island 9 the head quarters of the general, and imme- 
diately sent on shore by a flag to Aniboy, a clr- 
cular letter, addressed to the governors of the different 
colonies, acquainting them with his appointment as 
commissioner in conjunotion with the general, together 
with a declaration to the inhabitants. Copies of these 
papers were sent by general Washington to congress, who 
immediately published them in all the newspapers, that 
every one, as they said, might see the insidiOusncss 
of the British ministry, and that they had nothing 
to trust to besides the exertion of their own valor. 

The -admiral and general unwilling to- proceed to 
coercive measures, and anxious to effect their favorite 
purpose of pacification, deputed colonel Paterson, the 
adjutant-general, with a message to general Washing- 
ton, stating that the comniissi oners were invested with 
powers of reconciliation, and that they would derive the 
greatest pleasure from effecting an accommodation, and 
wished this visit to be considered as the first advance to- 
wards that desirable object. 

The following conversation passed at the interview 
between general Washington and colonel Paterson :* 

After usual compliments, in which, as well as through 
the whole conversation, colonel Paterson addressed 
general Washington by the title of excellency, colonel 
Paterson entered upon the business by saying, that 
general Howe much regretted the difficulties which 
had arisen, respecting the address of the letters to 
general Washington,t that the address was deemed con- 



"* This conversation was published by order of congress. 

f A few days before this interview general Howe sent « 
letter, directed •' To George Washington, esquire/* which b« 
refused to receive, as not being addressed to him in his 
official capacity. In his letter to congress on the subject, he 
^Tote as follows: " I would not on any occasion sacrifice 
essentials to punctilio, but in this instance I deemed it a daty 
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sistent with propriety, and founded upon precedents* of 
th# like nature, by ambassadors and plenipotentiaries, 
whcra disputes of difEcuities of rank had arisen ; 
that general Washington might recollect be bad last 
summer addressed a letter to general Howe, "To the 
honorable William Howe, escjuire j" that lord Howe 
and general Howe did not mean to derogate from 
the respect or rank of general Waabington ; for 
they llfcld his person and character in the highest 
esteem ; that the direction, with the addition of &c, 
&c. &c. implied every thing that ought to foUoiv. 
He then produced a letter, which he did not directly 
offer to general Washington, but observed that it was 
the same letter which had been sent, and laid it on 
tJic table, with the superscription, " To George Wash- 
ington, &c. &c. &c." The general declined the letter, 
and said, that a letter directed to a person in a public 
character should have some description or indicatioa 
of it, otherwise it would appear a mere private letter ; 
that it was true, &c. &c. &c. implied every thing, 
and they also imphed any thing ; that the letter to 
general Howe alluded to, was an answer ta one 
received, under a like address from him, which the 
officer on duty having taken, he did not think proper 
to return, but answered it in tlie same mode of 
address ; that he should absolutely decline any letter 
directed to him as a private person, when it related 
to his public station. Colonel Paterson then said, 

to my country aad appointment, to insist on that respect, 
which in any other than a public view, I would willingly 
have waved.'' Congress applauded his couduct in a public 
resolution, and at the same time directed, that no letter or 
message should be received on any occasion whatever, from 
the enemy, by the commander in chief, or others, the. com- 
manders of the American army, but such as were directed 
to them in the character they severally suitaiaed. 
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tbat general Howe would not urge his delicacy any * 
farther, and repeated his assertions, that no failure 
of respect was intended. He then said he would 
endeavour as well as he could to recollect general 
Howe's sentiments on the letter, and the resolution of 
congress sent him a few days before, respecting the 
treatment of our prisoners in Canada ; and added 
that the affairs of that province were in another de- 
partment not subject to the control of general llowr, 
but that he and general Howe utterly disapproved of 
every infringement of the rights of humanity. 

Colonel Paterson then took a paper out of hil 
pocket, and after looking it over, said he had ex* 
pressed nearly the same words. General Washington 
then said, that he had also forwarded a copy of the 
resolves to general Burgoyne, to which colonel Paterson 
replied, he did not doubt but a proper attention would 
be paid to them, and that he (general Washington) 
was sensible that cruelty was not the characteristic 
of the British nation. Colonel Paterson then pro- 
ceeded to say he had it in charge to mention the case 
of general Prescot, who they were informed was treated 
with such rigour, that under his age and infirmities 
.fatal consequences might be apprehended. 

General Washington replied, that general Prescot's 
treatment had not fallen under his notice, that he had 
treated all persons under his particular direction wiili 
kindness, and made their situation as easy and con^foitible • 
as possible ; that he did not know where general Proscot 
wa9, but believed his treatment was diiTcrent from their 
information. General Washington then mentioned the- 
case of colonel Allen, and the officers who had been 
confined in Boston jail. As to the first, colonel Pa- 
terson answered, that general Howe had no knowledge 
pf it, but by information from general Wasljington, . 
and that tb^ Canada company was not under his di- 
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recti on or control ; but as to tbe othct prisoners at 
Boston, whenever the state of the army at that place 
admitted it, they were treated with humanity, and 
even indulgence : he asserted this upon bis honor, 
and should be happy in an opportunity to prove it 
General Washington then observed, that tbe conduct 
of several of the officers would well have, warranted 
a different treatment from what they bad received j 
some shaving refused to give any parole, and others 
having broken it when given, by escaping or endear 
vouring so to do. Colonel Paterson answered, that as 
to the first, they misundersaod the matter very much, 
and seemed to have mistaken the line of propriety 
exceedingly ; and as to the latter, general Howe utterly 
disapproved, and condemned their conduct. Tbat^ 
if a remonstrance was made, such violations of gooc^^^l 
faith would be severely punished ; but that he hopec^ .^sd 
general Washington was too just to draw public infe^^^e^ 
rence from the misbehaviour of some private indivf -^^yu 
duals ; that bad men were to be found in every cla^u^aiu 
and society. And such behaviour was considered ^ as 
a dishonor to the British army. Colonel Paters 
then proceeded to say, that the goodness and ben»=. 
violence of the king had induced him to appoi ^ wot 

lord Howe and general Howe his commissio n .^ l ers 

to accommodate this unhappy dispute; that they lu^^mad 
great powers, and would derive the greatest pleasid— "ure 
from effecting an accommodation, and that he, (coIoc^E-iie/ 
Paterson,) wished to have this visit considered, as 

making the first advances to this desirable object. Genes' -T?/ 
Washington replied, he was not invested with a^-^/ 
powers on this subject, by those from whom he deriv^-erf 
his authority. But from what had appeared or transpiret/ 
on this head, lord Howe and general Howe were only 
to grant pardons ; that those who had committed no 
fault, wanted no pardon 5 that the Americans were only 
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legending what they deemed their indisputable tight, 
Ccdonel Paterson said, that would open a very wide 
field for argument. He expressed his apprehensions, 
that an adherence to forms was likely to obstruct business 
of the greatest moment and concern. He then observed 
that a proposal had been made of exchanging governor 
Skene for Mr. Lovell ; that he now had authority to 
accede to that proposal. General Washington replied, 
dhat the proposition had been made by the direction of 
congress, and having been then rejected, he could not 
now renew the business, or give any answer, till he had 
previously communicated with them. 

Colonel Paterson was treated with the greatest attention 
and politeness during the whole business, and expressed 
strong acknowledgements that the usual ceremony of 
blinding his eyes had bee^ dispensed with. At the 
breaking up of the conference, general Washington 
strongly invited him to partake of a small collation 
provided for him, which he politely declined, Meg^j^ 
his late breakfast,, and an impatience to return to 
general Howe, though he had not executed his com- 
mission so amply as he wished. Finding he did not 
purpose staying, he was introduced to the general 
officers, after which he took his leave ^ and was 
safely conducted to his own boat, which waited for 
faim, about four miles distant from the city. 

While the two royal commissioners, admiral and 
general Howe were endeavouring in their civil capacity, to 
effect a re-union between Great Britain and the colonies, 
in order to avert the calamities of war, congress seemed 
more determined in opposition, and ridiculed the power 
with which the commissioners were invested ''of grant- 
ing general and particular pardons to all those, who, 
though they had deviated from their allegiance, were 
willing to return to their duty." Their general answer 
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to this was ^' that they who had committed no fauttf 
wanted no pardon/' and immediately entered into a 
resolution 9 *^ that the good people of the United States 
may be informed of the plan of the eomniissionerSy 
and what the terms, with which the insidious court 
of Great Britain had endeavoured to amuse and disarm 
tliem, and tliat the few who stiU remained suspended 
by a hope, founded either in the justice or moderation 
of their lute king, might now at length be conyinced 
that the valour alone of their country was to save its 
liberties.'' This was immediately followed by another 
resolution in order to detach the Germans who bad 
entered into the service of Britain ; it was penned in 
these words: ^^ Resolved, that these states wiK receive 
all such foreigners who shall leave the armies of his 
Britannic majesty in America, and shall chuse to be* 
come members of any of these States, and they shall be 
protected in the free exercise of their respective reli- 
.|p>ns, and be invested with the rights, privileges, and 
immunities of natives, as established by the laws of these 
States; and moreover, that this congress will provide 
for every such person, fifty acres of unappropriated 
lands, in some of these States to be held by him and his 

m 

heirs as absolute property.*' 

An attack upon Long Island being determined on 
by our commanders, the fleet covered the descent 
of tlic army, which effected a landing with forty pieces 
of cannon, in two hours and a half, near a town called 
Utrecht, on the south-western extremity of the Island, 
without any opposition, on the twenty-second of August, 
1776. General Putnam, with a large body of troops,-lay 
encamped and strongly fortified at Brooklyn : a range 
of hills were between the armies, the principal pass 
of which was at a village called Flat Bush. Large detach* 
ments of the American army occupied the hills and passes^v 
The ri^ht of the British army was comniaadcd by general 
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Clinton^ lord Percy and lord Cornwallis ; the centre, 
composed of Hessians, under general Heister, took post 
at Flat Bush, and the left, under general Grant, neai* 
the shore. About nine in the evening of the 26th, Ihe 
van of the army, consisting of the light infantry, gre-. 
nadiers, and light-horse, marched to the right in order 
to sieize a pass near the village of Jamaica. General 
CKnton being arrived within haif a mile of the pass 
about two hours before day-break, settled his dispo- 
sition for the attack. One of his patroles falling in 
vfhh a patrole composed of American ofSccrs, took them 
all. The way being thus open, the whole army de- 
scended into the level country which led to the Ame- 
rican lines at Brooklj^n. 

At half past eight o'clock on the morning of the 
dth, the attack was commenced by the light infantry 
und light dragoons, upon large bodies of the Americans, 
who retreated towards their camp. Here they were 
met by the Hessians and exposed to the fire of two 
parties ; generals Heister and Grant in their front^and 
general Clinton in their rear; they were immediately 
thrown into the utmost confusion ; . and in their effort to 
retreat back to the lines at Brooklyn, great numbers 
were killed and taken prisoners, among the latter major* 
general Sullivan, brigadier-general lord Sterling,* bri- 
gadier-general Udell, ten field oflScers, eighteen cap- 

* The following account of lord Sterling was given about thi* 
time in the English publications : 

" His father, Mr. Alexander, (for that was his real nanie)went 
to America many years ago, where he acquired a considerable 
estate. 

" Upon the death of lord Sterling, a Scotch peer, whose name 
was Alexander, either the late or present Mr. Alexander caoie 
over to England and laid claim to the title. When the cause was 
tried by the house of lords and the claim rejected, the lords 
forbade him to assume the title on pain of Being led round 
Westminster- Hall labelled as an impostor ; but ever since, by the 
• courtesy of his countrymen^ he has been distmguished by thj« 
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tains, forty-tbree lieutenants, eleven ensigns, one adjiK> 
tant, three surgeons, two volunteers, and one thousand 
«n<l six rank and file. 

Washington had crossed over from New York in the. 
height of the engagement : when he saw the disposi* 
tion of the two armies, it is said that he wrung bis 
hands and cried out '^ Good God ! what brave feUow& 
I must this day lose -y but be came too late to retrieire 
the fortune of the day. He had the mortification to see 
some of his best troops killed or taken without being 
able to afford them any assistance, but he used his ut- 
most exertions to save those that remained by a well 
conducted retreat. 

The victory was complete; the Americans lost up-% 
wards of three thousand men, including near eleven 
hundred taken prisoners, with thirty-two pieces of can-« 
non. Among the Americans who fell, a regiment from 
Maryland was particularly regretted. It consisted wholly 
of young men of the best families in that province. 
They behaved with the most admirable heroism, wer^ 
every man killed or wounded, and thus perished if^ 
the bloom of youth. 

A inember of congress^ in his account of this en-» 
gagement, says, ** the firitish troops displayed great 
valour throughout the whole day ; the variety of tho 
ground occasioned ^ sucicession of engagements, pur- 
suits and slaughter, which lasted for many hours ; British 
discipline, in every instance, triumphed over the native 
valour of raw troops, who had never been in action, 
and whose officers were unacquainted with^he stratagem% 
of war.'* 



title of lord Sterling. The first lord Sterling obtained a grant 
of Long Island^ and was the first that settl^^d it with Bnti^U 
inhabitants. He died in 1640." 

* Dr. Karasay. 
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The British army had to lament the following officers 
and men killed and wounded : 

KILLED. 

Lieut. Col. Grant 4-Oth regiment. 

Captain Sir A. Murray, 17th do. 

Captain Nelson ....52d do. 

Captain Logan, *2d regiment marines. 
Second Lieut. Lovel), Royal Artillery, 
S Serjeants, 
S3 Rank and File. 

WOUNDED. 

Lieut. Col. Monckton....4'5th regiment. 

Captain Grove 23d do. 

Captain Brown ^ith do. 

paptain Kennedy do. do. 

Lieut. Morgan I7th do. 

Lieut. Crammond...'. 42d do. 

Lieut. Mair 43d do. 

Lieut. Wier do. do. 

Lieut. Brown 44'th do. 

Lieut. Addison 52d do. 

Lieut. Nugent, 1st regiment marines, 
11 Serjeants, 

3 Drummers, 
231 Rank and File. 

After this defeat Washington did not think it ex-* 

t)edtent to risk another battle against the British army. 

onformable to this opinion, dispositions were made 

r an immediate retreat. In the beginning of the night 

the 29tb of August, in the most profound silence, 

oonveyed his troops on board of boats, crossed the 

t River, more than a mile wide, and landed them in 

city of New York, on the opposite shore. 

oon after this retreat the first division of the British 

y, comnfanded by general Clinton, being covered 

a few ships of war, proceeded up the East river 

'epps* bay, about three miles north of New York, 

e they landed without opposition. 

e Americans now abandoned the city of New York, 

brigade of the British troops took possession of it. 
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After the Americans had evacuated New York they took 
up a strong position on the north of that Islaod, which 
is near sixteen miles long, and in some parts not more 
than two miles in breadth. Here they fortified the 
strong pass of Kingsbridge, by which their cdmmuui- 
cation with the continent was kept open. 

General Howe formed a plan of cutting off Wash- 
ington's communication with the eastern country^ 
and enclosing him so as to compel a general engage- 
ment on the Island. On the twelfth of October, the 
guards, light infantry, together with colonel Donop's 
corps of Hessian grenadiers and chasseurs, marched 
from the advanced posts on New York Island, and 
embarking in boats at Turtle Bay, passed up the East 
River through Hell-gate, entered the sound and landed 
on Frog's Neck in Westchester county. Aboiit this 
time general Lee arrived from South Carolina, and in 
a council of war which was h^ld immediately after 
his arrival at the American encampment, strongly 
urged the American commanders to quit the blapd 
of New York immediately. He also urged the ex- 
pediency of evacuating Fort Washington at the same 
time. In ihrs last motion he was opposed by general 
Green, who maintained that the possession of that im- 
portant post would prevent a large body of the en'erty 
from joining their main force, arid in Conjuncttoh 
with Fort Lee, would be of essenti;il sferFice to the 
-.Americans in covering their transportation of pro- 
Visions and stores up the North River. He likewise 
^aid, that at the very worst the garrison could be 
brought off at any time by boats from the Jersey 
side of the river. Green's plan was adopted*, ami 
Fort Washington was garrisoned with three tbousaixi 
men for its defence. 

In the mean time the British troops crossed at 
Frog's Neck, and found the bridge which joined it 
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to the main knd broken down by the Americans, who 
had thrown up some works on the opposite side. 
Our troops having now been reinforced, embarked 
again in boats and landed at Pelham's Manor, and 
advanced towards New Rochelie ; on their march they 
were annoyed by a party of Americans, under the 
cpmmand of general Lee, who had posted themselves 
behind stone walls on the line of march. 

Our troops now gained the road which leads from 
Connecticut to Kingsbridge. The Americans appre- 
hending their communication to the eastward wouhl 
be cut off, moved from their camp at Kingsbridge, 
and extended their left to the White Plains, a chain 
of stony -hills so called. On the 21st of October, 
the British troops took possession of the heights of 
New Rochelie. On the 25th our army marched in 
two columns, and took a position with the Brunx 
Hiver in front. The Americans at the same time 
assettibled their main force at White Plains behind 
entrenchments, where they seemed determined to make 
a stand. A general action was hourly expected. 

On the 28th rn the morning our army advanced 
to attack the enemy, who seeing our troops in mo- 
tiouji a body of eight thousand came out of their 
lines and posted themselves on the top of a very 
ftteep hill, above the ford. I'he second brigade, 
commanded by general Leslie, consisting of the 5tb, 
28tb, 35th, aod 49th regiments, with a battalion of 
Hessians, and a party of light dragoons, marched down 
and crossed the ford, though much annoyed by grape. 
shot, ascended the hiil with the greatest intrepidity, at- 
tacked and routed the body of the Americans that were 
posted there, driving them to their entrenchments. 
General Howe, on the morning of the 1st of Novem. 
ber^ prepared to attack them but general Washington 
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in the mean time, quitted his entrenchments^ crossed 
the North River, and took post in the neighbourhood 
of Fort Lee, having previously set fire to the huts and 
barracks which they had built for their winter quarters. 

The Americans having retreated, general Howe find- 
ing they avoided a general action, and that the mtuK 
of the country did not admit of their being forced to it, 
was detern)ined on the reduction of Fort Washington. 
This was the only post the Americans held on New York 
Island, ahnost opposite Fort Lee from which it wassepa- 
rated by the North River. Every thing being prepared for 
attacking Fort Washington, a general assault was deter* 
mined on. On the 16th of November four attacks were 
made at the same time in the following order: the 
first, on the north side, was led on by general Kofp- 
hausen, with two columns of Hessians. The second, 
on the east, led by brigadier general Mathews,* at the 
head of the light infantry, and a battalion of the king's 
guards ; this column was supported^by lord Comwallis, 
with the British grqnadiers and 33d regiment. The 
third was under the direction of lieutenant colonel Ster- ' 
ling, with the 42d regiment ; and the fourth was com- 



^ The fate of this gallant officer^ some years afler this wai 
truly lamentable. 

In the beginning of the year 178S, general Mathews landed 
TV'ith a small army under his command, on the coast of Mtlabar, 
in the East Indies, in order to relieve the Camatic« which wu 
at that time suffering under the ravages of Hyder Ally's ibr- 
midable, victorious army. Afler general Mathews bad taken 
several important fortresses, his little army was obliged to 
surrender prisoners to Tippoo Saib, who in direct breach of 
the capitulation, treated them with a degree of inhumantty, 
vi'hich chills the blood even to think of. Seventeen British 
Citiicers were compelled to swallow poisonby his order, aad all 
tiiiserably perished in prison. General Mathews himself- did 
not expire by the poison, but horrid to relate, had his head 
vtrung from his body, by ordeiL ef that ti^r- hearted moattcr 
TippoQ Saib. 
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xnaDded by. lord Percy, The columns under general 
jECnypfaausen when advancing to the fort, had to 
pasg through a thick wood which was occupied by a 
large body of riffle men, and suffered very much 
from their well directed fire. In the mean time a 
jbody of British light infantry advanced against a 
.party of t.he Americans, who were annoying them 
fyom behind rocks and trees, and obliged them to 
disperse. This made way for the landing of the rest 
of the troops without ppposition. Lord Percy carried 
^Bn advanced work on his side, and lieutenant colonel 
Steiiing forced his way up a steep heigbt, and took 
.ppe.huBdrejd and^eventy prisoners. Their outworks 
,being carried, the Americans retreated from their 
lines apd crowded into the fort ; colonel Rahl, who 
ie^ the right column of general Knyphausen^s attack, 
, pushed forward and lodged , bis column within one 
:|iHn(BlFed yards . of the. fort, fybere he was soon after 
j^pedj by Ahe left colump. Two thousand seven 
.b^nit^ Americans who were .in the fort surrendered. 
^JSbprt^ aft^r Fort Washington had thus fallen, lord 
-C<>rnwfdlis, with a considerable force, passed over 
tjie North River in order to attack Fort Lee, and 
make a further impression in the Jerseys. The gar- 
rison, consisting of two thousand men, were saved by 
a^ immediate evacuation, at the expence of their 
^artiU^ryj a^d .stores. 

Geoeral Washington now retreated to New Ark, 

f liaising abundant reason from the posture of aiFairs, 

^to. Cjount ou. the necessity of a farther retreat. , He 

,^ked colonel Reed ** Should we retreat to the back 

I parts tof Pennsylvania, wijl the P^ennsylvanians support 

;^3?" .Th;B .CQlopel replied, ^* If the lower counties 

.aresu^ued.and .give iip, the' back counties will do 

th^ same." The general replied, we must retire to 

Augusta Qo»nty, 'in Virg^^ipia, numbcf* will be obliged 

' R ' 
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to repair to us for safety, and wc must try wKat wb 
can do in carrying on a predatory war, and if over- 
powered, we must cross the Allegany mountains,*'* 

The reduction of Fort Washington, the evlU!uatio|n 
of Fort Lee, and the dimunition of the American army, 
by the departure of those whose time of service had 
expired, encouraged the British forces, notwithstanding 
the severity of the winter, and the badness of the roads, 
to pursue the retreating American army. 

Lord Cornwallis led the van of the British army, and 
was close in the rear of general Washington, as he 
retreated successively to New Ark, Brunswick, Prince- 
ton, Trenton, and the Pennsylvanian side of the Delitl. 
ware. The pursuit was urged with so much rapidity, 
that the rear of the American army pulling down bridges, 
was often within sight and gun-shot of the van of 'the 
British building them up. 

During the retreat of the Americans, general Lee was 
taken prisoner at Baskenridge. He had been ordered 
to join general Washington with his division, but those 
orders were not obeyed. He continued to hang upoa 
the rear of the advancing army. Colonel Harconrt 
having received intelligence of his careless situation, 
being attended only by a small guard, and at a dis- 
tance from his troops, immediately formed a plan of 
surprizing him, which he efiected vtrith great address, 
and he was safely carried prisoner to the British 
camp. The Americans had reposed extravagant con- 
fidence in his military talents. 1 o have lost such an 
idol of the state at any time would have been dis- 
tressing, but it was an aggravation of the misfortune 
to lose him under such circumstances, which favored 
an opinion, that despairing of the American cause, 
he suffered himself to be taken prisoner. Congressi 

^ Pr. Ramsay's American Revohitioii. 
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soon after interceded for his enlargementy and offered 
to give six British field officers in exchange for him, 
but this was lU that time refused, as it was said that 
general Lee being a deserter from the king's service, 
did not. come under the denomination of a prisoner of 
war: retaliation was then threatened by the Americans. 
To .stop the effusion of innocent blood, the British 
commander gave him up. 

How different was the conduct of the American 
leaders, in respect of major Andre, which shall here- 
after be related. 

During these successes in the Jerseys, general Clin- 
ton, with two brigades of British, and two of Hessian 
troops, accompanied by a squadron of ships of war, under 
the command of Sir Peter Parker, were sent to make an 
attempt on Rhode Island, and became masters of it 
lyitfaout losing a man : at the same time they blocked 
fyp commodore. Hopkins* squadron, and a number of 
privateers at Providence. 

Hitherto the British troops had succeeded in every 
object since their landing at Staten Island. The Ame- 
rican soldiers being greatly dispirited by repeated dr- 
featSy claimed their discharge ; twelve months was the 
time of their engagement, at the expiration of that 
period number9 of them returned home, in consequence 
of which general Washington found his army greatly 
decreased. t 

Congress exerted themselves to retrieve their losses, 
and to recruit their army. They altered their mode 
of enlisting men, and ordered a new army to bQ 
levied,' of which the soldiers should be bound to 
serve three years, or during the continuance of the 
war. Twenty dollars were allowed to every soldier, 
besides an allotment of lands at the end of the war 
to all that survived, and to the families of those who 

R 2 
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should lose their lircs in the service of their Country. 
These promises of congress were accompanied with 
vigorous exertions. Pennsylvania, in this cHsis of 
danger, raised a powerful militia ; the tnerchant, thtf 
farmer, the tradesman, and the labourer j flbcked td 
general Washington's standard. 

The British army now occupied a chain df toi^rns 
and villages through the Jerseys, even to the vicinity 
of Philadelphia. 

A strong detachment of Hessians lay at Trenton, 
another at Bonlenton, and a third at Burlington ; 
these towns are on the opposite bank of the De- 
laware, and the latter is within twenty mHea of 
Philadelphia. 

On the evening of the 25th of Decentber, gti^eni, 
Washington, by a masterly enterprize, re-e/osifed tb^ 
Delaware, marched bis troops in tw0 cKvisldM U> 
Trenton, drove in the Hessian out posts, and ikiadBAA 
the main body, lyho were thrown Into ecmftnicM, 
after colonel llhal their commanding office!^ wA» inor* 
tally wounded. 

Finding they were now surrounded by the Ainerl* 
cans, twenty-three officers and eight hundred and'eigbty. 
eight men, laid down their arms and surrender^ pri- 
soners of war ; between thirty and forty were killed 
and wounded. 

After this enterprise, Washington crossed the Dela*. 
ware, and returned with the prisoners to Pbihidelphia ; 
he then re-passed that river, and took possesmon ef 
Trenton. 

Several detachments of our troops now assembled at 
Princeton, where they were joined by a strong dc- 
tacbment from Brunswick, commanded by lord (Mrh- 
"wallis; who iqamediately marched to Trenton^ and 
attacked the Americans on the 2d of January, 1777. 
At four o'clock in the afternoon, the advanced guard 
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df the AiRerioAiMi were cdltipeUsd to retreat, but 
cxxt troops were ehecked by some field pieees wbick 
were posted oti the opposite bank. Thus two aroii^g, 
on whom the success ov failure of the American i^ 
Tolution depended y were crowded into the village of 
Trenton y and onl;f separated by a creek in vamp 
places fordable. The Britisii troops lay on tbeir arms 
that night in ordet to be in feadiness to make aocU 
ther attack next morning. Meanwhile Washington 
bilently withdrew his troops, leaving fires burning in 
his camp and the usual patroles for the purpose of 
deception ; favoured by the obscurity of night, and 
after a circuitous march, he reached Princeton early in 
the morning. 

On their approach to Princeton, the centre of 
the Americans were charged by the 17th, 40th, and 
55th, regiments under the command of colonel Maw«» 
hood with such intrepidity, that they were compelled 
to give way in disorder. In this emergency, Wash- 
ington rode forward ; he placed himself between his 
flying troops and the British, with his horse's head 
fronting the latter. The Americans encouraged by his 
exhortations and example, rallied and attacked the 
British in turn, and although Washington was for 
some moments between two fires, he escaped without 
a wound. 

During this contest, the British troops displayed the ^ 
most invincible valour. One of the three regiments 
commanded by colonel Mawhood, undismayed* by ther 
superiority of the Americans, in point of numbers, 
charged with the bayonet, forced their way through 
a column of the enemy, and marched forward to 
Maidenhead. The other two regiments, though they 
suffered severely, retired in good order and retreate^} 
to Brunswick, 
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The British army now evacuated Trenton and Prince^ 
ton, and retreated to New Brunswick. General Wash- 
ington immediately stationed troops in all these important 
places which he had thus regained. 

The American head quarters were at Morrtstown and 
general Putnam was directed to take post at Pilnceton. 

This campaign was closed with few advantages to 
the British arms, except the possession of New York. 

We shall now turn oUr attention to the affairs of the 
northern army.. " . 
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CHAP. IX. 



Nor f hem Army opens the Campaigru Crosses Laks 
Champlain, Ticonderoga taken. Fort Ann evacuated 
by the Afnericans. British Troops viooe forward 
to Fort Edward and Fort Millar. Miss M^Crea 
murdered by the Indians. Germans defeated at 
Bennington. British Army crosses Hudson^ s River ^ 
Desperate Attacks made on the British Army. Arc 
obliged to retreat. Surrenders at Saratoga. 



In tbe beginning of June, 1777, the northern army, 
which consisted of four thousand British troops, and 
three thousand Germans, marched from their winter 
quarters, in the different parts of Canada, and encamped 
on the western side of Lake Champlain. Here they were 
joined by some Canadians, and the army was put 
under the command of general Burgoyne. The soldiers 
were in a high st^\e of discipline, and had been kept 
in their winter quarters with the greatest care, in order 
to prepare them for this expedition. 

The British army proceeded up Lake Champlain, 
in batteaux, in the greatest order and regularity, 
and landed at the river Boquet, hear Crown Point. 
Here a body of Indians joined it. A cpngress was 
held ; general Burgoyne opened the meeting with 
a speech to the Indians, part of which was as follows : 

" This war, to you, my friends, is new : upon 

.all former occasions 'in taking the field, you held 

yourselves authori^^d to destroy wherever you came. 
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because every where you found au enemy. The case 
is now very difFerent. 

.'* The king has many faithful subjects dispersed in 
the provinces, consequently you have many brothers 
there : and these people are the more to be pitied, 
that they are persecuted, or imprisoned, wherever 
they are discovered or suspected ; and to dissemble, 
is, to a generous miod, a yet more grievous pouish- 
ment. 

*^ Persuaded that your magnanimity . of character, 
^ined to your .principles of affection, to the king, 
will give me fuller controul Over .your minds . than 
the military rank with which lam inve^tedj I enjoin 
your mbst serious attention to the rules which I here- 
by proclaim for your invariable .ubservatiofi during 
the campaign. 

** I positively forbid bloodshed when you are not 
opposed in arms. 

'^ Aged men, women, children, and prisoners, must 
be held sacred from the knife or hatchet, eveq in the 
time of actual conflict. 

'^ You shall receive compensation for the prisoners 
you take; but you shall be called to account for 
scalps. 

^^ Base lurking assassins, incendiaries, ravagers and 
plunderers of the country, to whatever army they 
may belong, shall be treated with less reserve, but 
the latitude must be given you by order, and I must 
be the judge of the occasion." 

After general Burgoyne had ended ^ ian old chief of 
the Iroquois stood up and made the following answer : 

^^ I stand up, in the name of the nations present, 
to assure pur father that we have attentively listened 
to his discourse. We receive you as your father^ be- 
cause when you speak, we hear the yoice of your 
great father beyond tb^ great lake. 
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** With one common assent we promise a constant 

obedience to all you have ordered, and all yoii shall 

order ; and may the Father of days give you many and 

success ! 

** We rejoice in the approbation you have expresseiT 
of our behaviour. 

" We have been tried and tempted by the Bostonians,* 
but we have loved our father, and our hatchets have 
been sharpened upon our affections. 

** In proof of the sincerity of our affectidnd^ our whole 
Tillages, able to go to war, are come forth. The old 
and infirm, our infants and our wives, alone remain 
Ut home." 

In the mean time the attention of the Americans were 
exclusively fixed on plans of defence, in order to 
arrest the progress of the British troops. In the pre- 
ceding summer, general Gates was ordered by con- 
gress with twelve thousand troops to Ticonderoga, in 
order to strengthen and fortify that important pass; 
great was the confidence of the Americans in the strength 
of this post and the supposed superiority of the forces 
for its defence. 

' On the 30th of June, the British advanced to Crown 
Point, about twelve miles from Ticonderoga. In the 
Evening the following orders were given : " The army 
embarks to-morrow, to approach the en^my. The 
services required on this expedition are critical and 
conspicuous. During our progress occasions may occur, 
iti which, nor difficulty, nor labour, nor life, are to 
be regarded. This army must not retreat." From 
Crown Point they proceeded to invest Ticonderoga. 
On their approach to it they advanced pn both sides 
of the lake, while the naval force kept in the centre. 
Within a few days they had'surrgunded three fourths 

S 

* See page 75, . 
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of the American works at Ticoiideroga, and Moiint 
Independence, and had also advanced a work on Sugar 
Hill, the top of which overlooked and effectuallj com- 
manded the whole works. The Americans vainly 
imagining that the difficuhy of the ascent would be 
sufficient to prevent the British troops from taking pos- 
session of it. On the approach of the first division of 
the army, the Americans abandoned and set fire to their 
out works, and so expeditious were the advances^ that 
by the 5th of JuJy, every post was secured which was 
judged necessary for investing it compleatly. A road 
ivas soon after made to the summit of that eminence, 
\<hich the Americans had with such confidence sup- 
posed could not be ascended ; .and so much were they 
disheartened, that they instantly abandoned the fort 
entirely, taking the road to Skeensborough, a place 
to the south of Lake George, while their baggs^e, with 
what artillery and military stores they could carry off, 
were sent to the same place by water. But th6 British 
generals were determined not to let them pass so easy ; 
both were pursued and overtaken ; their armed vessek 
consisted only of five galleys, two of which were taken 
and three blown up, on which they set fire to their 
bioats and fortifications at Skeensborough. On this 
occasion the Americans lost two hundred boats, one 
hundred and thirty pieces of cannon, with idl their 
provisions and baggage. 

At the break of. day, July the Gth, the American 
land forces, under colonel Francis, were eagerly pur- 
sued- by brigadier general Frazer, at the bead of bis 
briga^de, consisting of the grenadiers and light infantry ; 
tli^ey were soon overtaken, and made • (consideHng the 
opposition of raw and undisciplined troops to vetieran 
soldiers) a brave defence. As they were greatly superior 
to the Britisli in numbers, they had almost overpowered 
gi*ucval Frazer, when general Reidesel, with a^ large body 
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tDf GermanSi came to his assistance ; the Americans TKfere 
tljiBD overpowered in their turn, their commander and 
above two hundred men killed, and as many taken 
prisoners. The loss of the British was very inconsider- 
able ; major Grant of the 24th regiment, a brave officer, 
fell on that dayi* 

The fort abandoned by the Americans at Ticonderoga, 
was a place of great importance : the old French lines 
constructed in the l?ite war, between England and France, 
which looked towards the encampment, had been re- 
paired the year before, and were in good order. About 
the centre was a battery of six guns. This occupied 
about two thirds of the high ground directly opposite to 
the old Fort. The remaining third was open, but some 
great trees, with their branches outward, were spread 
about eighty yards for its security. The old Fort was 
in bad repair, but some guns were niounted on one of 
its ravalins, that looked toward Lake Cham plain. There 
was also a battery of four guns in the old French lines, 
which had the same aspect. On the point above the 
bridge, was a battery of four guns, aqd on IVfount 
Independence, another of six or eight. The fort on 
that side, was nearly a mile from the battery, and 
was formed of picquets. The defence of it mighjL 
liave employed four hundred men. From the battery 
at the point, a hne of entrenchment ran round the 
• mount, upwards of a mile and -a half in length. There 
was a strong abbatis in front of this line. Towards 
the east of the mount was a block house. Another 
was on Ticonderoga side. New works were afeo beo-un 
on the mount. A bridge had been constructed, and 
thrown over the inlet, in order to secure their owji 

♦ Lord Balcarraa, who commanded the British light infanl^'y, 
distinguished himself in this engagement. The coat which he 
w^ore on that day was pierced through in several places with 
musquet-shot, yet he only received a slight w&ujid. 
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vessels, and to obstruct the British fleet. This bridge wat^ 
supported by twenty-two piers of timber, the space? 
between these piers were filled with separate floats; 
fifty feet long, and thirteen feet wide, strongly fas- 
tened together with large iron chains. It was likewise 
defended, on the Lake Cham plain side, by a boom 
composed of very large pieces of timber, fastened to- 
gether by rivetted bolts, and double chains. This 
bridge, on which the Americans had bestowed so much 
labour for ten months, and which was deemed by them 
to be impregnable, was cut through in less time by 
the British seamen, than it would have cost them, to. 
have described its structure. 

The Americans were greatly grieved at the loss of 
Ticonderoga, and apprehensive of general distress, 
sought to cover the disgrace by throwing the blame oa 
the general. A court martial was held by order of 
congress ; cowardice, incapacity, and treachery were 
brought forward in court, against general St. Clair, 
who commanded at Ticbnderoga. In the course of 
the trial it was made to appear, that tho' thirteen 
thousand six hundred men had been early called for, 
as necessary to defend the northern posts ; yet oa 
the approach of general Burgoyne the whole forqg^ 
collected to oppose him, was ' not above half that 
number. St. Clair was honorably acquitted* 

Such was the rapid torrent of success, which ia 
this perFod of the campaign, swept away all opposition 
before the British army. The officers and nden, werf 
highly elated with their good fortune. They considered 
their toils to be nearly at an end ; Albany to be within 
their grasp, and the adjacent provinces reductd to a 
certainty. The terror which the loss of Ticonderoga 
spread throughout the New England States was great ; 
but nevertheless, no disposition to purchase safety by 
submission appeared in any quarter. Tfae army sfi^ 
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these successes continued some time in Skeensborough, 
waiting for their tents, baggage, and provisions. Iix 
the mean time, general Burgoyne detached the 9th regi* 
ment, commanded by lieutenant colonel Hill, to Fort, 
Ann, a p]ace of some strength, in order to intercept 

* such of the enemy as should attempt to retreat towards 
that Fort. They hsid not proceeded many miles through 
the woods, before they overtook some boats laden with 
baggage, women, and invalids, belonging to the Ame- 
ricans rowing up Wood Creek, in order to escape 
to Fort Ann, these were immediately secured. They 
then proceeded on their march, till they canie u^thin a 
quarter of a mile of Fort Ann, which was at that time 
garrisoned by a strong party of the enemy ; they halted 
and lay upon their arms all night. 

Early next morning, 9tb July, ap American soldier 
came from the fort -, he said that he h; \ deserted, though 
It was afterwards discovered that he was a spy ; he 
stated that there were one thousand men in the fort, 
and that they were in the greatest consternation, under an 
apprehension of the British ajttacking and storming them; 
upon this intelligence colonel Hill dispatched a message 
to general Burgoyne stating his situation, and how 
£ar he had advanced, which was eight or ten miles 
from the main army. 

Not many minutes after this message was sent off, the 
pretended deserter disappeared ; he had viewed the situa- 
tion and seen the strength of the British, which did not 

. amount to above one hundred and ninety men including 
officers. It was soon found that he made a faithful report 
to his friends, for in less than half an hour they came 
out of the fort with great fury. The British outline 
of centries received them with the greatest bravery and 
steadiness, and obliged them to retreat ; they ttien 
formed again, and came on with redoubled violence. 
The officers could be heard encouraging them on to the 
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attack, though their numbers could not be seen, the 
voods being so thick, but it W9S soon found that they not 
only out flanked but were endeavoring to surround the 
British ; in order to prevent this they were obliged to 
change their ground, and retire up a high hill, which wa^ 
in their rear ; in performing this manoeuvre several of the 
men were killed and wounded. When the troops arrived 
at the summit of the hill they formed in Indian file, and 
kept up a well directed fire till all the ammunition 
was expended ; the enemy observing that the firing 
ceased, was encouraged to press forward with redoubled 
rigour, and endeavoured to surround them in order to 
cut off all retreat. Just at this critical moment a war 
hoop was heard, which resounded through the wood ; 
this sound, which was so obnoxious at ^hat time to the 
ikmcricans, threw them into the utmost consternation. 

The war hoop was sounded by captain Money^ deputy 
quarter master^ general ; he had been detached by general 
Burgoyne early in the morning from Skeensborougb, 
with a party of Indians, in order to join this detachment 
when they came within four miles of Fort Ann, they beard 
the firing^ Captain Money ordered them to advance 
as fast as possible to assist, but they refused to obey 
him, and either stood still or advanced very ^low. 
Being anxious to join the party at all events, he ran 
forward by himself with all his might, and came to 
the bottom of the hill where, just as all the ammunition 
was expended, he gave the war hoop. 

In this affair the British had three officers and nineteen 
men killed and wounded. 

* ** Captain Montgomery, son to Sir W. Montgomery ^ 
bart. of Dublin, was \vounded in the leg and taken 
prisoner, with the surgeon who was dressing his wound, 

* This passage being literally copied from the author's private 
Journal^ he hopes pardon for narrating it ia the first person. 
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jast before we retired up the hiU. I very narrowly 
escaped myself from being taken prisoner at that time, 
as I was just in the act of assisting the surgeon in 
dressing the captain's wound, when the enemy came 
pouring down upon us like a mighty torrent, in con- 
sequence whereof I was the last man that asceaded the 
hill. I had not been there five minutes when lieutenant 
^Vestrop, who was by my side was shot through the 
heart ; a few minutes after a man, a short distance upon 
my left, received a ball in his forehead, which took 
off the- roof of his scull ! he reeled round, turned up 
bis eyes, muttered some words, and fell dead at my feet ! 
After the Ameriqatis bad retreated, we formed on the 
fafll. ft was^ distressing sight to see the' wounded men 
bfleefingtm the ground, and what made k more so the 
rafhi came pourmg down like a deluge upon us ; and 
^B to add to the di:^ress of the sufferers, there was 
nothing to* dress their wounds, as the small medicine 
box which was filled with salve, was left behind with 
ttntgton Shelly and captain 'Montgomery at the time 
of tmr movement up the hiH. The poor fellows ear- 
nestly entreated me to tie up their wounds. Immedi. 
filtely I took off my shirt, tore it up, and with the help 
of a soldier's wife, (the only woman that was with us, 
and who kept close by her husband^s side during the 
engagement,) made some bandages, stopped the bleeding 
of their wounds, and conveyed them ini blankets to a 
small hut abotrt two miles rn our rear. In the mean 
time, general Burgoyne having heard of our critical 
situation, liioved forward at the head of a strong detach- 
ment, in order to support us ; but the Americans had 
set fire to Fort Ann, and fled with great precipitation, 
before his arrival. Our regiment now marched back to 
Skeensborough, -leaving me behind to attend the wound- 
ed, with a small guard for our protection. I was 
directed, that in case I should be either surrounded or 
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overpowered by the Americans, to deliver a letter, ^whicli 
general Burgoyne gave me, to their ^commanding oflBeer. 
Here I remained seven days with the wounded men^ 
expecting every moment to be taken prisoner ; but, 
although we heard the tnemy cutting down trees every 
night during our stay, in order to block up the passages 
of the road and river, yet we were never molested. 
Every necessary which we wanted was sent us from the 
camp at Skeensborough, and all the wounded men 
(except three who died) were nearly fit for duty when 
we arrived at head quarters." 

The British were now obliged to suspend all operations 
for some time, and wait at Skeensborough for the arrival 
of provisions and tents ; but they employed this interval 
clearing a passage for the troops, to proceed against the 
enemy. This was attended with incredible toiL The 
Americans, now under the direction of general Schuyler, 
were constantly employed in cutting down large trees 
on both sides of every road, which was in the line of 
march. The face of the country was likewise so broken 
with creeks and marshes, that there were no less than forty 
bridges to construct,^ one of whick was over a morass 
two miles in extent. The difficulties of the march 
through this wilderness were encountered and overcome 
by the army with a spirit and alacrity which could 
not be exceeded ; and on the 20th of July, it encamped 
at Fort Edward. General Schuyler now retreated to 
Saratoga, and immediately issued a proclamation warn- 
ing the Americans that they would be dealt with as 
traitors, if they joined the British army, and requiring 
them, with their arms, to repair to the American 
standard. At the same time numerous parties were 
employed in desolating the country, felling trees^ and 
throwing every obstruction in the way of the arnay. 
Indeed at first an universal panic intimidated the inba* 
bitantSj but they soon recovered from its operation. 
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*tht terror excited by the Indians, instead of disposing 
%he inhabitants to court British protection, had a contrary 
«ffect. This was chiefly occasioned by the murder of 
Miss M*Crea, a yoting lady of the neighbourhood of 
Fort Edward. As this melanchdy transaction made a 
great noise in Gre^t Britaia and America at this time, 
I shall take the liberty of relating it in the words of tl^it 
great American partisan Dr. Ramsay. 

*' This, though true, was no premeditated barbarity. 
The circumstances were as follow : Mr. Jones,* her 
iover, from an anxiety for her safety, engaged some 
Indians to remove her from among the Americans, and 
.promised to reward the person who should bring her 
safe to him, with a barrel of rum. Two of tiie Indiana 
• who had conveyed her some distance, on the way to 
her intended husband, disputed which of them should 
present her to Mr. Jones. Both were anxious for the 
reward. One of them killed her with his tomahawk, 
to prevent the other from receiving it. Burgoyne 
obliged the Indians to deliver up the murderer, and 
threatened to put him to death. ' His life was only 
spared, upon the Indians agreeing to terms^ which the 
general thought would be more efficacious than an ex- 
ecution, to prevent isimilar mischief*." 

Had the execution taken place, there is every proba- 
bility that the Indians would have retired from the 
army, massacring every body and destroying every thing 
before them ; thus it would have caused the destruction of 
hundreds of the innocent inhabitants of the frontiers of 
<?anada, if the assassin had been then put to death. 
When the murder of Miss M*Cr^ had reached the general's 
^ears, be went to the Indian camp, and insisted in the 
■most determined language thact the culprit should be 
given up to justice, and had it not l^een for the re-> 

• 

* An officer in a nevs- raised American corps attached to oif: 
army. 

T 
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inonsti'iinccs of monsieur St, Luc le Come, a Frehcli- 
maii who tiien presided over them, the murderer's ex- 
ecution would uot have been deferred another day. 

St. Luc informed the general that great discontent had 
rcipiied among the Indians, at thie restraint under which 
rhey were kept. To which general Burgoyne replied, 
*' That he had rather lose every Indian in his army 
tlian connive at their enormities." 

T1k5 general afterwards said, '' That he ever esteemed 
the Indian alliances, at best a necessary evil, their 
>;ervices to be overvalued; sometimes insignificant, often 
barbarous, always capricious, and that the employmeot 
of them wa^ only justifiable, when by being miited to^ 
regular army, they could be kept under controul/' 
Governed by these sentiments the general acted. In his 
own e:cprcssive language, ^' he determined to be the 
•soldier, not the executioner of the state." . Indeed it was 
very remarkable, how he restrained their ferocity duriog 
the short tmic they were with our army; and in order 
to do this the more efiectually, he took to his aid a 
favoritj priest of theirs, who had more control over 
the passions of the Indians than all their chiefs pat 
together. 

By huch assistance be was able to enforce obedience 
to his conunands ni preventing them from barbarity. 
TJje following instances are given as proofs of his 
wisdom and humanity : In a skirmish which happened 
bet%veen tiie Americans and Indians, two of the Ame- 
rican ollicers were wounded ; the Indians, under a heavy 
fire of the enemy, conveyed the wounded officers on 
their backs to a place of safety. At another time, a 
c{»|>tain, with a detachment of Americans, were placed in 
aiiibuscade, in order to cut ofi' part of the British troopi 
on tlieir march ; these were discovered by the Indians, 
who took them all prisoners without a man being hurt. 
It is also worthy of remark, that no party of the Indians 
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was ever allowed to leave the camp witbout having a 
British officer at its head. Every possible exertion of 
humanity was used in order to restrain theii* ferocity* 
The case of Miss M'Crea excepted, (which was not 
premeditated criieltv \ no barbarity or murder was com- 
mitted by the northern army. It is true, that charges of 
this nature, against that army, were fabricated by the 
Americans, and propagated in their news-papers, through- 
out the continent ; but this was in order to accom- 
plish the end which they had in view, which was to 
prevent the loyalists from joining the British standard. 
This miglit be pardonable in the Americans at that 
time, if it be allowed that ** stratagems are justifiable in. 
war." But what shall we say to a popular author, fos* 
tered in our own country, who, in writing on this, 
campaign, says:. ^^ Such was the sanguine and savage 
spirit which breathed throughout this infamous procla- 
mation,* unparalleled except in ONE very recent instance, 
that the following lines from Shakespeare^s Timon of 
Athens J were not unhappily applied to it as a kind of 
comment or paraphrase : ' , 

■ Let not thy sword skip one ; 

Pity not honoured age for his white beard. 
Strike me the matron — Let not the virgin's cheek 
Make soft thy trunchant sword — Spare not the habe 
Whose dinQpled smiles from fools exhaust their mercy. 
Mince it without renjorse." 

Lord Harrington, the present commander in chief in 

' Jreland, was at that time aid-de-camp to general Bur- 

. goyne, and general Freeman, the present barrack master 

general in Ireland, was also in that service, and both 

Iiis lordship and the general well know the principle of, 

humanity which dictated even this very proclamation. 

Its object was to terrify into allegiance, not to massacre to 

extermination, which the latter quotation of Mr. Belshani 

'' * Alluding to general Burgoyne's proclamation^ issued at thoi^ 
camp a( Putnam Creek, June 'JQih, 1777. 
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more than insinuates : it avows. General Burgoyne in 
Ins examination before the house of commons, fullv and 
explicitly explained the motives which induced him ta 
the proclamation. " I have," said he, 

" Spokea daggers— but USfI> NONE!!!" 

After all, it is not much to Mr. Belshani*s credit that 
he does not give the quotation as his own, nor even 
present tht reader with the slightest intimation where, 
on what occasion, or by whom it was made. The 
application of such savage motives to one of the most 
humane and enlightened officers in the service, is more 
than ungenerous. One of these two facts appears pretty 
• pvident — cither Mr. Belsham was ashamed of the authority 

from whence he took the quotation, oi* too much con- 
vinced of its inapplicability to take it upon himself. 

The militia was now raised every where, and drafted 

to join the American army at Saratoga ; and that they 

night have a commander whose abilities could be relied 

,,.^-. on, general Arnold was appointed, who repaired to 

^f-' Saratoga with a suitable train of artillery ; but recerving 

f^ ..intelligence that colonel St. Leger was proceeding with 

•jf**>;:- -jgfeat rapidity in his expedition on the Mahawt River, 

. f " he moved to Still Water, a, plaqs about half way between 

Saratoga and the junction of the Mabawk and Hudson 

Rivers. 

' Before general Burgoytie had crossed Lake Chagn-. 
plain, colonel St. Leger was sent with a detachment,^ 
consisting of two hundred and fifty British troops, 
drawn from the Sth and 34tb i^cgiments, colonel Johnson'^ 
corps of New Yorkers, a few German chasseurs, a cpnh- 
pany of Canadians, and another of rangers. These 
troops were joined by a body of Indians. This detach- 
ment, which consistcil of near eight hundred men, 
ascended the River St. Lawrence, crossed Lake Ontario., 
and comnienccd the siege of Fort Stanwix, now nam^d 
by the Americans Fort Schuyler. 
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A iletacliment of American militia, consisting of eight 
hundred men, was immediately ordered to relieve this 
important fortress. Colonel St. Lci;er having intel- 
ligence of the march of this reinforcement, and knowing 
the danger of heing attacked in his trenches, judiciously 
detached colonel Johnson, with a party of regulars aud 
Indians, in order to attack them on their march, either 
openly or covertly, as circumstances should offer. On 
the 6th of August, at five o'clock in the morning, Sir 
John Johnson met the American troops. The Indians, 
on the sight of the enemy, forgetting the judicious 
disposition formed hy Sir John (which was to suffer 
tlie attack to begin with the troops in front, while they 
should be on both flank and rear) rushed in hatchet 
in hand,' and thereby gave two hundred of the enemy's 
rear an opportunity to retreat. Almost all the Ame- 
rican officers, with one hundred and sixty men, were 
slain. Numbers were wounded. Among the latter was 
general Harkimer, who expired soon after the engage- 
ment. Thirty of the Indians were killed and wounded, 
and the misfortune was doubly aggravated, as some 
of their favourite chiefs and confidential warriors fell 
in the carnage. The siege now continued with unabated 
labour of officers and men. Great was their toil, the 
iimallness of their numbers never admitting the relief 
of three hours cessation for sleeping or cooking. 

While the British troops were carrying on the siege 
with vigour, intelligence was brought in, by scouts, of a 
second corps of a thousand men being on their march. 
This brigade of continental troops was headed by 
general Arnold, who was detached from the American 
head-quarters at Still Water, for the purpose of reliev- 
ing the fort. The following stratagem was practised by 
Arnold : On his march he took up a gentleman, w)|o 
resided in that country, of the name of Schuyler, 
a^ctised him of being a spy io the British service^ and 
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threatened him with immediate death. Mr. Schuyler 
was greatly alarmed, solemnly declared his innocence 
of the crime laid to his charge, and interceded with 
Arnold io the most impressive manner for his life. 
The American general then raising his voice, said, 
** Your life and estate shall be given you, on condition 
that you will repair immediately to the Indians in the 
British camp before Fort Stanwix, and represent to them 
that general Burgoyne's army is cut to pieces, and that 
Arnold is advancing upon them by rapid and forced 
marches ; and be sure to swell the number of my troops 
to three thousand men.^' 

Mr. Schuyler performed this service very faithfully, for 
lie immediately proceeded to the Indian camp, and being 
able to converse jn their own language, he laid before 
them every syllable that Arnold told him, adding a great 
deal more on his own account. This intelligence spread 
from tent to tent among the Indians. The zeal that 
they formerly possessed no longer animated them ; they 
complained of the small number of British troops and 
their former losses. Colonel St. Leger was greatly 
alarmed at the change he perceived in them ; he im- 
mediately called a council of the chiefs, encouraged 
them by every argument he could suggest ; promised 
to lead them on himself, and bring into the field three 
hundred of the best troops. They listened to this 
with great attention ; promised to follow him, and agreed 
that he should reconnoitre the ground roost proper for 
the field of battle next morning, accompanied by some 
of their chief warriors. 

But Mr. Schuyler's tale had taken too great hold of 
their fears ; they kept not their word, and the colonel 
was higly mortified on being informed next morning 
that two hundred of them were already decamped ; and 
to add to his mortification, those of them who remained 
•D the ground insisted that be should retreat^ or they 
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would abandoQ him. Hard, indeed, was the situation 
of colonel St. Leger at 'this crisis. The king's troops 
did.notthen exceed more than two hundred and fifty men ; 
he was therefore under the necessity of yielding to their 
resolves, and retired from before the fort at night, 
sending on his sick, wounded, artillery, &c. 

In the mean time the British army baited at Fort 
Edward, while some were employed in bringing forward, 
provisions, stores, &c. over the carrying place from Lake 
George to Hudson's Iliver. This was found a work 
of much difficulty, owing to the want of horses and 
carriages. To remedy this great inconvenience, which 
retarded the movement of our troops^ it was determined 
to send out a' detachment, in order to bring in horses 
to mount the Brunswick dragoons, ii a sufficient number 
could be found. 

Lieutenant colonel Baum, a German officer, was or- 
dered on this service with Uie following troops : — 

Brunswick dismounted dragoons 150 

Captain Frazer's Rangers* , 50 

Peter's Provincial Corps 150 

Pro?incial and Canadian Volunteers 5(i 

Indians 80 

Total 480 



Governor Skeene was sent with this detachment, from 
urhose supposed knowledge of the country, and influence 
among the inhabitants much was expected. 

Lieutenant colonel Baum was instructed by general 
Burgoyne to march directly to Bennington, a place about 
twenty miles east of Hudson's River, intelligence having 
been received that the Americans had a considerable ma- 
gazifie there. 

On the 11 til qf August, colonel Baum took post at 
Catton Kill, and on the 12th he proceeded to Cambridge, 

* This company was composed of picked men from diiTerent 
regiments. 
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where his advance pjuard Ml in with and defeated a party 
of American troops, took t'i«:rit prisoners, one thousand 
busliels of wheat, and one hundred and fifty bullocks, 
whicli he sent to the Br'^^ish camp. Here the colonel 
was informed that ne<ir eij^htcen hundred of the enemy 
were po4U?d at Beniiington, and that they had a very 
considcrahle ma<razine tliore, besides two thousand bul- 
locks and three hundred horses. Encouraged by the 
success of his first attack, the colonel determined to 
press forward and dislodj^e the enemy from that post. 
He sent every day exact reports of his progress and 
situation to general Burgoyne, with which the general 
wa«^ perfectly satisfied, and approved bis design of at- 
taekitig l^nnington so soon as the colonel could be fully 
informed of the enemy's number and situation, that it 
might be attempted with a prospect of success, and 
without running any risque. Early in the morning of 
the 14th of August, the colonel was attacked by a body 
of seven hundred Americans, who, after having a few 
bhot fired at them, retired, and dispersed. By some 
prisoners taken on this occasion, he was informed that 
the enemy were strongly entrenched at Bennington, that 
they expected a large reinforcement from the American 
army, and intuiidcd to attack him as soon as the rein* 
forcement had joined them. On receiving this infor- 
mation, the lieutenant colonel very properly deferred his 
intention of pushing on to Bennington, and halted in 
his post, sending off an express to inform general Bur- 
goyne of his situation, and desiring that sooie troops 
might be ordered to sustain him. His report was 
written in such high spirits, that the^ general was in- 
duced to believe that he asked for a reinforcement 
more to enable him to attack the enemy, than from 
any , apprehension of his corps being in danger of 
an attack themselves. In consequence of the above 
^iformation, Iieut9i;ant colonel BrevmaD was cvrdeMd 
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to mafch with his corps, the battalion of German 
grenadiers, and that pf Barnier's, (about fire hundred 
men), with two pieces of cannon, to sustain lieutenant 
colonel Baum : an officer was sent off to inform 
the latter that lieutenant colonel Breyman had began 
bis march early on the 15th. The distance between the 
two corps, rendered this reinforcement useless to lieu- 
tenant colonel Baum, as they could not get up time 
enough, to support ^im, owing to ^cessive bad roads, 
and a continued rain. August the 16th, in the morning, 
several bodies of men in arms were observed ap- 
j^roachirig his post. Lieutenant colonel Baum was ' as- 
sured they were loyalists ; but their numbers increasing, 
he ordered out parties to reconnoitre, and soon per- 
ceived he was surrounded by the Americans, frbm 
Bennington. On a signal being made by the Ameri- 
cans, he was attacked on all sides by superior numbers ; 
he maintained his post above two hours, and often 
repulsed the enemy ; but finding that his men had 
expended all th,eir ammunition, and lieutenant colonel 
Breyman's corps not yet appearing, he was obliged 
to thiuk of a retreat, with the dragoons, (the Pro- 
vincials, Canadians, and Indians being already cut off 
from him). He twice forced his way through the 
enemy, and was as often attacked by fresh troops. 
As a last resource, he ordered his men to draw their 
swords, and rush in upon the enemy, where, notwith- 
standing every effort of bravery, this valiant corps, 
overpowered by superior numbers, was entirely broken, 
and most of them were either killed or taken pri- 
soners : among the. latter was their wounded com- 
mander. ' 
• Colonel Breyman had not received the smallest in- 
formation of thiiJ engagement ; he arrived on the same 
ground^ and on the same day, but not till the action 
vras over. Instead of meeting his friends, as he ex- 

IT 
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pected, he fonnd himself hriskly a^cked' on all sidesv 
Notwithstanding the serere fatigne they had under- 
gone^ his troops behaved with great vigour and re^c^- 
tion, and drove the Americans from severei hilk^ on 
which they were posted. They werc^ however^ at 
length overpowered, and their ammunition being nnfbr- 
tnnately expended, they were obliged with great rehM^. 
tance to abandon .two pieces of artillery they bad brought 
with them, and retreated with good order in the dusk 
of the evening. 

Accustomed to success as the royal troops had been 
in tlie preceding part of the campaign, they felt anusuat 
mortification from this unexpected check. Though it 
did not diminish their courage, it aboted their oonfid^ce; 
it deranged every plan for pursuing the advantages 
which had been previously obtained. A^ihong other em* 
banassments it reduced them to the idtemative of hahiri^ 
till the supplies were brought forward from Fort George^ 
or of advaneing without them at tbn* lisque of being 
starved. The former being adopted^ the amy w«t 
detained till the 13tb September befem they craasol 
Hudson's Riv^r. This unavoidabfo deliy gdfv lime 
and opportunity to tlie Americans to assemblb in gwnt 
numbers.. 

About thia period congress appointed general Giales 
to command their northern' army, while thn militia^ 
flushed with thehr recent success^ oottecttKl in graal 
numbers to his standards 

The af&ir of Bennington^ though of great impor* 
tance to the Americans, was of stillt more consequence 
in n national sense to the British army, a» it gave 
occasion to a correspondence which tended to wif^ off 
tbe reproaches of inhumanity freoi ttem, which 
had gone forth and astonished i^ Etirope. Golnnei 
Baum, who commanded the detaehment, bding wounded 
and a prisoner in the Ametican eampy gyaneral Bmrgoyne 
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desirous of sending not only to that officer, but all 
those .whom the fortune of war had put on that occasion, 
into the enemy^s hands, all the succour in his power, 
and with that view wrote to general Gates to permit 
4Jie baggage and servants of the prisoners to pass to 
them unmolested. In this letter, dated SOth of August, 
after the formal requisition, he says : 

'^ It is with great concern I iind myself obliged to 
add to this application, a <:osiiplaint of the bad treat- 
inent the provincial soldiers an the king^s service re- 
:oeived after the a&ir of Bennington. I have reports, 
upon oath, that some were refused quarter after having 
^sked it : I am willing to believe this was against the 
•order and inclination of your officers ; but it is my 
part to require an explan$ttion, and to w^n you of 
,the horrors of retaliation^ if such a practice is not in 
the strongest terms discountenanced and reprehended.^^ 

To this complaint, general Oates expressed his 

astonishment that general Burgoyne should mention in- 

liumanil^ or threaten retaliation : '^ Nothing, says he, 

happened in the action at Bennington but what is 

.common, when works are carried by assault. That the 

.ravages of America should in their warfare mangle and 

iM^lp the unhappy prisoners is neither ' new nor extra* 

ordinary ; but that the famous Lieutenant General 

Burgoyne, in whom the fine gentleman is united witji 

the sddier and the scholar, should hire the savages of 

America to scalp Europeans, and the descendants of 

JEuropeans ; i>ay more, that he should pay a price for 

«ftch scalp so barbarously taken, is more than will be 

-believed in Europe until authenticated facts shall in every 

gazette, confirm the truth of the horrid tale. Miss 

M^Creo, a young lady, lovely to the sight, of virtuous 

character and amiable disposition, engaged to an officer 

of your army,, was, with other women and children, 

taken out of a house near Fort Edward, carried into tho 

U 3 
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woods, and there scalped and mangled in a most shoclT- 
ing manner. Two parents with their six children were 
all treated with the same inhumanity, while quietly 
residing in their onqe happy dweUing. 

" The miserable fate of Miss M*Crea, was particu- 
larly aggravated by her being dressed to receive her 
promised husband ; but she met her murderers employed 
by you. Upwards of one hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren have perished by the hands of the ruffians, to whom 
it is asserted you have paid the price of blood.'' 

To thc^ specific charges general Burgoyne answered : 

'^ I have hesitated, sir, upon answering the charges 
in your letter. 1 have disdained to justify myself against 
rhapsodies of fic?tion and calumny, which from the first 
of this contest it has been an unvaried American policy 
to propagate, but which shall no longer impose upon the*' 
tvorld : I am induced to deviate from this general rule, 
in the present instance, lest my silence should be constru- 
ed an acknowledgment of the truth of your allegations, 
and a pretence be thence taken for exercising future 
barbarities by the American troops. 

^^ By this motive, and upon this only, I condescend 
to inform you, that I would not be Conscious of the acts 
you presume to iqfipute to me, for the whole continent 
of America, though the wealth of worlds were in its 
bowels, and a paradise upon its surface. 

<^ It has happened that all my transactions, with the 
Indian nations last year and this, have been clearly 
htard, distinctly understood, accurately minuted by 
very numerous, and, in many parts, very unprejudiced 
persons. So immediately opposite to truth is your 
assertion that I have paid a price for scalps, that one of 
the first regulations established by me at the great 
council in May, and repeated, enforced, and in- 
variablv adhered to since, was, that the Indians should 
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«ceiye compensation for prisoners, because it would 
)reyent cruelty, and that not only such compensation 
bould be with-held, but a strict account would be de- 
iianded for scalps. These pledges of conquest, f(»r 
uch you well know they wiU'erer esteem them, were 
olemnly and peremptorily prohibited to be taken from 
be wounded, and even the dying, and the persons of 
ged men, women, children, and prisoners, were pro- 
lounced sacred even in assaults. 

" In regard to Miss M^Crea, her fall wanted not the 
ragic display you have laboured to give it, to make it 
s sincerely abhorred and lamented by me as it can be 
>y tbei tenderest of her friends. The fact was no pre- 
aeditated barbarity ; on the contrary, two chiefs who 
lad brought her off for the purpose of security, not of 
'iolence to her person, disputed which should be her 
;uard : in a fit of savage passion in one, from whose 
lands she was snatched, the unhappy woman became the 
dctim. Upon the first intelligence of this event, I 
)bUged the Indians to deliver the murderer into my 
lands 3 and though to have punished him by our laws, 
Dr principles of justice, would have been perhaps un- 
precedented, he certainly should have suffered an igno- 
ninous death, had I not been convinced, from many 
circumstances and observations, beyond the possibility 
)f a doubt, that a pardon, under the terms which I pre- 
scribed and they accepted, would be moire efficacious 
:han an execution, to prevent similar miischiefs. 

" The above instance excepted, your intelligence 
-especting the cruelties^ of the Indians is false; 

** You seem to threaten me with European publica- 
ions, which affect me as little as any other threats you 
;ould make ; but in regard to American publications, 
vhether your charge against me, which I acquit you 
lif believing, was penned from a gazette or for a 
[azette^ I desire and demand of you as a man of 
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fabnor, that, should it appear io print at all, this answer 
may follow it." 

It cannot be matter of much surpci^e, that such reports 
iwere fabricated by the Americans to serve their own 
purposes; but that they should obtain circulation and 
credence at home is truly astonishing. Seonders's 
News-Letter of August 14, 1777, gravely asserts, ** that 
seven hundred men, women, and children, were scalped 
on the sides of Lake Cliam plain ; that the light infan- 
try and Indians scoured each bank, women, &c. 
flying in turns before them." Now die fact is, Aat 
from St. John's to Crown Point there were not more than 
ten bnman dwellings, the whole being upwards of eigbtj 
miles of woods and wilderness. Could. inhabitants,»Air!i 
ifiexftr ejtisted in a country, be scalped, or fly before their 
ionemies? — How neeessary is it for those who fabricate 
such deeds, to acquaint themselves with the topograpbf 
of a place in which they fix their scene of action !!!! 

General Burgoyne being disappointed in bis at- 
tempt on Bennington, a month's provision for the anny 
was ordered to be brought forward from LakeGeorgs. 
In the mean time be threw a bridge of boats over the 
river Hudson, which was crossed on th^ 13th and 14th 
of September, the army taking post on the heights and 
plains of Saratoga. 

As the royal troops advanced Cowards tiie enemy along 
the side of Hudson^s River, they found the cotmtry cover- 
ed with thick woods, and the bridges brcAen dow4n every 
quarter of a mile ; these they were obliged to repair. Kvery 
obstacle to impede their march was thrown in their way^ 
and they soon discovered that the Americans were de*- 
termined to dispute every inch of the ground widi 
them* 

September 1 9th. The royal- army halted within two 
miles of the enemy's encampment, and foniied for battki 
in the following order: 

(See the annexed Plan J 
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' Tire iJignal guns, which had been previously settled to 
^ive notice that all was ready, now fired, and the troops 
advanced in the greatest order and regularity. 

In the mean time the Americans caiiie out of their 
Entrenchments in great force, and moved forward to 
tneet the British army. Their lin^ ektended upwards 
bf two miles, while they were supported by several strong 
columns. The scouts and flankiers of both armies were 
sbon in contact, arid the firing began a little after 
Qnid-day; 

The Americans being incapable from the nature of 

tlie country, of perceiving the differeht combinations 

of the march,* advanced a strong column, with a 

View of turning the British line upon the right ; here 

they met the grenadiers and light infantry, /yho gave 

them a tremendous fire. Finding that it was impossible 

to penetrate the line at this point, they immediately 

countermarched and directed their principal effort' 

lo the centre. H-ere the conflict was dreadful; foi^ 

four hours a constant blaze bf fire was kept tip, 

and both armies seemed to be deterniined on death 

Or victory; 

" Here mingling bands, but ilol with friendly gripe. 
Join in the fight ; and breasts in close embrace> 
But mortal as the iron arms of death. 
Here words. austere, of perilous command. 
And vaioUr swift t'obey ; bold feats of arms 
Dreadful to see, and glorious to relate.*' 

Metl, and particularly officers, dropped eVery tno* 

tUent on each side. Several of the Americans placed 

theitiselves in high trees, and as often ^s they could 

distinguish a British ofllicer's unifiprni, took him off 

by deliberately aiming At his person* Reinforoementa 

successively arrived and strengthened the American line. 

* As the country is thickly covered with woods, nHivemefiti 
may be effected without a possibility of being discovered* 

X 
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The 20th, 2 1 St, and 62d regiments greatly di8tm|[trished 
themselves. The stress of the action lay cliiefly 6ti 
these regiments, which stood the repeated attacks of*.thre<i 
times their number for four hours. 



'* Not noise, nor number, nor the branny limb. 
Nor high built size prevails : 'Tis courage fights, 
*Tis courage conquers,** 

Most of the other corps of the army bore a good share 
in this desperate conflict. The 24th regiment, tvith the 
grenadiers, and part of the light infantry, were for some 
time brought into action, and charged with their usual 
spirit and bravery. Breyman's riflemen likewise did 
good service. 

Major General Phillips, upon hearing the firing, miade 
bis way through a difficult part of the wood to the 
scene of action, and brought up mth him major Williami 
and four pieces of artjllery ; this reinforcement anirrtated 
our troops in the centre, which at that moment were 
critically pressed by a great superiority of fire, and 
to which the major general led up the 20th regiment 
at the utmost personal hazard. Major general fieideset 
then brought forward part of the left wing, and arrilrefd id 
time to charge the enemy with regularity aiid braveVy. 

Few actions have been characterized by more obstinacy 
in attack or defence ;' the British troops repeatedly tried 
their bayonet with their usual success. As the day 
closed, the Americans retr^ted on all sides, and left 
them mastei's of the field of battle. 

It was supposed that during this engs^efnent iiear 
fifteen hundred men were killed and wounded in both 
armies. The British bad to lament more than three 
hundred brave officers and men, who were killed and 
wounded on that day ! 

'General Burgoyne, in his dispatches to govermnent, 

says : -^^ I'he behaviour of the officers and men in genemi 

was exemplary, brigadier generki Frazer took his position 

iq the beginning of the day, with great judgment, imd 
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sustained the action with, constant pre^nce of mind and 
vigor. Brigadier general Hamilton was the whole time 
engaged, and acquitted hiipself with great honor, activity 
and good conduct. The artillery in general was distin* 
guisbed, and the brigade under captain Jones, who was 
killed in the action, was conspicuously so/' * 

General Burgoyne during this conflict behaved with 
great personal bravery, he shunned no danger; his 
presence and conduct animated the troops, (for they 
greatly loved the general ;) he delivered his orders with 
precision and coolness; and in the heat, fury, and 
danger of the fight maintained those true characterise' 
tics of the soldier-*--serenity, fortitude and undaunted 
intrepidity. * 

20tb» The army moved forward, and took post nearly 
fi^itbin cannon shot of the American's fortified camp. 
Jlere the English ^strengthened their camp by cutting 
down large trees, which served for breast works. 

*,The estimation in which these services of the artillery 
(especially the Irish drafts) were held at home can be best appre- 
ciated by the testimony of distinguished .characters. Among ^ 
inany others^ the f<^lowing testimonial is deserving particular 
notice : 

Extract of a letter from lord viscount Towmhend, master genet at 
of the British Ordnance, to, lieutenant -colonel Straten, coni* 
viandant of the royal Irish reqifttent of artillery. 

" Sjr, 
" By lieutenant Slack,, who this evening arrived from Quebec^ 
and who has related to me man}' transactions of the late unfor- 
tunate campaign ,in that part of America, I am informed that 
none among our gal.iant troops behaved more noble than the 
drafts from the royal Irish artillery, who being now exchanged 
are^ to return. 1 am sorry they suffered so much ; but it is the 
lot of brave men, who, so situated, prefer a glorious discharge 
of their duty to an unavailing desertion of it. Be assured, sir, 
I have a sincere, a grateful pleasure, in doing this justice to part 
of that corps, whose zeal for his majesty's service, and ambition ' 
to distinguish themselves, I have nqyer doubted would be equal 
to any whatever. I am, sir, &c. 

'' TOWNSHEND." 



y 
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21 St. This day a messenger arrived from Sir Henry 
Clinton, informing general Burgoyne of his. intentioq 
to attack Fort Montgomery, in about ten days fronf the 
date of his letter, which was the 2li)th of September ; 
this was the only ipessenger from him or Snv Wiliiani 
Howe which hadre^iched our camp since the beginning 
of August. This messenger was sent back the same 
night to Sir Henry Clinton, and charged to deliver 
him a silver bullet, and to give it into the general'^ 
own hands. If he should happen to be suspected as 
an enemy and taken prisoner by the American troops, 
he was ordered to swallow the bullet which would pre- 
vent the message from being detected. Having reached 
as far as Fort Montgobiery, on the North River, he 
made enquiry for general Clinton ; and finding,', on 
being brought before him,^ that he was not the person 
to whom he was sent, but that he was governor 
Clinton of the state of New- York, and a general in 
the American service, he turned aside and swallowed 
the silver bail. Being observed by some of the atten- 
dants, he was immediately taken into custody ; when 
being interrogated as to what business he had with 
general Clinton, and discovering some embarrassment in 
bis answers, it was proposed to administer an emetic, 
to ascertain what he had swallowed with such precipita- 
tion. The idea was adopted, and the consequence was, 
that he threw up the silver ball, which being unscrewed, 
was found to contain a letter from general Burgoyne to 
Sir Henry Clinton, the purport of which was, to explain 
his situation and the necessity of a diversion up the 
North River, in order to oblige general Gates to detach 
troops from his army ; and further, that general 
Burgoyne would wait favourable events in his position 
to the 12th October. The messenger was immediately 
hung as a spy. ■ • ■ j 
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October 3d. This day the rations were diminished. 
The army saw the necessity of this measure. Not a 
complaint or murmur was heard throughout the British 
camp. 

7th. A detachment of fifteen hundred men, led on by 
general Burgoyne in person, made a movement to the . 
right in order to discover if there were any possible 
means of forcing a passage to Albany. 

As they advanced they were checked by a very sudden 
and rapid attack of the enemy on the left ; there major 
Ackland was posted with the British grenadiers, who 
sustained the attack with great resolution and firmness. 
The Americans extended their attack along the whole 
front of the German troops, who were posted on the 
right of the grenadiers, and they also marched a large 
body round their flanks, in order to cut off their retreat; 
To oppose this bold enterprize the British light infantry, 
with a part of the 24th regiment, were directed to 
form a second line, and to secure the return of the 
troops into camp. In the mean time, the Americans 
pushed forward a fresh and a strong reinforcement 
to renew the action upon the left ; where the troops, 
overpowered by sp great a superiority, gave way, 
but the light infantry and 24th regiment, by a rapid 
movement, came to give succour, and saved the line 
from being carried; in doing which, brigadier general 
Frazer received his mortal wound. 

The action now became very serious, as the British 
lines lay exposed to the enemy's sudden attack. In this 
crisis of danger general Burgoyne appeared cool and 
intrepid. He directed generals Philips and Reidesel to 
cover the retreat, while such troops as were most 
ready were ordered for the defence of the campl 
The British troops were hard pressed, but retreated in 
good order ; they were obliged to leave six yiieces of 
>cannon behind, all the horses having been killed, and 
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m\\ the artillery men, who had, as usual, bebaved with ibe 
outmost bravery^ being either killed or wounded^ 

' ^ " Veteran bandsi 
Here made their last campaign/' 

General Arnold, with a brigade of continental troops, 
pushed rapidly forward, for that part of the caq^p 
possessed by lord Balcarres, at the bead of the Britisii 
light infantry, and some, of the line; here they were 
receiyed by a heary and well directed fire which nM>wed 
down their ranks, and compelled theoa to retres^ in 
disorder* Arnold now left this brigade and put biov 
self at the bead of a fre^ corps, which he ordeied 
instantly to advance and, attack the tines in tbeir 
front, which were defended by lieutenant colon^ 
Breyman, at the head of the German reserve. The^ 
AiEnericans pressed on with rapidity, and carried the 
works. Arnold was one of the first who entered them^ 
ga\d was wounded. Lieutenant colonel Breyinan ' w$m 
killed. The Germans retreated firing, until they had 
gained their tents in the rear of the entrenchments ; but 
st^posing that the assault was general, gave oae dis- 
charge, after which some retreated to the British caoipi 
but others surrendered prisoners. Night at length pa( 
an end to the engagement. 

This day's battle added many brare officers am) 
men to the melancholy list of killed and wounded. 

Brigadier general Frazer, on account of bis dis« 
tinguished merit, was greatly lamented by the whole 
army ; Sir James Clarke, general Burgoyne's aid-de* 
camp, was mortally wounded ; majors Acklaqd and * 
WilHams were taken prisoners. The former was 
wounded. The general himself had some very nar- 
row escapes, a shot passed through his bat and 
another through his waistcoat. It was with great trcftfi 
teid, that, in the service of this campaign, the Bfitish 
o^^rfi^ bled profusely and most honorably. 
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On the side of the Americans, the loss in killed acnd 
wounded Was very great, and fat exceeded purs. 

The enemy now having made ^ todgmetit oh lh6 right 
of the British, their rear of course was exposed. ' In 
order to avoid this, general Burgoyne, by a judicious 
fnanceuvre, took a position upon the heights above the 
general hospital ; this was executed in the night with 
the greatest order, regularity, and silence. By this entire 
change of front, the American army was under the 
necessity of forming a new disposition. 

October 8th. The British remained under arniis all this 
day, offering the en^my battle, but nothing more than, 
skirmishes took place, in one of which the Amaricah 
general Lincoln was dangerously wounded. 

In the mean time, general Burgoyne discovered that 
the Americans were marching a strong column forward, 
lA order to turn the British right, which, if effected 
iirould have enclosed them oft evefy side ; nothing could 
prevent this but an immediate retreat to Saratoga. 

The army begah to march to this pWe at nine o^clock 
at night ; major general Reidesel led the f^n, and majoi* 
^neral Philips brought up the rear. They were tinder 
the necessity of leaving the sick and wounded behind. 

9th. This evening the van arrived at the heights of 
Saratoga, having endured much hardships on th6 
march, from a heavy rain and bad road ; here it was 
discovered that a division of the Adflericans had 
already arrived, and were employed in throwing up 
entrenchments on the heights before the British, on 
whose approach they retired over the ford, and joined a 
large body there ; who likewise were employed for the 
same purpose of preventing all retreat. 

lO'tb. The batteaux with what little provisiot^s remained 
were constantly fired upon, from the opposite side of the 
river ; diany of them fell into the hands of the enem^^ 
iarid several of tlie men who conducted them, were killed 
jand wounded. 
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lith. Several men were employed this day id 
landing the provisions from the boats, and conveying 
them up to the hill^ under a very galling fire from 
the enemy. 

Very great indeed were the distresses which tbd 
army had to . encoutiter at this period^ yet they ^er6 
borne with fortitude. I'he greatest subordination was 
manifested throughout the British lines. The fhen were 
willing and ready to face any danger, when led on 
by officers whom they loved and respected, and who 
shared with them in every toil and hardshipi 

Numerous parties of the militia now joined the Am&i 
ricans and swarmed around the little adverse army like! 
birds of prey. Roaring of cannon and whistling of 
bullets from their rifle pieces, were heard constantly by 
day and night. 

12th. A council of war, composed of general oActxi 

» ■ ■ ■ 

was held, in which general Burgoyne stated the present 
situation of affairs to the following effect 1 

** Upwards of fourteen thousand of the enemy, with 
a considerable quantity of artillery almost surround 
us, th^-eatening an attack every moment. Two large 
bodies with cannon at Fort Edward guard that passage* 
A brigade below Saratoga church, by which their two 
armies can have a free communication. Our batteaux 
destroyed, and the enemy in possession of the immediate 
passes over Hudson's River. The following routes are 
those which offer themselves for the retreat of the 
army : — 

** 1st. To cross the river by the ford at Fort Edward. 

*^ 2d. To take a passage over the mountains until we 
arrived at some place higher up the river, where it can 
be passed by rafts. 

'^ 3d. To continue the march on the mountains until 
we arrive at a ford, reported to be passable, but the 
pas&age of which is acknowledged to be attended witb 
much danger. 
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4th. To perseviere in the march over the mountains, 
tintil We clear the head of Hudson's River, keeping on 
tiie westward of Lake George until the army shall arrive* 
at Ticonderoga. The Indians^ and some small bodies 
of stragglers only, have effected the latter passage. 

At the same time, general Burgoyne submitted to jthe 
council his readiness to attack the enemy, and attempt 
forcing a passage through their ranks. The council, 
however, determined in favor of a retreat by night. 
It was also stated, that the provisions could not possibly 
bold out beyond the 20th, and that there were neither 
rum nor spruce beer. 

It would be rendering an act of Injustice to the 
memory of general Burgoyne not to copy distinctly the 
communications which he made to the council, and their 
answers on each head. This will clearly evince, that "■ 
be then did nothing of Imnself ; but, on the contrary, 
that he acted from the collective rcisdom f the army. ' 
From the four different statements already given, the 
general deduced the following propositions, and to them 
the council gave the annexed replies ^ 

*V 1st. To wait in the present position an attack from' 
the enemv* or the chance of favourable events. 

** 2d. To attack the enemy. 

** 3d. To retreat, repairing the bridges as the army 
moves for the artillery, in order to force the passage 
of the ford. 

" 4th. To retreat by night, leaving the artillery and 
the baggage ; and should it be found impracticable to 
force the passage with musquetry, to attempt the upper 
fofd, or the passage round Lake George. 

" 6i\i. In case the enemy by extending to their left, 
leave their rear open, to march rapidly for Albany.'* 

'* Upon the first proposition resolved, that the siluatioa 
would grow worse by delay ; that the provision low in 
store is not more thau. sufficient for the retreat, shbuld 
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impediments intervene, or a circuit of country becom^ 
necessary ; and as the enemy did not attack when the' 
ground was unfortified, it is not probable tbey wiil da 
it now, as they have a better game to play. 

'^The second unadvisable and desperate, there being no 
possibility of reconnoitering the enemy's position, and 
their grent su|>eriority of numbers known. 

^^ The third impracticable. 

** The fifth thought worthy of consideration by thd 
lieutenant-general, major-general Phillips, and brigadier^ 
general Hamilton ; but the position 6f the enemy yet 
gives no open for it. 

'^ Resolved, that the fourth proposition is the only re- 
source, and that to effect it, the utmost secrecy and 
silence is to be observed ; and the troops are to be put 
in motion from the right in the still part of the nighty 
without any change in the disposition."* 

The arrival of scouts prevented the execution of this 
determination. They brought intelligence, that ^^ the 
enemy's position on the right was such, and th^y bad 
so many small parties out, that it would be impossible 
to move without being immediately discovered. Thus' 
circumstanced, general Burgoyne again assembled the 
council. This measure became indispensable, from the« 
situation of the British army and the character of their 
general. Kashly to have sacrificed the lives of those 
over whom he had command, would have been temerity ;-- 
meanly to save their lives by compromise (unless no 
other means existed) would have for ever tarnished bin 
own reputation. He summoned the officers for theiv 



^ It depended upon the delivery of six days provision in dtffr 
time, and upon the return of scouts who had been sent fbrwavd, 
to examine by what route the army coukl probably move the fin^ 
-•i'our miles undiscovered^ whcthi^r the plan should take placeoa 
ibiit day, or on ihe morrow. 
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pinion ;♦ and, in this sad dilemma, acted on their 
resolves. But the minutes of this last proceeding, wiH 
l>est speak for themselves. 

** Minutes and proceedings of a council of war, con- , 
listing of all the general officers, field officers, and 
captains commanding corps, on the heights of Saratoga, 
October the 13th, 1777 : 

" The lieutenant-general having explained the situation 
ef affairs as in the preceding council, with the additional 
.intelligence, that the enemy was intrenched at the fords 
of Fort Edward, and likewise occupied the strong 
position on the pine plains between Fort George and 
Fort Edward, expressed his readiness to undertake at 
their head, any eoterprize of difficulty or hazard that 
should appear to them within the compass of their 
strength and spirit. He added, that he had reason to 
believe a capitulation had been in the contemplation 
of some, perhaps of all, who knew the real situation 
of things ; that, upon a circumstance of such conse- 
quence to national and personal honor, he thought it a 
duty to his country, and to himself, to extend his council 
beyond the usual limits ; that the assembly present might 
justly be esteemed a full representation of the army ; 
and that he should think himself unjustifiable in taking' 
any «tep in so serious a matter, without such a con-ii 
currence of sentiments as should make a treaty the act 
of the army as well as that of the general. The first 
question, therefore, he desired them to decide was : 

** Whether an army of three thousand five hundred 
fighting men, and well provided with artillery, were 
justifiable, upon the principles of national dignity and 
military honor, in capitulating in any possible situation ? 
Resolved, nem. con. in the affirmative." 



* The field officers and captains commanding corps wlKre 
^ded to this council. 

y2 
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** Question 2. Ts tbq present situation of that nature ?— r. 
Resolved, ne7?i, con. that the present situation justifies 
a capitulation upon honorable terms." 

Qeneral Burgoyne then drew up the following let* 
ter directed to general Gates, relative to the ne^ 
gociation, . and laid it before the council. It wa^ 
unanimously approved, and upon (hat foi^ndatipn the 
treaty opened. 

V After having fought you twice, lieutenant general 
Burgoyne, has lyaitcd some days in his present posi- 
tional determined to try. a third conflict, against any 
force you could bring to attack him. 
. " He is apprized of the superiority of your numbers^ 
and the dis{;osition of your troops, to impede his 
supplies, and reader his retreat a $cene of carnage 
on both sides. In this situation he is compelled by 
humanity', and thinks himself justified by established 
principles^ and precedents of state, and of war, to 
spare th^ live? of brave men upon honorable terms. 

*^ Should p)ajor general Gates, be inclined to treat 
itpon that idea, general Burgoyne would prppose a 
cessation of arms, during the tinae necessary to com- 
municate the preliminary terms by which in any 
cxtrepiity, be, and his army, me^n to abide." 

General Gates ih^n transmitted the following pro- 
posals to general Burgoyne : 

*' General Burgoyqe's army being exceedingly reduced 
by repeated defeats, by desertion, sickness, &c. their 
provisions exhausted, their military hprscs, tents and 
baggage taken or detroycd, their retreat cut off, and 
their camp invested, they can only be allowed tq 
surrender prisoners of war. 

** Answer. Lieutenant general Burgoyue's army liow. 
ever rediiced, will never adn it that their retreat is cut 
off while they have arn;s in their hands. 



> 
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** •■^he- troops under his excellency general Burgoyne'i; 
COOQipandy itiay be drawn up in their encampments^ 
where they will be ordered to ground their arms, and 
piay thereupon be inarched to the \ river side to be 
passed over in their way towards Bennington. 

** Answer. This article inadmissible in any extremity ; * 
sooner than this army will consent to ground their 
p.ra)s in their encampment, they will rush on the enemy 
detetmined ,to take no quarter. If general Gates doc^ 
pot mean to recede from this article the treaty ends at 
pnce^ The army will to a man proceed to ?iuy act ^f 
desperation rather than submit to that article.'^ 

General Gates 4i4 recede from this article, an^ tlje 
following was substitutjed in its stead. 
. " ThjB troops to marph out of their camp with the 
honors of war, apd the artillery of the pi^trenchments, 
to the verge of the river, where their arms and artillery 
fpust be left. The arpis to be pilpd by word of com- 
inand from their own officers.* 

. "A free passage to be granted to the s^rmy under lieutCri 
nant general Burgoyne tp Great Britain, upon condition 
of not serving again in North America during the present 
contest ; and the port of Boston to be assigned foi* the 
eptjry of transports tp rccejve the troops whenever general 
Howe shall so order. "f 

Such was the melancholy catastrophe of these brave 
ijien, after undergoing ** a series of hard toil, incessant 
etfort, stubborn action, till disabled in the collateral 
branches of the army, by the total defection of the 
Indians, the desertion or tioiiditj of the Cauadia^is 

* While the British troops were marching from the heights 
of Saratoga to the vtrge of the river, the American drumiiicr.i 
Hnd fifers were ordered by General Gates to play the tune of 
•' Yankey Doodle," while at the sam^ time his troops were 
fdrawu up in a thick part of the wood out of sight of the British 
{^rmy. The arms were piled by order of the Briti»h ollicisrs. 

!|- This article was never fulfilled. 
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ttnd Provincials, some individuals excepted ; disap« 
pointed in the last hope of any timel}^ co-operatioo 
from other armies ; the regular troops reduced by 
losses from the best parts^to three thousand five hundred 
iigiiting men, not two thousand of which were British^ 
only three days provisions in store, upon short allow- 
ance ; invested by an army of sixteen thousand men, and 
no apparent means of retreat remaining."* The British 
army, under these circumstances, were induced to opeo 
the above treaty. 

In the mean time Sir Henry Clinton had sailed up 
the North River, attacked and carried Fort Montgomery, 
and passed it in hi^ attempt to favour the descent of 
. general Burgoyne, and in all probability a junction of 
these two armies would have been effected, had the 
expedition been e^lier adopted, pfi meditated by Sir 
Henry Clinton. 

Fort Montgomery was erected by the Americans tb6 
year before ; there was laid a strong boom across the 
river, guarded by two frigates, the Hudson being 
navigable for ships of war of sixty guns nluch higher 
than this fort, and at spring tides^ for .frigs^t^ ^ea^ 
to Albany, 

After this fort was taken, the town of Esopus ^o# 
called Kingston,) situated near the west bank of Hudson's 
River, was destroyed by general Vaughan ; it was here 
that captain Rose and lieutenant Meddagh, two leaders 
of the loyalists, were executed without a regular form 
of trial, for their adherence to the British cause ; thia» 
circumstance, with others of a similar nature, had 
rendered the place extremely odious to the loyal 
followers of the British arms, and possibly might have 
occasioned its conflagration. A large body of loyalists 
were forming at this time on the eastern sjiore of tk^ 
tiver, to join the royal army ; but the advanced stiitci 

* General Burgoyne's own words. 
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of the season prevented the. continuance of Sir* Henry 
Clinton^s fofce in the rear, and they were obliged td 
return to New York, 

It should have been mentioned, that, on the very day 
the royal forces crossed Hudson^s River, the Americanj^ 
10 order to cut off the retreat of the British army, un^es 
general Burgoyne, in the most effectual manner, under* 
took an expedition against Ticonderoga. They con* 
ducted their operations with such secrecy and address, 
that on the 18th of September a sudden and general 
attack was made upon the carrying place of Lake George^ 
^ugar Hill, Ticonderoga, and Mount Independencov 
The sea ofScer commanding the armed sloop stationed 
to defend the carrying place^ as also some of the officers 
commanding at the ports at the Sugar Hill,' and at th« 
portage were surprized, and a considerable part of four 
companies of the 53d regiment were made prisoners^ A 
blockhouse, commanded by lieutenant Lord of that 
re^merit, wsls th^ only post on that side where they had 
time to majie use of their arms, and they made a gallant 
defence, till datlUdn taken from the Surprize vessel was 
brought dgaintit thenl. 

The enemy having twice i^umthoned brigadier general 
Powell, and received such answers as became 9^ gallant 
dfficef, fentrusted with so Important H post, and having 
tried during the course of four days several attacks, and 
IiMng rejVdlsed in all, retreated without doing any con- 
siderable damage. 

Brigadier general Powell gave great commendation to 
the British aftd German tfobps stationed at Mount In- 
dependence* The brigadier mentioned^ with great ap. 
plause the behaviour of captain Taylor of the 2 1st 
regiment, who was accidentally tbfef6 on the road to the 
army, and lieutenimt Beercroft of the 24th regiment, 
who, with the artUkers in arms, defended an important 
jHtttefy;. 
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On the 24th of September, the enemy enabled by the 
capture of the gun boats and batteaux, (which they had 
made after the surprize of the sloops,) to embarlc iipoii 
Lake George, attacked Diamond Island in two divisions. 
Captain Aubrey, and two companies of the 47th regiment, 
had been posted at that island from the time the army' 
passed the Hudson's River ; the enemy were repulsed 
by captain Aubrey, with great loss, and pursued by the' 
gun boats under his command to the east shore, where 
two of our principal vessels were re-taken, together 
with all the cannon ; they had just time to set fir6 to the 
other batteaux, and retreated over the mountains. 

The sacrifice which, without obtaining its end, was 
made in the course of this campaign, will the more fully 
appear on perusal of the following list of those who 
suffered and those who fell : 

July 2d. Lieutenant HaughtoD, 53d regiment^ wounded near 

Ticonderoga. , 

<-*-— 6th. Second Lieutenant Clelland^ Royal Artillery, killed 

at Hubberton. 
Volunteer Sutton, wounded at do. ^ 

—1— 7th. Major Grant,* 24.th regimetit« killed at do. 
Lieutenant Douglas, 29th do. do. do. 
.. . Haggart, marines, do. do. 

LIGHT INFANTRY. 

Major Lord Balcarres^ 53d rpgiment, wounded at d«. 
Captain Harris^ 34th do. do. do. 

Craig, 47 th do. do. dor 

Lieutenant Cullen, 53d do. do. do«, 

... Jones, 62d do. do. do. 

GRENADIERS. 

Captain Staypleton^ 9th regiment^ died of his 

wounds, at do. 

Major Ackland, 20th do. wojinded, at do. 

Captain Ross, 34th do. do. do. 

Shrimpton^ t)2d do. do. do. 

Lieutenant Rowe, 9th do. do. do. 

' Steele, 29th do. do. do. 

* Major Grant was twice wounded at Ticonderoga, under* 
general Amherst, in the former wars. 



Lieutenant Richardion.SlA rejgt, 
Volunteer Lindsayi 
July 9tli, Uetifenant Weairop, Oth regt. 



**^^*''{b^> 



benon 



do. do. 



Icilled 



Capfaib Montgoinery, 



do..? 
I 



jJentenant Sfaytfly, — do. 
■ ■' , Mairay, — ^ do. 

Adjutant Fielding, — do. 

Aug- I Of Lieutenant Wright, — do. 

Ensign SanmDeSalooB.— do. 

Sept. 19, Captain Jonea, Royal Artillery, 



Foit 

Ann. 
wounded '1 
& taken >do. 
priwiier, 3 
wounded do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 



fBeo- 
d<ni 



Lieutenant Co6ke, SOth 

LifcBA, — 

Cuwie, 21st 

.1.1 M'Kenzie, -^ 

.- Robinson, *— , 

■ — Reynal, 8Ub 

Hfarey, 62i 

Eniign PftiHipB, — 

- Taylor, — 

J.t. Col. Lyad,' SOth'^' 

' Anstruther. 62d 

Majw Forbes, 0th' 

Agnew, awh- 

* . Harnage, 63>d. 

Captain Sweetenhani, 9th' 
. ■■ Dowling, 21rt 

Sunley, — * 

— — ; — Farquire — ; 

. Weynia, — 

— — Rani'tay, — 

^, BlaHe, 24tl»- 

Lieuten'ant Prince, ^Ur 

Rutherfonl, 21 st 

Ensign Hervey, 62d 



kilted < ning- 
(ton. 
wounded, do. 

fFree- 

killed < man'a 

^Fano. 

do. do. J 

do. do. // A 

do. do. /f- -ur 

do. do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 

do. do. ''*-*■ l" 
do. do. ^ 
wounded do. > 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 



^ . 



t wounded in two difierent actioni. 
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r near 
Oct 7th, Brig, general Frazer, ~ kilkd, < Still 

(Water. 

SirJame8Cla?ke,Aid) C""^J'^) 

deCamp to General S. •< ITu*'* >*». / J 

Burgo/ne, f ^J,^-( (i 

Captain Wiefat, 53d regimept, killed do. 

Lieutenant Obin, 20th do. do* do* #^ J 

Turnbnll, 2l8t do. .do. do. /O^ 

Stewart^ 02d do. ^do. do. IQ 

Lt. Col. Anstnither, — do. wounded do. 

* Major Ackland^ 20th do. do. do. # 

Harnage, 62d do. do. do. */ 

Captain Strangways^ 24-th do. do. do. x-^*^ 

Bunbury, 62d do. do. do. ^ 

Green Aid del X| 



do. 



deCamp toGeneral>31st do. do. dou 

Philips 3 

''SSLro^SSSdtlKoy' Artillery, do. 

Lieutenant Battersby, 29tb light infantry^do. do. 

I Fisherton, 21 st do. do. do. 

i ^Richardson^S^th grenadiers, do. do. 

i.^— Dowling, 29th regiment do. do. 

■ Doyle, ' 24'th do* do. do. 

> Wiiliams, 29th do. do. do. 

■ » Richardson, S^th battalion, do. do. 

■■ Houghton, 53d regiment, do. do. 

SmiUi, Royal Artillery, do. do. 

Howarth, S^ do. 6m. 



Ensign Connel, 20th regiment, do. do. 

Blake» 62d do. do. do. 

fat 

Oct. 1 1 th. Adjutant Fitzgerald, — do. killed -^ Sara- 

(.toga. 

1 tak#n C*^®^ 

7th, Major Ackland, 20th do. [ p^ner ^ ^" 

^^ ' (.Water 
Williams, Royal Artillery, do. do. 

C Port 

July 9th. Captain Montgomery, 9th regiment, do. < ^ 

©ct. 7th. Money, De-l ' fnear 

puty Quarter Master >-«-*% do. do. < Still 
General, } C Water 

Lieutenant Johnsod, 29th do. do. do. 

* ? ■ '» York, — do. do. do*. 
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Lieut. Howarth, Royal Artillery, I ^i^^\ \ Still 

^ ^ i P"*^^®^' (Water 

62d regiment, do. do. 
•««-r 'do. do. do* 



Ensign D'Antroch, 
■ Naylor, 



July 9th, Surgeon Shelly, 9th do. 



rat 

do. J Fort 
CAnn. 



KILLED. 
1 Bri^dier General^ 
1 Major, 
1 Aid de Ceyqi^p^ 

3 Captains, 
15 Lieuttnants, 

4 Ensigns, 
12 Serjeants, 

S13 Kaak&File^ 



355 Total killed. 



WOUNDED. 

2 Lieuteqant Colonels, 

5 Majors, 
16 Captains, 
18 Lieutenants, 

4 Ensigns, 

1 Adjutant,, 

2 Volunteers, 
38 Seijeants, 

4 Drummers, 
715 Rank & File. 

805 Total wounded. 



Killed S55 

Wounded......... 805 



Total killed and wounded of the British, army 1 160 

The following numbers siyrcendered prisoners at Saiiu 
loga, on the ilm October, 1777 :-^ 

Sritish tcoops^. including the sick and woundied,,in.camp..2240 
German ditto, dp. do.......l700 

Canadians, Provincials, Batteaux-men, &c. 480^ 

$ick and wounded left behind in the British camp, > ^^^ 
when geneical Bur^^oyne retrea^d to Saratoga y 



'Sotal. 



.4880 



An account of brass ordnance taken : 



2- 

4- 



Total. 



18. 
4- 
5- 
2- 

.35 



-24 pounders* 
-12 ditto. 

- 6 ditto. 

- 3 ditto. 

- 5f inch royal howitzers*^ 

- 8 inch brass mortars. 



^ Z 2 
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The loss of general Frazer was a severe shock to the 
army, and the sensation which it produced was felt by 
all ranks, from the commander in chief to the private. 
After he was wounded, he was suppoiledby two officers, 
one on each side of his horse. When be arrived in camp, 
the officers all anxiously enquired as to his wound : the 
down cast look and melancholy that were visil^le to ewry 
one, too plainly spoke his situation, a^id,al|,tbe ansiverbe 
could make to the many inquiries, was a shake of his 
head, expressive that all was over with him,. Sq much 
was he beloved that even the women Qpcke^ round, 
solicitous for his fate. 

When he had reached his tent, and wa^ rcicoyered a 
little from the faintness occasioned by the lo$9.Qf blood, 
he told those around him, that he saw the man who shot 
him ; he wasari.flen\an, apd aimed from a tree. The ball 
entered a little below bis l^reast, and penetrated just 
under the back bqne. After the surgeon had dressed 
bis wound, he said to him, very composedly, *^ TeV 
me, to the best of your skill and judgi^csD^ if ypif 
think my wound is mortal." When he replied, ** I am 
sorry, sir, to inform you, that it is y and tlu(t you 
cannot possibly live twenty-four hours/' The general 
called for pen, ink, and paper, and after n^akirig, his 
will, and distributing a few little, tokens of^ regard to.thei 
officers of his suite, desire^ that he might be^ removed 
to the general hospital. Early the next morning, he 
breathed his last, and at his particular request was 
buried without any parade in the gre^t redoubt^ by the 
soldiers of his own corps. 

About sun-set, the corpse was carried up the bill. 
The procession was in view of. both armies. As it passed 
by, generals Burgoyne, Phillips, and Reidesel, with 
most of the officers of the arorij'^ joined the procession. 
The troops who fought immediately under general Frazer, 
«pt being acquainted with the privacy of burial that was 
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i;njpin^d by his will, construed it into neglect, and urged 
\)y a na.tural wisb to pay the last honours to him in the 
^yes of the whol^ army, nutrched after the body ia 
soleo^n. procession to the grave. 

Thq enemy, with an inhumanUy deserving the con- 
demnation of every liberal mind, cannonaded tlie pro. 
cession aa it passed, and during the service over the 
grave thq aggression was repeated. Charity would in-« 
gliuQ Ks to hope, allhougb prpbability is against die 
^t, tl)at thqy wQre.unHcquainti^d with the nature of the 
awful ceremony. Sucred fro^ii interruption and hostility, 
Qvep among the roost barbarous of mankii^d, are the Is^t 
sad offices which the living pay to the dead. 

Nor shpuld the heroism of lieutenant IJervey, of the 
$24; regiment, a youth of sixteen, and nephew, to the 
adjutant general of the same n^une, be forgotten. , It was 
ijbarpqterized by all that id gallant. ^i> the military 
cl^araqter. 

In the battle of the lath of: September, he received 
severfil wounds, and was' repeatedly ordered off. th^ field 
by lieutenant colonel Anstruther^ but his heroic ardor 
wgpld. not allow him to quit the battle while he could 
stan^^ apdsee his brave comrades figh^ng beside him. 
A. baJl, striking one of his legs, his removal became 
ab'solqtely. necessary, and while they were conveying 
him. aw^y, another wounded him fnortally. In this 
situa^on^ the surgeon reconpniended him to take a 
powerful dose of opium, to avoid a seven or. eight hours 
lifc^ of. qiQst exquisite torture. Tjiis he immediately 
consei^ted tq, and wl^en the cqlqnel entered the tept, 
wjith majpr Har^age;, who were l)oth wounded, they 
a^ked.w.hether he had any, affairs they could settle for 
him? His reply was, that being a minor, everything 
was already adjusted; but he had one, request, which 
hie.retainc4 just life enaugh to utter: " Tell my uncle, 
I,di^ like a soldier"— rr- 
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Major Ackland when wounded, observed the British' 
troops were retreating ; he requested captain Simpson 
of the 31st regiment, who was an intimate friend, ta 
help him into camp, upon which, being a stout man, 
he conveyed the major on his back a considerable way, 
when the enemy pursuing so rapidly, he was obliged 
to leave him behind to save himself. As the major 
lay on the ground, he cried out to the men who were 
FUiming by him, that he would give fifty guineas to. 
any soldier who would convey him into camp. A stoofe 
grenadier instantly took him on his back, and was; 
hastening into camp, when they were overtaken and 
both ipade prisoners. 

Captain Bloomfield, of the artillery, received a woan4 
which was very remarkable, a shot passing through 
both cheeks without hurting the inside of hjs mouth. 

Lieutenant Howarth, of the same corps, was wounde4 
in his knee. It was very singular, that he was so. 
strongly prepossessed with an idea of being wounded,^ 
that when the orders came for the detachment's going 
out, being in company with lieutenant Aaburey, aflteE 
rjsading the orders, and that his brigade of guns were 
to go, he said to that officer, ^' God bless you, Anburey,;^ 
farewell ; for I know not how it is, but I have a strang(|^ 
presentiment that I shall either be kiHed or wouDded> 

Some letters passed between the opposed generahii, 
The first was from general Burgoyne, by lady Ackland, 
whose husband was dangerously wounded, and a prisonerj^ 
recommending her ladyship to the cace and protection, 
of general Gates. Gates's answer was pointed witji the. 
sharpest irony, in which he expresses his surprise thajL 
his excellency after considering his preceding conduct, 
should think that he could consider the greatest atten« 
tion to lady Ackland, in the light of an obligation.' 
These epistles, although mere communications between - 
individual, and frequently on private affairs, yet serve 
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to pourtray the disposition of the times, and QDveil the 
cause that gave rise to the unhappy contest. 

" The cruelties," added he, " which mark the retreat 
«f your army, in burning the gentlemen and farmers 
houses as they went along, are almost ^ among civilized 
nations^ without a precedent; they should not endeavour 
to ruin those they could not conquer ; this conduct be- 
trays jmore the vindictive malice of a monk, than the 
^nerosity of a soldier." 

What gave rise to this charge, was the following 
circumstance: on the west bank of Hudson's River, near 
the height of Saratoga, where the British army halted 
after the retreat, stood general Schuyler's dwelling house, 
with a range of barracks and store-houses, &c. The 
evening the army arrived at these buildings, the wea- 
ther being very wet and cold, the sick and wounded 
were directed to take possession of these barracks j 
while the troops took post on the height above it. 
In the course of the night, the barracks took fire by 
jaccident^ and being built of wood,' were soon con- 
ftumed. It was with the greatest difGculty that the 
wounded soldiers were rescued from the flames.* 
Two days after this, the army had formed a plan 
of attack ; a large column of troops was approach- 
ing to pass the river, preparatory to a general action : 
this column was entirely covered from the fire of the Bri- 
tish artillery, by some of these buildings. General Bur. 
goyne ordered them to be set on fire ; but so far- 
was the sufferer from putting an invidious construction 
upon that action, that one of the first persons general 
Burgoyne saw after the convention was signed was 
the owner, general Schuyler; who, instead of blaming the 
English general, owned he would have done the same 

* The author was in the house when it took fire» and it was 
trith the greatest difficulty he escaped. 
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tipon the like occasion, or words to tlmt effect. He 
did more. He conducted him to his house ; presented 
him to Mrs. Schuyler ; continued him in his family 
during the whole time of bis stay in Albany, with a tkblcj 
of moi^ than twenty covers for himself and friends, And 
with every other possible demonstrbtion of hdspitality : 
it situsitton painful at that time, but now pleasing, add 
calrrying undeniable testimony how Kttlis he deserved t!be 
charges thrown out against him. 

On this occasion, and at this distance of time, the 
ehei'getic hinguage of general Burgoyne, when he de- 
manded a trial, cannot be passed by. It speaks the 
proud, dignified spirit of the soldier, alike 'consc^iouft 
.6f his humanity as his courage, and is a clearer 
f^futatidn of the ciOumnies advanced against him, th^ 
the most laboured and artful defence, which tv^eafth 
Could purchase, or ingenuity fabricate : 

** As for myself, if I am guilty, I ffear I ain doubl]^ 
^ilty : Ah airily lost ! The sanguine esrpectatidU of tfafe 
kingdom disap'poiYit^d ! A foreign waV canned, or thife 
comm^ncelmeint of it accelerated ! An eiFusiou of as 
brave blood as ever rah ih British Veins, aAfid die 
severest family distress^ combined ^ith public comity ! 
If this mass of miseries be indeed tb^ consevjaenrce of 
my misconduct, vain will be the extedu'atron I can pleafd^ 
of my personal sufferings, fa'tighe, add hairdshiprs, lau 
b6rious days and sleeptes^s nights, ill health, and trying 
situations ; poor and insufficient would be such atone- 
ment in the judgment of my country, 6r perhaps in th^ 
eyes of God ; yet with this dreadful alternative in vieWj 
T provoke a trial. Give in6 inquiry. I put the interests 
that hang most emphatically by the heilrt strings of dib 
man— my fortune — my honot-rmy hlfead-^I had aloiost 
said my salvation upon the issue.*' 

There were as many Witnesses of thc^ trutK df this 
st^ement of &cu as there were men in the Britisk 
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army. Indeed, the more these charges were sifted (and 
tKe general was very strictly examined in the house of 
commons) the more it tended to place the suffer- 
ing officer in a very high point of view, whether con- 
sidered as a man, a soldier, or the leader of an army^ 
in the most trying and perilous service. It proved 
that he possessed the confidence and affection of his 
army in so extraordinary a degree, that no loss or 
misfortune could shake the one, or distress or affliction 
weaken the other. It established an instance, as far 
as it could be conclusive, (and a close examination wa9 
not able to weaken it), perhaps unequalled in the military 
history, that notwithstanding so long and continued a 
scene of unceasing fatigue, hardship and danger, finally 
ending in general ruin and captivity, not a single voice 
was heard through the army, to upbraid, to censure, 
or blame their general, and that at length, when all 
their courage and efforts were found ineffectual, and 
every hope totally cut off, they were still willing to 
perish along with him. 

But perhaps the best testimonial of the rectitude of 
general Burgoyne's character, was what fell from the 
pen of his illustrious rival. A higher eulogium, and 
one more just, was never paid by the generous heart 
of one soldier to another. Near five mouths after the 
conventidh of Saratoga, general Burgoyne, finding his 
health declining, and hearing that his character had 
been much traduced in England, solicited congress 
to permit him to return, on his parole of honor, to 
England. He also applied to general Washington 
for bis interference in the matter. The following i$ 
Washington's answer: 

Mead Quarters, Pennsylvania, March llth, 1778. 

'* Sir,— I was, only two days since, honored with your 
very obliging letter of the nth of February. 

A a 
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*' Your indulgent opinion of my character, and the 
polite terms in which you are pleased to express it, are 
peculiarly flattering ; and I take pleasure in the oppor- 
tunity you have afforded me of assuring you, that, far 
from suffering the views of national opposition to be 
imbittercd and debased by personal animosity, I am ever 
ready to do justice to the merit of the gentleman and the 
soldier ; and to esteem, where esteem is due, however 
the ideas of a public enemy may interpose* You will 
not think it the language of unmeaning ceremony, if I 
add, that sentiments of personal respect, in the present 
instance, arc reciprocal. Viewing you in the light of 
an officer contending against what I conceive to be the 
rights of my country, the reverse of fortune you experi- 
cticed in the field cannot be unacceptable to me ; but, 
abstracted from considerations of national advantage, I 
can sincerely sympathize with your feelings, as a soldier, 
the unavoidable difficulties of whose situation forbid bis 
success: and as* a man, whose Jot combines the calamity 
of ill health, the anxieties of captivity, and the painful 
sensibility for a reputation, exposed, where he most 
values it, to the assaults of malice and detraction. 

'* As your aid-de-camp went directly on to congress, 
the business of your letter to me had been decided before 
it came to hand. I am happy that the cheerful acqui- 
escence with your request prevented the necessity of 
my intervention. And, wishing you a safe and agree- 
able passage, with a perfect restoration of your health, I 
have the honor to be, &c. " George Washington." 

The circumstances relative to Major Ackland and bis 
lady are so very remarkable, and they have been so 
variously related, that it becomes necessary, on both 
accounts, to notice them. The accuracy of the following 
deiail may be depended on. The communication comes 
directly from general Burgoyne. There is scarcely an 
iu:^ lance, either in ancient or modern history^ that mors 
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finely depicts the resolution, affection, and fortitude of 
woman toward the husband of her heart and vows than 
this. If war sometimes in bad men, calls forth all the 
viler passions of our nature, in woman it is otherwise ; 
it rouzcs into action an heroism otherwise unknown, 
an intrepidity almost incompatible with the sex, and 
awakens all the dormant susceptibilities of their mind. 

^^ Besides the continuation of general fatigue, this 
day was remarkable for a circumstance of private dis- 
tress too affecting to be omitted. The circumstance to 
which I allude, is lady Harriet Ackland's passage through 
the enemy's army, to attend her wounded husband, 
then their prisoner. 

** The progress of this lady with the army could hardly 
be thought abruptly or superfluously introduced, were it 
only for the purpose of authenticating a wonderful story. 
It would exhibit, if well deUneated, an inicrosting piC' 
ture of the spirit, the enterprise, and the distress of 
romance ; realized and regulated upon the chaste and 
sober principles of rational love and connubial duty. 

" Lady Harriet Ackland, sister to the earl of Ilchester, 
had accompanied her husband, major John Dyke Ackland, 
5on of S\i Thomas Ackland, to Caoada in the beginning 
of the year 1776. In the course of that campaign she 
bad traversed a vast space of country, in different ex- 
tremities of season, and with difficulties that an European 
traveller will not easily conceive, to attend him, in a 
poor hut at Chamblee, upon his sick bed.. 

^* la the opening of the campaign of 17.77, she was 
restrained from offering herself to a. share of the fatigue 
and hazard expected bQfore^ Ticonderoga, by the posi- 
live injunctions of her husband. The day after the 
conquest of that place, he was badly wounded, and 
she crossed the Lake Champlain to join him. 

** As soon as he recovered, lady Harriet proceeded to 
follow his. fortunes through the campaign, and at Fopt 

A a 2 
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Edward, or at the next camp, she acquired a tvro^ 
wheel tumbril, which had been constructed by the arti- 
ficers of the artillery, something similar to the carriage 
used for the mail upon the great roads of England. 
Major Ackland commanded the British grenadiers, 
which were attached to general Eraser's corps; and 
consequently were always the most advanced post of 
the army. Their situations often called them to be so 
alert, that no person slept out of his clothes. In one of 
these posts of danger a tent, in which the major and lady 
Harriet were asleep, suddenly took fire. An orderly Ser- 
jeant of grenadiers, with great hazard of suffocation, drag- 
ged out the first person he caught hold of. It proved to be 
the major. It happened that in the same instant she 
had, unknowing what she did, and perhaps not per- 
fectly awake, providentially made her escape, by creep- 
ing under the walls of the back part of the tent. The 
first object she saw, upon the recovery of her senses, 
was the major on the other side, and in the same instant 
perceived him again in the fire, in the search of her. The 
Serjeant again saved him, but not without the major 
being very severely burned in his face and different 
parts of the body. Every thing they hj^d with them in 
the tent was consumed.* 

*^ This accident happened a little time before the 
army passed Hudson's River. It neither altered the 
i^solution, nor the cheerfulness of lady Harriet ; and 
she continued her progress, a partaker of the fatigues 
of the advanced corps. The next call upon her for- 
titude was of a different nature, and more distressful, 
as of longer suspense. On the march of the 19th, 
the grenadiers being liable to action at every step, 

* This accident was occasioned by a favourite Newfoundland 
dog, who, being restless, overset the table, on which a candle 
was burning, and which, rolling to the walls of the tent> is^* 
stantly set tbem on fire. 
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pht bad been directed by the major to follow the roure 
of the artillery and baggage, which was not exposed. 
At the time the action began^ she found herself near 
a small uninhabited hut, where she alighted. When 
it wjsts found the action was becoming general and 
bloody, the surgeons of the hospital took possession 
of the same place, as the most convenient for the care 
of the wounded. Thus was the lady in hearing of 
one continued fire of cannon and musketry, forfowr hours 
together, with the presumption, from the post of her 
husband at the head of the grenadiers, that he wai- 
in the most exposed part of the action. She had three 
female companions, the baroness of Reidesel, and the 
wives of two British officers, major Harnage, and lieu- 
tenant ReynaL; but, in the event, their presence served 
little for comfort. Major Harnage Vi^as soon brought 
to the surgeons, very badly wounded ; and a little 
time after came intelligence that lieutenant Reynal 
was shot dead. Imagination will want no helps to figure 
the state of the whole groupe. 

^ From the date of the action, the 7th of October, 
lady Harriet, with her usual serenity, stood prepared for 
new trials ! and it was her lot that their severity increased 
with numbers. She was again exposed to the hearing 
of the whole action, and at last received the shock of 
her individual misfortune, mixed with the intelligence 
of the general calamity : the troops were defeated and 
major Ackland, desperately wounded, was a prisoner. 

" The day of the 8th was passed by lady Harriet 
and her companions in common anxiety ; hot a tent 
nor a shed being standing, except what belonged to 
the hospital; their refuge was among the wounded and 
the dying. 

'* When the army was upon the point of moving, 
^fterthe halt described, I receivefd a message from lady 
Harriet, submitting to my decision, a propoBal (aud ex- 
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pressing an earnest solicitude to execute it^ if not in- 
terfering with my designs) of passing to the camp 
of the enemy, and requesting general Gates's per- 
mission to attend her husband. 

" Though I was ready to believe (for I liad expe- 
rience) that patience and fortitude, in a supreme degree, 
verc to be found, as well as every other virtue, under 
the most tender forms, I was astonished at this proposal. 
After so long an agitation of the spirits, exhausted not 
only for want of rest, but absolutely for want of food, 
drenched in rains for twelve hours together, that a 
woman should be capable of such aq undertaking, as 
delivering herself to the enemy, probably in the night 
and uncertain of what hands she might first fall into, 
appeared an effort above human nature. The assistance 
I was enabled to give was small indeed. I had not 
even a cup of wine to oflFor her ; but was told she 
bad found, from some kind and fortunate hand, a little 
rum and dirty water. All I could furnish to her was 
an open beat and a few lines, written upon dirty an4 
wet paper, to general Gates, recommending hcK to 
bis protection. 

Mr. Brudenell, the chaplain to the artillery, (the same, 
gentleman who had officiated so signally at general 
Fraser's funeral) readily undertook to accompany her, 
and with one female servant, and the major's valet*de- 
chambre, (who had a ball which he had received in 
the late action then in his shoulder,) she rawed down 
the river to meet the enemy. But her distresses were 
not yet to end. The night was advanced before th^ 
boat reached the enemy's out-posts, and the sentinet 
would not let it pass, nor even come on shore. In 
vain Mr. Brudenell offered the flag of truce, and re- 
presented the state of the extraordinary passenger. The 
guard was apprehensive of treachery, and therefor^ 
threatened to fire into the boat if it stirred before dar 
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li^bt* Her anxiety and suffering wdre thus protracted 
through seven or eight dark and cold hours ; and her 
reflections upon that first reception could not give her 
very- encouraging ideas of the treatment she was after- 
wards to expect. But it is due to justice, at the close 
of this adventure, to say, that she was received and 
accommodated by general Gates, with all the humanity 
and respect that her rank, her merits, and her fortunes 
deserved. 

*^ Let such as are affected by these circumstances of 
alarm, hardship, and danger, recollect, that the subject 
of them was a woman of the most tender and delicate 
frame ; of the gentlest manners ; habituated to all the 
soft elegancies, and refined enjoyments that attend high 
birth and fortune; and far advanced in a state in 
which the tender cares, always due to the sex, become 
indispensably necessary. Her mind alone was formed 
for such trials.'* 

A circumstance of as singular, but altogether of an 
opposite nature, happened in the desperate adventures 
of one Whitcomb, who undertook to steal a British 
ofBcer for the Americans, and who, in executing his 
scheme, actually murdered brigadier general Gordon. 
Lieutenant Anburey, who was on the spot, thus relates 
the particulars: 

'^ Whitcomb, a native of Connecticut, and a great par- 
tizan of the Americans, who, after the defeat upon thQ 
lakes, (in 1776, as already related in a former part of 
this work), offered his service to venture through thq 
woods, and bring in prisoner an English officer, for 
which purpose he stationed himself among the thickest 
copses that are between La Praire and St. John^s. The 
first ofHcer who happened to pass him was brigadier 
general Gordon ; he was mounted on a spirited horse, 
and Whitcomb thinking there was little probability of 
i)f seizing him, fired at, and wounded him in the shoulder. 
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The general immediately rode as fa9t as he could to the 
camp at St. John's, which he had but just reached, when 
with loss of blood and fatigue, he fell from his horse ^ 
ffome soldiers took him up, and carried him to the 
hospital, where, after his wound was dressed, and he wai 
a little at ease, he related the circumstance, which being 
immediately made known to general Carleton, a party 
of Indians were sent out to scour the woods, and s^earch 
for Wbitcomb ; but in vain, as he hastened back to 
Ticimderoga. General Carleton, however, imagining he 
ifiigbt be lurking about the woods, or secreted in the. 
house of some disaffected Canadian, issued out a pro- 
clamation among the inhabitants, . offering a reward of 
fifty guineas to any ode that would bring Whitcomb^ 
alive or dead, to the camp. 

'' A few days after this general Gordon died of his 
wound, in whose death we sincerely lamented the loss 
of a brave and experienced officer. 

^* When Whitcomb returned to Ticonderoga, and in- 
formed the general who commanded .there, that although 
he could not take to officer prisoner^ .he believed he had 
mortally wounded one, the general expressed his dis- 
approbation in the strongest terms, and was so much 
displeased at the transaction, that Whitcomb, in order to 
effect a reconciliation, offered his service to go again, 
professing he would forfeit his life, if he did not return 
with a prisoner. 

** He accordingly with two other men, proceeded 
down Lake Champlain, in a canoe, to a small creek, 
where they secreted it, and repaired to the woods, to 
the same spot where Whitcomb had stationed himself 
before ; the two men lay concealed a little way in the 
wood, whilst he skulked about the borders of it. 

** The regiment of which our . friend S ig 

quarter-master, having occassion for some stores fnon 
Montreal, he was going from the camp at St. John's 
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to procure them ; be was advised not tP go thll road, but 
by the way of Chamblee, on account of the late accident ; 
but you know him to be a man of great bravery and 
personal courage, joined with uncommon strength ; re* 
solving not to go so many miles otit of his road for 
any Whitcomb whatever, he jocosely added, that he 
should be very glad to meet with him, as he was sure 
he should get the reward ; in this, however, he. was 
greatly mistaken, his reward being no other than that 
of being taken prisoner himself. 

'* Previous to his setting out he took every precau- 
tion, having not only loaded his fusee, but charged a 
brace of pistols. When he came near to the woods I 
have already described, he was very cautious ; but, in 
an instant, Whitcomb, and the two men he had with 
him, sprung from behind a thick bush, and seized him 
before he could make die least resistance ; they then 
tied his arms behind him with ropes, and blind-folded 
him. 

** It was three days before they reached the canoe 
that had been concealed, during which time they had 
but very scaiifcy fare ; a few hard biscuits served to allay 
hunger, while the fruits of the wood was a luxury ! 
When Whitcomb had marched him to such a distance 
as be thought he could not make his escape, were he at 
liberty, through fear of losing himself; for the greater 
ease on his own part, and to facilitate their march, 
they untied his hands, and took the cloth from his 
eyes. Only picture to yourself what must have been 
his feehngs, at seeing himself in the midst of a thick 
wood, surrounded by three desperate fellows, and un- 
certain as to their intentions ! 

** At nigiit, when they had partaken of their scanty 
pittance, two out of the three used to sleep, whilst thtf 
other kept watch. The first night he slept through 
fatigue^ on the second, as you may naturally suppose^i 
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and from his great Hnxiety of mind, he could not close his 
eyes. In the middle of the night an opportunity Occurred 
whereby he could have effected his escape, for the man 
whose watch it was, fell fast asleep. He has since told 
me how his mind wavered for a length of time, what 
measures to pursue ; he could not bear the idea of put- 
ting them to death, though justified by the rules of 
war : if he escaped from there, they might in all pro- 
bability retake and ill-treat him. The great hazard of 
all, which determined him to abide by his fate was, that 
by being so many miles in a tract of wood, where he 
could not tell what direction to take (having been blind- 
folded when he entered it) he might possibly wander 
up and down till he perished with hunger. In this 
restless state he remained till day-break, when they re- 
sumed their march, and in the evening came to the 
creek where the canoe was concealed ; they then secured 
him again, put him in the canoe, and proceeded up the 
lake to Ticonderoga, where they arrived early the 
next morning* When they landed him he was again 
blind-folded, that he might not see their works, and 
thus conducted to the general, whose only motive for 
endeavouring to get an qfEcer was, either by threats or 
intrcaties, to gain information relative to our army. In 
this, however, he was grdatly disappointed^ and as he 
roiild not obtain the least intelligence frdm our friend, 
lie ordered him as prisoner of war upon his parole, to 
some of the interior towns, from which place, as I in- 
formed you in my last, he is just returned as hearty and 
as well as evcir." 

The same author also relates a circumstance which 

was well known to the whole British army, and which 

tke Author of this Journal can fulLy corroborate. * It 

liappened after the battle of Freeman's Farm, on Ihe* 

lytli of September, 
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** We have within these few evenings, exclusive of other 
alarms, been under arms most of the night, as there has 
been a great noise, like the howling of dogs, upon the 
right of our encampment ; it was imagined the enemy 
set it up to deceive us, while they were meditating some 
attack. The two first nights tliis no"^e was heard, ge- 
neral Frascr thought it to have been the dogs belonging 
to the officers, and an order was given for the dogs 
to be confined within the tents ; any that were seen 
running about, the prevost had orders to hang tham. 
The next night the noise was much greater, when a 
detachment of Canadians and Provincis^ls were sent out 
to reconrfoitre, and it proved to have arisen from large 
droves of wolves that came after the dead bodies ; they 
were similar to a pack of hounds, for one setting up 
a cry, they all joined, and when they approached a 
corpse, their noise was hideous till they had scratched 
it up," 

It is a remark which has been frequentlj' made by 
foreigners of most countries, that there is a feeling, a 
sensibility observable in the Irish character, which, if 
not absolutely peculiar to us, forms a most prominent 
feature in our disposition. The following circumstance, 
of which man}' then in the British as well as American 
armies were witnesses, may not be altogether unappro- 
priate, particularly to the native reader. 

During the tiqie of the cessation of arms, while the 
articles of capitulation were preparing, the soldiers of the 
two ani^ies. often saluted, and discoursed with each other 
from the opposite banks of the river, (which at Saratoga 
is about thirty yards wide, and not very deep,) a soldier 
in the 9th regiment, named Maguire, came down to the 
bank of the river, with a number of his copipanions, who 
engaged in conversation witii a party of Americans on the 
opposite shore. In a short time something was observed 
very forcibly tp strike the mind of Maguire. He «ud- 
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denly darted like lightning from his companionS| and 
resolutely plunged into the stream. At the very same 
moment, one of the American soldiers, seizea with a 
similar impulse, resolutely dashed into the water, from 
the opposite shore. The wondering soldiers on both 
sides, beheld them eagerly swim towards the middle 
of the river, where they met ; they hung on each 
others necks and wept; and the loud cries of ** My 
brother ! my dear brother ! ! !" which accompanied the 
transaction, soon cleared up the mystery, to the asto- 
nished spectators. They were both brothers, the first 
had emigrated from this country, and the other had 
entered the army ; one was in the British and the other 
in the American service, totally ignorant until that hour 
that they were engaged ia hostile gombat against each 
other's life, 
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CHAP. X. 

Captured Troops ynarch to the Vicinitif of Boston. Their 

deplorable Situation. Congress refuses the Embarka^ 

twn of the British Troops to England. Description, 

of Boston. Of the Island of Nantucket. Of the 

Whale Fisheiy. Its Origin j and wonderful Im^ 

provement. Curious Method of Paying the Seanicn. 

Account of Catching the Whales^ Xc. British Troops 

removed from ProspectJiill to Rutla^id County. Con-* 

gress still refuses to ratify the Convention of Saratoga^ 

Debates in the House of Lords on the Independeyicc 

of America. Lord Chatham'' s Speech on that SubJ^j^ 

His Death. 



Immediately after their surrender, the British- 
troops, were inarched upwards of two hundred miles 
to the vicinity of Boston, where they were confined 
in boarded huts on Winter and Prospect Hills. It 
is true, the court of Massachusetts passed resolu- 
tions for procuring suitable accommodations for them, 
but from the general unwillingness of the people to 
administer the least civility, and from the feebleness 
of the authority which the American rulers had at that. 
time over the property of their fellow citizeus, their 
situation was rendered truly deplorable. 

Such were the disagreeable and distressing circum- 
stances, which on every side increased the miscrie|> 
of confinement, that, at this time, the most faithful 
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recital must despair of credence. It was not infre* 
quent for thirty, or forty persons, men, women and 
children, to be indiscriminately crowded together in 
one small, miserable, open hut ;* their provisions and 
fire-wood on short allowance; and a scanty portion of 
straw their bed, their own blankets their only cover- 
ing. In the night time, those that could lie down, 
and the many who sat up from the cold, were obliged fre- 
quently to rise and shake from them the snow which tfi'e 
wind drifted in at the openings ; or, in case of rain, to 
endure the ** chill peltings of the merciless storm.'* 

General Burgoyne, ever aitentit^e to the welfare of 
his army, remonstrated in a letter to general Gates, 
and after making use of some strong expostulations, 
he added, ** the public faith is broken;'* this letter 
being laid before cojigress, gave an alarm. It cor- 
• foborated, they said, an apprehension previously 
entertained, that the captured troops, on their embark* 
<Bto^ would form a junction with the British garrisoos 
in America. 

Some paltry resolutions which were passed, relative 
to the British soldiers not having faithfully delivered 
up all their accoutrements, were of so shameful. a 
nature, as to be highly disgraceful to the coi^ress, 
and seemed strongly to indicate that they were ready 
to grasp at any pretence, however weak or futile, 
by which they could evade the terms of the conver^- 
tion, without incurring the charge of o, direipt bre^cU 
of public faith. 

Just at this time, a requisition was made by the. 
commander in chief at New- York, for the embarka* 
tion of the convention troops, either at the Sound 
near New-York, or at Rhode Island, instead of Boston,^ 
which was the place s^ippointed for "their departure to, 






The oliiccrs (without any regard to rank), were frequently 
eroded, six or eight together in one small hut. 
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Europe; and in consequence of the expectation enter- 
tained, that the proposals would have been complied 
with, the transports for the conveyance of the troops 
were assembled at Rhode Island. The congress, how- 
ever, not only refused to comply with the requisition, 
but made it a ground of a pretended suspicion that 
the measure was, proposed, merely to afford an oppor-« 
tunity to the convention troops to join their fellows, 
with an intention of making some pretence to evade, 
or break the terms of the capitulation, and continue 
to act in America, to the great detriment and danger 
of the common cause. To strengthen this colour of 
suspicion, they pretended that twenty six transports^ 
which were provided at Rhode Island, were insuffi* 
cient for the conveyance of above five thousand si k 
hundred men,* in a winter voyage to Europe ; and 
that, in the present state of things, with respect Jj^L 
provisions, both in the British fleet and army, it Vb 
scarcely possible they said, that they could have been 
victualled for so long a voyage in so short a time. 

General Burgoyne offered to pledge himself, that 
notwithstanding the injurious suspicions entertained of, 
his own honor, and that of his officers, they would 
still join with him in signing any writing, or instrument, 
that might be thought necessary for strengthening, 
confirming, or renewing the validity of the convention. 
But the congress was inexorable. It wa^ easily seei^ 
that the measure which they had adopted, was not so 
lightly taken as to be easily given up, and that ex- 
planations and securities, could produce no effect on 
their determination. They had passed a resolution, 
from which they never receded, that the embarkation of 
general Burgoyne^s army,, should be suspended. 

* Here the fcongress magnified the numbers of the Britrab, 
even adding all th« women and children belong^ing te tbt 
captured troops. 
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When general Burgoyne found that congress was 
resolved that no ratification of the convention which 
was tendered, Hould be accepted, he applied for leave 
to return home, which was immediately granted ; 
general Phillips therefore remained to command the 
captured troops, and general Burgoyne sailed for 
England. 

The reader will here naturally expect some account 
of the town of Boston. The Author's own observation, 
when a prisoner on Prospect Hill, and which has been 
much assisted by a gentleman who a few years after* 
wards travelled through the country, enables him to 
offer the following. This part of America, ( particular! j|^ 
the Inland of Nantucket), has not been much benefited 
by the revolution. The proprietors of this island were 
in a much greater progress to wealth while under the 
Aritish dominions, than they have been since. 
^Boston b the most populous, if not the largest city in 
North America, and stands upon a peninsula of four miles 
circumference, within forty- four miles of the bottom of 
Massachusetts Bay. It was greatly damaged by an earth- 
quake in 1727, and by the bombardment of the Americaurt 
themselves in the year 1776. It is most advantageously 
situated for trade. On the north side are several small 
islands called Brewsters, one of which is Called Noddle's 
island. Tlie only safe way for entrance into the harbour, 
is by a channel ; bo narrow, that three ships can scarce 
pass in abreast. But there are proper marks to guide! 
them, and within the harbour there is room enough for 
five hundred ships to lie at anchor in a good depth of 
water, while they are covered by the cannon of a regular 
and very strong fortress. At the bottom of the bay is a 
very noble pier, near two thousand feet in length, along 
which, on the north side, extends a row of warehouses. 
The head of this pier Joins the principal street in the 
town, which is like most of the others^ spacious atid 
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well builL The town has a fine and striking appear^ 
ance at entering, as it lies at the very bottom of the 
bay like an amphitheatre. It has a town-house, where 
the courts npieet, and the excliange is^kcpt. Round the 
exchange are a great number of $hpjps> There are 
several places of public worship. These buildings are 
lofty and elegant, with tpvvers.anfcl: $pires. It contains 
upvtards of nine thousand houses, and it is supposed 
near sixty thousand inhabitants. 

ThiB ' trade' of New. England was very great, before 
the unhappy contest with the parent country. They 
were the coasters of all Ndtth America, the West Indies, 
and many parts of Eurdpe. 

. The activity and enterprize of the inhabitants of this 
state are wonderful, particularly in the object of their 
fisheries'. Mr. Burke, ih his speech in the housie of 
commons, in 1175, hais thus characterized and immor- 
talized them : " Behold !" says he, *.' the manner in 
which the people of New England have, carried on the 
whale fishery. Whilst we folbw them among the tum- 
bling mountains of ice, and behold them penetrating 
into the^de^pest recesses of Hudson's Bay and Davis's 
Strats! Whilst we are looking for them beneath the 
arctic circle, tve hear that they have pierced into the 
opposite region of polar cold ! That they are at the 
antipodes, and engaged under the frozen serpent of the 
south ! Falkland's Island, which seemed so remote and 
romantic an object- for the grasp of national ambition, 
is but a stage and resting place in the progress of 
their -victorious industry ! Nor is the equinoctial heat 
more discouraging to them than the accumulated winter 
,of both the poles. We know that whilst some of them 
draw the line and strike the harpoon on the coast of 
Africa, olljers run the longitude, and pursue their 
oigantic game aleng the coast of the Brazils ! No sea 

C c 
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but what is vexed with ibetr fisheries ; no climate that 
is not tvitness to their toils ! Neither the perseverance 
of Holland, nor the activity of France, nor the dexterous 
and firm sagacity of English enterprise, ever carried 
this most perilous mode of hardy industry, to the ex- 
tent to which it has been pushed by this recent people; 
a people, who are still, as it were, but in the grizzle, 
and not yet hardened into the bone of manhood." 

Nantucket, in the province of Massachusetts, is a 
small island, about eighty miles from Boston, and odc 
hundred and twenty from Rhode Island ; it is the 
great nursery for seamen, pilots and fishermen. This 
island appears to be the summit of some huge saudy 
sea-mount, affording some acres of dry land, for the 
habitation of man. 

The first proprietors of this island, began their career 
of industry with a single whale-boat, with which tbey 
went to fish for cod; the small distance from their 
shores, at which they caught it, enabled them soon to 
encrease their business, and those early successes, first 
led them to conceive that they might likewise catch 
the whales, which hitherto sported undisturbed oa 
their banks ; after many trials, and several miscarriages 
they succeeded. Thus they proceeded step by step. 
The profits of one successful enterprise, helped them 
to purchase and prepare better materials for a more 
extensive one; as these were attended with little costs, 
their profits grew greater. The south sides of the 
island from east to west, were divided into four equal 
parts, and each part, was assigned to a company of 
six, which though thus separated still carried on their 
business in common. In the middle of this distance, 
they erected a mast, provided with a sufficient num- 
ber of rounds, and near it they buiU a temporary 
hut, where five of the associates lived, whilst the sixth 
from ^his high station, carefully boked toward the 
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sea, in order to observe the spouting of the whales. 
Thus they went on, until the profits they made, 
enabled theni to purchase larger vessels, and to pur- 
sue them farther. When the whales quitted their 
coasts, those who failed in their enterprises, returned 
to the cod fisheries, which had been their first school, 
and their first resource ; they even began to visit the 
banks of Cape Breton, the Isle of Sable, and all the 
other fishing places with which this coast abounds. 
By degrees th^y went a whaling to Newfoundland ^ to 
the Gulph of St. Laurence, to the Straits of Belleisle,, 
the coast of Labrador, Davis's Straits, even to Cape 
Desolation in IQo of latitude; where the Danes carry 
on some fisheries, in spite of the perpetual severities 
ef that inhospitable climate. In process of time they 
visited the Western Islands, the latitude of 34o famous 
for that fish, the Brazils, the coast of Guinea, Falk- 
land's Islands, and the South Sea. Their confidence is 
so great, and their knowledge of this branch of busi- 
Hess so superior to that of any other people, that 
they have acquired a monopoly of this commodity. 
Such were their feeble beginnings, such the infancy 
^nd progress of their maritime schemes ; such is now 
the degree of boldness and activity to which they are 
arrived in their manho<Kl. After their examples several 
companies have been formed in many of the capitals, 
where every necessary article of provisions, implements 
and timber, are to be found. But the industry ex- 
erted by the people of Nantucket^ has hitherto enabled 
them to. rival aU their competitors; consequently tlii^ 
is the greatest mart for oil, whale bone, and sper- 
maceti, on the continent. They possess like the 
generality of Americans, a large share of native pene- 
tration, activity and good sense, which leads them to 
a variety of other secondary schemes, too tedious to 
jneDtion : the^^^^use^ell. acquainted with the cheapest 
■^^^ Cc2 
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method of procuring lumber from Kennebec river, 
Penobscot, &c. pitch and tar from North Carolina; 
, flour and biscuit from Philadelphia; and beef and pork 
from Connecticut. They know how to exchange their 
cod>fish and West Indian produce for those articles, 
which they are coutinually' either bringing to their 
island, or sending off to other places where they arc 
wanted. By means of all those commercial negocia- 
tions, th'^y have greatly cheapened the fitting out of 
their whaling fleets, and therefore much improved 
their fisheries. 

The vess'-ls most proper for whale fishing, j^re brigs 
of about one hundred and fifty tons burthen, parttcu- 
larly when they are intended for distant latitudes. 
They always man them with thirteen hands, in order 
that they njay row two boats; the crews of which 
must necessarily consist of six, four at the oars, one 
standing on the bows with the harpoon, and the 
other at the helm. It is also necessary that there 
should be two of these boats, that if one should he 
destroyed in attackiilg the whale, the other, which is 
never engaged at the same time, may be ready to 
save the hands. Five of the thirteen are always Indians^ 
the last of the complement- remains on board to steer 
the vessel during the action. They have no wages, 
each draws a certain established share, in partnership 
with the proprietor of the vessel, by which o&conomy 
they are all proportionably concerned in the success 
of the enterprise, and all equally alert and vigilant. 
These whalc-frien seldom exceed the age of forty. 

As soon as they arrive in those latitudes, where 
they expect to nocet with whales, a man is sent up 
to the mast head; if he sees one, he immediately 
cries out" awaite pawana," " thre is Or whale i^^ tkey 
then all remain still and sirlent ttntil be repeau " pawana," 
*^ ^ 2t//a/^," when in lessth^n six miuutes, ^hi boats are 
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launched, and filled with every implement necessary for 
the attack. They row toward the whale with astonish* 
ing velocity. There are various ways of approaching 
the whale, according to their peculiar species; and 
this previous knowledge is of the utmost consequence. 
When these boats are arrived at a reasonable distance, 
one of them rests on its oars, and stands off, as a 
witness of the approaching engagement; near the bows 
of the other the harpooner stands up, and on him 
principally depends the success of the enterprise. He 
wears a jacket closely buttoned, and round his head 
a handkerchief lightly bound : in his hands he holds 
the dreadful weapon, made of the best steel, marke4 
sometimes with the name of their town, and some- 
times with that of their vessel ; to the shaft of which 
the end of a cord of due strength, coiled up with 
^be utmost care in the middle of the boat, is firmly 
tied; the other end is fastened to the bottom of 
the boat. Thus prepared, they row in profound si- 
lence, leaving the whole conduct of the enterprise 
to the harpooner and to the steersman, attentively 
following their directions. When the former judges 
himself to be near enough to the whale, that is, at 
the distance of about fifteen feet, he bids them stop ; 
perhaps she has a calf, whose safety attracts all the 
attention of a dam, which is Sk favourable circum- 
stance ; perhaps she is of a dangerous species, and it 
is the safest to retire, though their ardour will seldom 
permit them ; perhaps she is asleep, in that case he 
balances high the harpoon, trying in this important 
moment to collect ail the energy of which he is 
capable^ He launches it forth — she is struck: from 
her first movement they judge of her temper, as well 
as of their future success. Sometimes, in the immediate 
impulse of rage, she will attack the boat and demolish 
it with one stroke of bdr taii ; ^n an instaat the frail 
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vehicle disappears, and the assailants are immersed in 
the dreadful clement. Were the whale armed with the 
jaws of the shark 9 and as voracious, they nerer would 
return home to amuse their listening wives with the 
interesting tale of the adventure. At other times she 
will dive and disaj^i)€ar from human sight, and every 
tbinj:: must then give way to her velocity, or else 
all is lost; sometimes she will swim away as if un- 
touched, and draw the cord with such swiftness, that 
it will set the edge of the boat on fire by the fric- 
tion. If she rises before she has run out the whole 
length, she is looked upon as a sure prey. The blood 
she has lost in her flight, weakens her so much, that 
if she sinks again, it is but for a short time; the 
boats follow her course with an almost equal speed. 
She soon re-appears; tired at last with convulsing the 
clement, which she tinges with iier blood, she dies, 
and floats oii the surface. At other times it may hap- 
pen, that she is dangerously wounded, though she car- 
ries the harpoon (a^t in her body ; when she will alter- 
nately dive and rise, and swim on with unabated 
vigour. She then soon reaches beyond the length of 
the cord , and carries the boat along with amazing velo- 
city; this sudden impediment sometimes will retard 
her speed, at other times it only serves ta rouse her 
anger, and to accelerate her progi^ess. The harpooner, 
with the axe in his hands, stands ready. When he 
observes that the bows of the boat are greatly pul- 
led down by the diving whale, and that it begins 
to sink deep and take much water, he brings the axe 
almost in contact with the cord ; he pauses, still 
flattering himself that she will relax ; but the moment 
grows critical, unavoidable danger approaches; some- 
times men more intent on gain, than on the preservation 
of their lives, will run great risks ; and it is wonder- 
ful how iar these : people have carried their daring 
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courage at this avrful moment! But it is in vain to 
hope ; their lives must be saved, the cord is cut, the 
boat rises again. If after thus getting loose, she re^ 
appears, they will attack and wound lier a second 
time. She soon dies, and when dead,, she is towed 
along side of their vessel, where she is fastened. 

The next operation is to cut with axes and spades, 
every part of her body which yields oil; the kettles 
are set a boiling, they fill their barrels as fast as it 
is made; but as this operation is much slower than 
that of cutting up, they fill the hold of their ship 
with those fragments, least a storm should arise and 
oblige them to abandon their prize. They frequently 
produce from one hundred and fifty, to two hundred 
barrels of oil. After having once vanquished this 
leviathan, there are two enemies to be dreaded, be- 
side the wind; the first of which is the shark. That 
fierce voracious fish, often comes alongside,' and shares 
with them on their prey. They are very mischievous ; 
but the second enemy is much more terrible and irrc* 
sistible ; it is the killer, sometimes called the thrasher, 
a species of whale about thirty feet long. They are 
possessed of such a degree of agility and fierceness, 
as often to attack the largest spermaceti whales; and 
not seldom to rob the fishermen of their prey, npr is 
there any means of defence against so potent an ad- 
versary. When all their barrels are full, (for every 
tiling is done at sea,) or when their limited time is 
expired, and their stores almost expended, they return 
home, freighted with their valuable cargo. 

The following are the names, and principal character- 
istics of the variot^s species of whales, known to these 
people. 

The river St. Laurence whale. 

The disko, or Greenland do. 

The right whale, or seven feet bone, common on 
the (toasts of this country, a^out sixty feet long. 
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The spermaceti whale found all, ever the world, 
and of all sizes; the longest are sixty feet, and yield 
about one hundred barrels of oil. 

The hump back, on the coast of Newfoundland, 
from forty lo seventy feet in length. 

The finn back, an American whale, never killed, as 
being too swift. 

The sulphur bottom, river St. Laurence, ninety feet 
long ; they ore but seldom killed, being extremely 
swift. 

The grampies, thirty feet long ; never killed, on the 
tame account. 

The killer, or thrasher, about thirty feet ; they often 
kill the other whales, with which they are at per- 
petual war. 

The black fish whale, twentj' feet, yields from eight 
to ten barrels. 

The porpoise, weighing about one hundred and 
sixty pounds weight. 

In 1769, they fitted out one hundred and twenty 
five whalemen; the first fifty that returned brougbf 
with them eleven thousand and six barrels of oil. In 
1770 they fitted out one I'undred and thirty five vessels 
for the fisheries, at thirteen hands each; four West 
India men, twelve hands ; twenty five wood vessels, 
four hands; eighteen coasters five hands; fifteen Lon- 
don traders, eleven hands. All these amount to two 
thousand one hundred and fifty-eight hands, eijiploy^ 
ed in one hundred and ninety-seven vessels.* 

* The Americans were undoubtedly injured in many valuable 
branchcR of trade, by the separation from the mother country. 
Their ship trade, in consequence of the revolution, received 
a great ciieck. Their market for oil is not equal in France, 
to that which they formerly found for it in England. Shortly 
alk'r the American war, the king of France offered the peopfe 
of Nantucket a settlement at Dunkirk, with many immiunities 
and privileges, such as building them a town, exempting 
th«m from taxes, and allowing them the free exercise at* 
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** Marriage i^ so highly respepted that all persons 
uiarry here, and marry early, and the wopaan ajr^ almost 
universally the happy mothers of a numerous offspringr. 
Their children, born by the sea side, hear the roaring of 
its waves as soon as they come into the world 5 it is the 
first noise with which they become acquainted, and by 
early plunging into the yvater^they acquire that boldness, 
that presence of mind and dexterity, which makes them 
ever after such expert seamen. They often hear their 
fathers recount the adventures of their youth, their 
combats with the whales; an.d these recitals imprint on 
their opening minds, an early curiosity and taste for 
the same life. They often cross the sea to go to the main- 
land, and learn even in those short voyages, how to 
qualify themselves for longer and more dangerous ones; 
ihey are therefore deservedly conspicuous for their 
maritime knowledge and experience, all oyer the con- 
tinent. A man born here, is distinguishable by his 
gait, from an hundred other men, so remarkable are 
they for a pliability of sinews, and a peculiar agility 
which attends them even to old age. ^ 

^^ In the name of honour, humanity, and justice, let 
not one part of the quaker's conduct be forgotten! 
there is not a slave on the whole island, at least^ 
among the Friends ; whilst slavery prevails all around 
them, this society alone, lamenting that shocking in- 
sult offered to humanity, has given the world a 
singular example of moderation, disinterestedness, and 
christian charity, in emancipating their negroes. 

'* Idleness is the most heinous^crime that can be com- 

€nitted in Nantucket: an idle man wvuld soon be 

» 

their ow4^ religion ; in consequence of which many went there. 
But all, or at least, the greater part of these privileges Mye been 
lost by the changes in the French government ; and they now 
waSar a dnnonitioo in their trade wKiioot any equivalent ta 
ijidemnify them for the ' loss. 

Dd 
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pointed out as an object of compassion; for idleness 
is considered as another word for want and hunger. 
This principle is so thoroughly well understood , and 
is become so universal, so prevailing a prejudice, that 
literally speaking, they are never idle. Even if they 
go to the market place, which is, if I may be allowed 
the expression, the coffee-house of the town, either to 
transact business, or to converse with their friends ; 
they always have a piece of cedar in their bands, 
and while they are talking, they will, as it were in- 
tuitively, employ themselves in converting it into 
something useful, either a bung or spoil for their oil 
casks, or some other article/* 

In the summer of the year 1778, the captured army 
was ordered to remove from Prospect-hill to Rutland 
County^ about fifty miles to the south of Boston. 
Here we were confined in a sort of penn or fence 
which was constructed in the following manner : A 
great number of trees were ordered to be cut down 
* in the woods, these were sharpened at each end, and 
drove firmly into the earth very close together, en- 
closing a space of about two or three acres. American 
^ntinels were planted on the outside of this fence, at 
convenient distances, in order to prevent our getting 
out. At one angle, a gate was erected, and on 
the outside thereof stood the guard house ; two sentinels 
were constantly posted at this gate ; and no one could get 
t)ut unless he had a pass from the officer of the guard ; 
but this was a privilege in which very few were indulged. 
Boards and nails were given the British in order to 
make them temporary huts, to secure them from the 
rain, and the heat of the sun. The provisions were 
rice and s^lt pork, delivered with a scanty hand. 
The officers were allowed to lodge in the farm hbuses| 
wliich lay contiguous to the penn ; they were permit- 
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ted likewise to come in amongst their men for the pur- 
pose of rolUcall, and other matters of regularity. 

While the captured troops remained here, Sir Henry 
Clinton, the commander in chief in New York^ ap- 
plied again to congress, in behalf of general Burgoyne*s 
army. In a letter to Henry Laurence, Esq. president 
of congress, dated New York, September 19th, 1778, 
he acquaints the congress that his Majesty had giveii 
him positive injunctions to repeat the demand, that 
the convention of Saratoga^ be fulfilled according to 
the conditions stipulated by lieutenant general Burgoyn'e^ 
in respect %o the troops serving under his command, 
and to require permission for their embarkation; to this 
letter, congress sent the following answer : 
^ ^* Sir, — Your letter of the 19th was laid before con- 
gress, and I am directed to inform you, that the congress 
make no answer to insolent letters. Signed, 

** Charles Thompson, Sec." : 

So«n after the intelligence of the capture of general 
Burgoyne's army reached Europe, the court of France 
openly avowed a treaty of amnesty, commerce, and 
alliance with the United States. France, from the be- 
ginning of the contest, had secretly encouraged the 
AmeHcans in their opposition, and supplied th^m libe- 
rally with the means of defence, while at the same, time 
they amused Great Britain wit\k declarations of the most 
pacific disposition. ^ 

<* On the 7th of April, the duke of Richmond, in* 
the house of lords moved an address to the king oa 
the state of the nation. In his speech in support of 
this address', his grace declared in strong terms, bis 
conviction of the necessity of an immediate recogni- 
tion of American independence. *^ The mischief,** 
he said, *^ whatever might be the magnitude of it, 
W8^s already done j America wa^a already lost ; her 

Pd2 
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indepeadencc was as firmly established as that of other 
states. We bad sufficient cause for regret^ but our 
lamentation on the subject was of no more avail than it 
would be for the loss of Normandy artd France.'* The 
^rl pf Chatham in expectation that this point would 
come under discussion that day, resolved, however en«- 
ft^Ued and afflicted by his corporeal infirmities, to 
make bis appearance before the house, . in order to 
bear his decided testimony against it.. The mind feels 
interested in the minutest circumstances relating to the. 
last day of the public life of this renowned statesman 
and patriot. He was dressed in a rich suit of black velvety 
with a full wig, and covered up to the ^ne^s in ^anneh 
On bis arrival in the bouse^^ be refreshed himself i^ the 
lord chancellor's room, where he staid tiU prayers were 
pver, and till he was informed that busine^ss was ^oing 
to begin. He was then led into the house, by his son, 
and ^on4n.law, Mr. William Pitt', and lord viscouii^ 
Matron, all the lords standing 41 p out of respect,, 
aBd making a lane for liim. to pass to his own l3ench : 
he bowed respectfuUy to them as he proceeded. TTa 
looked pale and emaciated, but his eye retained all its 
native fire; which jpined to his general deportment, 
and the attention of the boose, formed a spectacle ve^y 
striking and impressive. 

** When the duke of Richmond had sat down^ Icnwi 
Cbatham rose, and began by lamenting ^^ that liis 'bodily 
infirmities had so loi\g, and at sp important a crisis pre- 
vented bis attendance on the duties of parlianient. He 
dechired, that be had made an effort almost beyond the 
porwers of bis constitution, to come down to the house 
on tbis d^y, perhaps the last time he should ever enter 
its walls, to express the indignation he felt at the idea 
which he understood was gone ibrth, of yielding ud 
the sovereignty of America: my lords," coiitinu^ he, 
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I rejoice that the gi'ave bsls not clbsied upon irte'^ ibat 
I ahi still alive to liift up my voi be against the dlstnem^ 
beroient of this anci^tit aiVd noble indnarchy. Pfeseed 
down as I aih by a load of infitrtiity, I am Kttfe 
able to assist niy country Vii this most perilbus con- 
juncture ; but, my lordsj, ^hlle t have sense and memory, 
I never will consent to tarnish the lustre of this natiott 
by an ignominious surrender of its rights and fairest 
possessions. Shall a people so lately the terror of the 
world, now fall prostrate before the bdUse of Bourbpn? 
It is impossible, t am not, I confess, well informed 
of the resources of this kingdom, but I trust it has 
still sufficient to maintain its just rights, though I know 
them not. Let iis at least make one effort, and if wd 
must fall, let us fall like men.'* 

** The duke of Richmond, in reply, declared himself to 
be " totally ignorant of the means by which we were 
to resist with success the combination of America with 
the house of Bourbon. He utged the noble lord to 
point out any possible mode, if he were able to do 
it, of making the Americans renounce that indepen- 
dence of which they were in possession. His grace 
added, that if he could not, -no man could ; and that it 
was not in his power to change his opinion on the 
noble lord's authority, unsupported by any reasons, 
but a recital of the calamities arising from things not 
in the power of this country to alter." 
^^ Lord Chatham, who had appeared greatly moved during 
the reply, made an eager effort to rise at the conclusion 
of it, as if laboring with some great idea, and impatient 
to give full scope to his feelings ; but before he could 
utter a word, ^pressing his hand on his bosom, he fell 
down suddenly in a convulsive fit. The duke of 
Cumberland, lord Temple, and other lords near him, 
caught him in their arms. The house was immediately 
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cleared, and his lordship being carried into an adjoin- 
ing apartment, the debate was adjourned. Medical 
assistance being obtained, his lordship in some degree 
recovered, and was conveyed to his favorite villa, 
of Hayes, in Kent, where, after lingering some few 
weeks, he expired. May XI, 1778, in the seventieth 
year of his age.'* 
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CHAP. XL 



The Jmericans raise an Army. ^Warlike Stores ,utU 
from France for their use. Loyal Provincials em^ 
bodied and placed under Governor Tryon. Expe» 
dition to Peck's Kill. To Danbury. General , 
Wooster killed. Menuyir of that Gentleman. Vessels. 
Kc. destroyed by the Americans at Sagg ,. Harbour^ 
General Prescot carried off from Rhode Island. Lord 
Sterling repulsed. Washington regains his strong 
Camp in the Jerseys. British troops embark. Arrvvt 
at the River Elk. Action at Brandy-Wine. Lor4 
Cornwallis takes possession of Philadelphia. Works 
constructed to render the passage of the Delaware, 
impracticable. Action at German^tawn. , Mud Island 
and Red Bank abandoned by the Americans. General ^ 
Jlowe returns with the British troops to Philadelphia^ 
Americans encamp at galley Forge. 



It is now time that we should return to general Howe's 
arniy^ which we left at the condition of Chap. VIII. 
at New Brunswicli. The reader will recollect that this 
American head quarters were then at Morristown. 

While the British trooips lay at Brunswick and 
Amboy, congress was indefatigable in recruiting their 
army ; at Morristown ninety-six battalions were ordered to 
be raised for the service of the United States, and in some 
of the colonies the enlisting of apprentices and of Irish 
indented serjirants, iwas permitted ; this army was dist^i^« 
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guished by the name of continentals, and in addition 
to their pay and bounty, they were promised one hun- 
dred a ores of land at the conclusion of the war. 

Early in the spring of 1777, twenty-one thousand 
stand of arms, and one thousand barrels of powder were 
sent from France, and arrived in America, for the use 
of the continental army. 

On the other side a considerable body of proviticial 
troops was formed under the auspices of general Shf 
William Hotre. They included wot only Americans, but 
British and Irish refugees, from the diflferent parts of the 
TOUtinent, and vrere officered by those gentlemen who 
for their attachment to the ro}*al cause, had been obliged 
to abandon their respective ptovinces. Goiremor Tfyon, 
who already, in his civil capacity, commanded the militia, 
and who had hiken the liitmost pains in its establish- 
lUent, was ftow placed at the head of these new levies 
tinder the title and rank of major general. 

Before the royal army took the fieH, in prosecution 
of the Yuain business of this campaign, two enterprises, 
for the destruction of the American istorcs, were under* 
taken, the first was conducted by colond Bird, who 
in March landed with fire hundred men, at Pfeck's 
Kill, near fifty miles from New York. The Americans 
upon the approach of the British troops, set fire 
to the barracks and principal store houses, and then re- 
treated to a strtmg pass in the mouataifis. The Idib 
of provi^ons and other valuable articles was cooside* 
vable. 

In A{>rii, m^ot general Tryon^ brigidier ^neral 
A^ew, and Sir Wiiitam Erskine^ with a Mietachment 
(sif two thqvsand men, embarked at New York, and 
passing through the Sound landed between FairfieU 
and Norfolk the next day. They now perceived that 
jhe country was rising to interee^yt their return^ and 
as no carriages could be procured to brings .off die stores^ 
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they set fire to the magazine ; in the execution of this 
service, eighteen houses, which were built near the ma- 
gazine, were unavoidably burned. 

The detachment returned by the way of Ridgefield, 
and was greatly harassed by the enemy under generals 
'Wooster and Arnold. While Wooster hung upon the 
rear of the British, Arnold by crossing the country gained 
their front, and got possession of Ridgefield ; here 
they found the American general covered by an in- 
trenchment which he had hastily thrown up. The vil- 
lage was forced, and the Americans drove back on all 
sides. The action, while it lasted, was sharp. Arnold 
displayed his usual intrepidity. His horse having been 
shot under him, while he was extricating himself, a 
British soldier advanced to run him through with bis 
bayonet, but he shot him dead with his pistol, and 
got off safe.* 

General Tryon remained that night at Ridgefield, and 
renewed his march the next morning. The enemy 
having been reinforced with troops and cannon, the 
British were exceedingly harrassed, during their march. 
Early in, the evening the detachment gained the hill of 
Campo, within cannon shot of their ships, and formed. 
The Americans were now assembled in great numbers, 
and seemed determined on an attack. General Tryoa 
ordered the British troops to advance and charge with' 
their bayonets. This order was executed with such 
impetuosity, that the enemy was totally broken and 
dispersed. 

The troops were now embarked without molestation. 
The loss of the British in killed, wounded, and missings 
amounting to one hundred and seventy two, of whom 

* Congress voted that a hoise properly caparisoned should 
be presented to genera^ Arnold, in their nan^e^ as a tok#n of 
^\s gallant conduct on that day. 
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more than two-thirds were wounded. NoBritisB officer 
was killed. It was supposed the Americans lost double 
that number. 

Several of the American officers were killed and 
wounded j among the former doctor Atwater, a gen- 
tleman of respectable character and considerable influ* 
ence. General Wooster, though seventy years old, be- 
haved with the vigor of youth; and received a mortal wound. 

The Americans were very industrous in calling forth 
all the military talent of the country. Neither the extreme 
of yoiith, or advanced age, formed any impediment to 
their actual service. Brigadier general Wooster, (like 
Putnam) was in the decline of life, when the troubles 
began. He was born at Newhaven, in Connecticut, 
a province of New England, in the year nil. His 
itither was a man of great wealth aud connexions ; 
and this, his only spn, received a liberal education. 
High in blood, and fraught with youthful ardour, 
the whole bent of his disposition seemed turned fo« 
t^ards the pursuits of a soldier. For him the military 
life appeared to possess every attraction. And his 
father, it should' appear, by no means wished or at« 
tempted to turn aside the current of his temper. He 
entered the army when but twenty years of age ; and 
gained an high reputation from the many events in 
which he signalized bis courage and intrepidity. In 
the war between France and England, when America 
was the scene of action, he distinguished himself in a 
manner much to his honor, lip commanded a com* 
pany in general PepperalPs regiment of foot, was present 
at the taking of Cape Breton, to the reduction of which 
place, the corps in which he served very much contribu- 
ted, and during the whole war reaped those laurels in 
America, which raised his name to no inconsiderable height 
oh both sides the Atlantic. After the peace, in 1749, 
kis regiment wa.s rejduced^ and he returned home to 
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the bosom of his relatives. His father being dead, 
he became the inheritor of his estate, and the greater 
part of his wealth. It was at this period, or shortly 
after, that he married Miss Boroughs, a young 
Jady of Rehoboth, near Providence. This marriage 
brought him a large accession of property ; and thus 
circumstanced, he resolved on retiring from the army, 
and enjoying the charms of domestic ease and retire- 
ment. He accordingly placed himself on the half-pay 
list, in which he continued *till the year 1776. 

When the troubles in America proved too violent 
for any peaceable adjustment, and by repeated acts 
of hostility, the parent country was at last roused to 
arms, Clinton, Burgoyne, the Howes, and other dis- 
tinguished officers were sent to America. The congress 
thus opposed by experience and valour took on their 
part, the wisest resolutions which hjaman sagacity could 
dictate; ihey determined likewise to call forth into 
action the greatest military talents which America 
could furnish.* Agreeable to this resolve, it may . be 
naturally imagined that they could not easily pass by 
such a character as captain Wooster, A most respects 
ful invitation was sent desiring him ^^ to assist 
his native ^country in the hour of her calamity,'* 
Embosomed in the affectibqs of a beloved family, he 
yet felt, and acknowledged the superior motive. He 
obeyed the mandate, and was appointed a brigadier 
general in the service of congress. This, as might 
have been expected, caused his name ^o be im-* 
mediately struck off the half pay list. He was then 
far advanced in years,; but he entered a second time 

^ More than one third of the soldiers in the Americai^ 
ranks had formerly been in the British service; and wha^ 
was still worse, these men were indefatigable in training Ih^ 
• raw recruits to the use of arms. , . 

. ties 
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on the military life with all the avidity of youth. 
It was an unhappy circumstance for England, that 
some of the bravest and most experienced officers in 
her pay, then residing in America, turned against he 
and supported the insurrection. To this, perhaps, 
much more than to any other cause, was America 
indebted for her ultimate success. This was precisely 
the case with regard to general Wooster. In several 
affairs of minor importance, but which in the end 
led to matters of the highest consequence, his know-* 
ledge of the art of war, rendered essential services to 
the party to whom he attached himself, until at last,, 
when Montgomery was deieated before Quebec, general 
Wooster, was ordered to march to the relief of the 
besiegers. In this, however, his former success; deserted 
him, as the reader has already been informed. 

On account of one circumstance which attaches it- 
self to this country, it mdy be worth while to mention 
general Wooster' s issue, a son and daughter. The 
former was finishing his education in England. When 
the American troubles broke out, he came over to Ireland^ 
and the rupture between the two countries preventing 
the regularity of his remittances from America, bis 
circumstances became, from youthful extravagance much 
involved, until at last he was arrested, and thrown 
into tlie Four Courts Marslialsea. All the letters and 
remittances from his father being of course, intercept 
ted by the British government, the young man remained 
in confineujcnt, until general Wooster, through another 
chainiel, sent him money to pay his debts, the re- 
mainder of which enabled him, (though contrary to 
his father's commands) to Icav^e the country. The 
• general, fearful of the issue of the American struggle, 
had positively enjoined young Wooster to remain in 
' England until the war was terminated. This injunc- 
tion however he disobeyed -, and as soon as be gained 
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the American shore, actually joined that part of the 
continental army which his father comipanded, 

The following is the inscription on a monument 
erected in honor of general Wooster, by order of 



congress ; 



In honor of 

DAVID WOOSTER, 

Brigadier general of the army of the 

United States, 
In defending the liberties of America 
and bravely repelling the inroads of the British 
Troops to Danbury, in Connecticut; 
He received a Mortal Wound 
on the 27th April, 1'7'77, 
and Died on the 2d May following. 
The Congress of the United States, as an 
acknowledgement of his merit and services, have 
caused this Monument to be erected. 

Four hundred dollars.were allowed for erecting this 
monument. 

On the 24th of May, colonel Meigs, an epterprising 
American officer, (who had attended Arnold in the ex- 
peiditiop to Quebec, and had been taken prisoner in 
the attempt to storm that city, as before related) 
having passed his detachment, consisting of one hun- 
dred and seventy men in whale boats over the Sound, 
which separates Long Island from Connecticut, landed 
oil the north branch of Long Island, within four 
miles of Sagg harbour, and notwithstanding the re- 
sistance they met with from the guitrd and crews of 
the vessels, they fully completed their design, having 
burned twelve sloops and brigs which lay at the 
wharf, and entirely destroyed every thing on the 
shore, they brought off with them about ninety 
{>risoners, consisting of the officer who commauded^ 
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with bis men, and most of the masters and crewK 
of the small vessels which they destroyed. A circum- 
stance which renders/this expedition particularly curious, 
that the colonel and his |>arty returned to Guilford ,}n 
Connecticut, in twenty-five hours from the time of 
th^ir departure, having in that short time, not onl}' com- 
pleted the object of their expedition, but traversed by land 
and water a space not less than ninety miles. However this 
may be, congress ordered an elegant sword to be pre-» 
sented to colonel Meigs for his good conduct in this 
expedition. About six weeks after the above transacuon, 
l^nother daring enterprise was cjxecuted. The circum^ 
stance was as follows. The British troops ^ on Rhode 
Island, were divided into two large jencampmcnts, one 
covering the town, tlie other subdivided into three parts, 
and stationed towards the northern extremity of the 
Island. For the convenien^^e of b^ing ^s near as ^possi* 
blc to all those encampments, general Prescot, who 
commanded the troops, slept? every night in the middle 
between them, about five miles distance from each 
extremity, aqd about b^lf a mile from the western coast 
of tbe Island; this place he thocight secure, hy.its 
great distance from the main land, and byme^ins of some 
ships of war 'whigh were stationed ^ong that coast, at 
ho greater distance from it than two miles. However^ 
an American colo(iel of the name pf Bu^rton, accom- 
panied by forty volunteers, passed from Warrick 
JNeck to Rhode Island, a distance ' of ten miles, by 
water, eluded the guard ships, and landed about twelve 
o'clock at night at the opening of a ravine, intp which 
• they crepjj'and proceeded undiscovered, to tbe general's 
cpiarters, and carried off the general, his aid de camp, 
and the sentinel. The enterprise was conducted with 
so much silence and address, that no alarm ws^ 
given, though a guard was at a very little 
distance from the house, until Burton and his party 
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had nearly reached the continent with* their prize. 
Congress resolved that an elegant sword should be pre- 
sented to colonel Burton, as a testimonial of his gallant 
Behaviour. 

Towards the latter end of May, general Washington 
quitted his winter encampment at Morristown, and took 
a strong position on the ' high lands round Middle- 
brook, in the vicinity of Brunswick. In this strong 
position he threw up works along the front of hid 
lines, but his principle advantage was the difficulty 
to approach his* camp, the ground being so judiciously 
occupied as to expose the British to every kind of 
danger in the attempt. On the one side he covered 
the Jerseys, and on the other, he observed the motions 
of the British army at Brunswick, of which he com- 
manded a full prospect. -^ 

Many stratagems were employed by the British 
general, to draw Washington from this strong situation. 
On the 24th of June, general Howe, suddenly re- 
Mnquished his position in front of the Americans, and 
retired to Amboy ; at the same time preparations were 
made for passing the army to Staten hlaud, this feint 
had the desired effect, for as soon a»^ the British army 
began to move, intelligence was received that Washington 
had moved down from the mountain, and taken post 
at Quibble Town, intending to attack the rear of the 
Briti3h army ; general Howe lost no -time in endeavour- 
ing to profit by this movement of the Americans : 
he immediately marched the army back, by different 
routes, in order to cut off some of the advanced parties 
of the enemy, and likewise, if possible, to bring 
Washington to a general engagement in the neighbour- 
hood of Quibble Town ; at the same time lord Cornwallis 
fi^ith his column, was directed to take a considerable 
circuit to the rigfit, and by turning the enemy's left, 
take possession of some - passes in the mountains, which 
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had hitherto afforded them so advantageous a securky* 
Soon after lord Cornwallis marched with his column, 
he fell in with a division of American troops, com- 
manded by lord Sterling, whom he found advan- 
tageously posted in a country much covered with 
wood, and his artillery well disposed ; the king^ft 
troops attacked them with the greatest impetuosity, 
and after a short conflict the Americans dispersed on 
all sides, leaving behind them three pieces of brass 
ordnance, three captains, sixty men killed, and up- 
wards of two hundred officers and men, wounded and 
, taken prisoners. 

The British troops had five men killed, and thirty 
wounded, captain Finch of the li^ht company of 
the guards was the only officer who suffered ; the 
wound he received proved mortal, and he died at Amboy 
ou the 29th of June, greatly regretted by the 
British army. TTie troops engaged in this action 
were, the 1st battalion of guards, queen's rangers, 
1st battalion light infantry, 1st battalion of gt^nadiers, 
and 3d battalion of Hessian grenadiers. The enemy 
was pursued to Westfield, with little effect ; fof 
Washington seeing his error,, immediately retook posses- 
sion of his strong camp on the hills, and secured thosa 
strong passes on the mountains, the possession of which, 
by the British troops, would have exposed his whole army 
to certain ruin. 

General Howe, now found it necessary to make an 
attempt on Philadelphia by sea. 

About this time the following humane order was 
jent from the war office to general Howe. 

*^ If a wound shall be received in action by any com- 
missioned officer, which shall occasion the loss of an 
eye, oi: a limb, he shall receive a gratuity in money 
of one year's full pay, and be further allowed such. 
^:sp^nce$ relating to bis care (if not perfocmed at the* 
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king's charge,) as shall be certified to be reasonable 
by the surgeon general of the army, and inspector 
general of regimental infirmaries, upon examination of 
the vouchers which he shall lay before them. 

*^ If the wounds received shall not amount to the los* 
of a linib, the charge of ciire only shall be allowed, 
certified as above. When any commissioned officer 
shall lose an eye ot a limb as aforesaid, the com- 
manding officer of the corps in which he serves, siiall 
deliver to him a certificate, specifying the time when, 
and the place where the said accident happened ; a 
duplicate of which certificate, shall likewise be trans- 
mitted with the next, monthly return's. When any 
commissioned officer shall be killed in action, his 
widow and orphan children (if he leave any) shall h% 
allowed as follows : 

** The widow, a full year's pay according to her hus- 
band's regimental commission ; each child under age, 
and unmarried^ one third bf what is allowed to the 
widow; posthumous children to be included. 

" All persons dying of their wounds, within six months 
after battle, shall be deemed slain in action. 

*^ The commanding officers of corps, in which the 
slain officer served, shall, on demand, give a cer- 
tificate of his being killed in action, to his surviving 
wife and orphans respectively, specifying the time 
when, and the place where, the said accident happened, 
a duplicate of which, shall likewise be transmitted 
with the next monthly returns." 

It was about this time that colonel Maclean left 
New York, to join his new-raised troops in Halifaif 
and Canada. He was a meritorious officer, and inde- 
fatigable in his exertions to obtain men for the service. 

Lieutenant colonel Maclean's corp;^ of emigrants, 
though partly raised in 1775, had not, from their 

Ff 
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dispersed situation, which compelled them to serTC in dif- 
ferent parts of America, an opportunity of being reviewed, 
or of receiving their colours in due form. The battalions 
however were reviewed in June last, 1777, by general 
IVIassey, at Halifax, when tlieir appearance gave universal 
satisfaction to the general and the spectators. Previous 
to the review, their cr' jrs were consecrated, and their 
respective chaplains, preached a sermon suitable to 
the occasion. An oath was then solemnly administered 
to each individual ; and the commanding officer delivered 
a charge to the men, wiiich it is presumed may not be 
unacceptable to many readers, particularly to young 
officers and soldiers, who have, never been present 
At any ceremony of the kind. The substance was 
as follows : 

** Man is born under obligations of conforming to 
tlie rules of propriety and rectitude, and with a passion 
for the applause which as due to virtuous actions. 

** While inferior professions hold out sordid views as 
a spur to emulation, the object of the military is of 
the most sublime nature, viz. to perform gallant- 
actions, that shall gain the approbation of their sovc^ 
reign and superior officers, the esteem even of the 
enemy, the gratitude of fellow subjects, and the ad« 
miration of posterity. 

** Happy those who shall have arrived at this exalted 
summit 1 To gain it, the greatest men that ever ex- 
isted did not think it too much to sacrifice interests, 
case, and even life ; nor is it inaccessible to private. 
soldicM's, whether as a collective body, or as indi- 
viduals any more than to officers. 

^^ In the histories of the most warlike nations of antient 
times, we find mention of the actions of private soldiers 
who are recorded by name, with the honors and reward 
that followed ; and instances of the like merit are no 
less frequent in our modern armies. 
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'* Who' then does not feel the influence of that divine 
spark, which prompts us to rise above the common 
level? Who has not ambition to transmit his name 
with applause to posterity ? Who does not wish and 
pant for the opportunity to signalize himself? 

" It is in the strongest manner recommended to the 
soldiers, to cherish in ^ their breasts this natural and 
laudable passion for true glory : it inspires a senti- 
ment of dignity, which leads to cleanliness, and neatness 
in dress, to abstain from drunkenness and every other 
abject vice ; it renders them attentive and diligent on 
duty, cool and brave in action; on all occasions they 
will be patient^ obedient, disinterested, and generous. 
The approbation of their officers will follow, and fronj 
thence many ind.ulgencies ; nor will the esteem and 
rewards of their country be wanting, to. enable such^ 
illustrious career, to spend the decline of life in tran- 
quillity, ease and comfort. In these their honorable- 
retreats, to recollect the memory of gallant actions^ 
to relate and dwell on their circumstances, to meet 
now and then a companion of former dangers, will 
rekindle youthful ardor, and afford the most pure 
and exquisite pleasures, when the toil and pain that- 
accompanied them are no morq. 

" Duty and prudence dictate to a soldier the greatest 
care of his arms, and accoutrements; they are the in- 
struments of his defence, and of acquiring the honor 
hq contends for ; his pride should consist in having 
them of the best quality possible, always neat and in 
good order, always fit for instant and certain execu- 
tion. It is ever natural for a brave soldier to Entertain for 
then^ the inost ardent regard, and to wish that even 
in death they should not be separated. Thus it was 
a maxim with the Spartans, to return from battle 
with, or on. their shields. Epaminondas, one of the 
best generals of antiquity, being mortally wounded, 

Ff 2 
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was only anxious lest his arms should fall into the 
^enemy's hands. The arms of the Boman soldiers 
weighed sixty pounds, and it was death to throw away 
any part of them. But, 

" Tiie colours, are above all things the object of a 
soldier's particular regard, attention, and attachment; 
this was the case in warlike nations at all times. The 
Romans worJiippcd and swore by them, and to lose 
them was to incur certain death. We have many in- 
stances in antient history, of commanders, in a doubt- 
ful engagement, throwing the colours among the troopt 
of the enemy, knowing that, therefrom the courage, 
ardour, and exertion, of the soldiery would instantly 
redouble, beat the enemy, and retake them. 

" Though we do not worship the colours, yet the 
awful cermony of this day sufficiently evinces, that 
(:hey are with us, as in antient times, the object of 
peculiar veneration; they hold forth to us the idea 
of the prince whose service we have undertaken, of 
our country's cause which we are never to forsake, 
and of our mihtary honor which we are ever to 
preserve. 

** The colours, in short, represent every thing that is 
dear to the soldier ; at the sight of them all the pow- 
ers of his soul are to rouse, they are a post to which he 
must repair through fire and sword, and which he 
must defend while life remains ; to this he is bound, 
besides every other consideration, by the acceptance 
of a most solemn oath : to desert them is the blackest 
perjury and eternal infamy: to lose them by such an 
accident, even as one might otherwise judge una- 
voidable, is not to be excused, because to lose them, 
no matter how, is to lose every thing ; and when they 
are in danger, or lost, officers and soldiers have 
nothing foi it but to recover them or die. 
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'* Penetrated therefore with innate eagerness for glory, 
mindful of the fame of their ancestors, emulous of the lus- 
tre of their countrj'men, now on service in other ,partf 
of America, and' incited by the example already ex- 
hibited, and the honor already acquired by officers 
and fellow soldiers of the regiment, the Royal High- 
land Emigrants, will, it is hoped, always act with a 
dignity becoming the military profession, acquit them* 
selves on every occasion, of the oath emitted this day, and 
not only transmit their honor and colours unsullied to 
posterity, but let every individual think himself entitled, 
lifiy bound, to aim at something that may deservedly 
shine in the page of history." 

The month of July was far advanced before the 
preparations for the expedition against Philadelphia 
>vere completed, and it was the 23d before the fleet 
jvas able to sail from Sandy Hook. The force em- 
ployed on this occasion, consisted of thirty six 
battalions of British and Hessian infantry, a regiment 
of light dragoons, and a corps of loyalists, amounting 
in the whole to about sixteen thousand men. At 
the same time a strong detachment was left behind 
at New York, under Sir Henry Clinton, and sevea 
battalions were stationed on Rhode Island. 

After a tedious navigation, the fleet entered Chesa- 
•peak Bay, and was conducted as far up the river 
Elk as was practicable. Here the army landed with- 
out opposition, on the 25th of August. Part of the 
troops was left to guard the stores, while general Howe 
proceeded with the main body to the head of the Elk. 

General Washington, on the news of the arrival of 
the British in the Chesapeak, left the Jerseys and hastened 
io the relief of Philadelphia, with fifteen thousand 
men. In the beginning of September, he met the 
royal army at Chad's-ford, on the Brandy-wine^ a 
fmall stream which empties itself into Christiana Creek. 
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Here Washington adhered to his former method of 
skirmishingy and .harrassin^^ the royal army on its 
Hsarch ; but as this was insufficient to stop its progress, 
he retired to that side of the Creek next to Phila- 
delphia, with an intent to defend the passage. This 
brought on a general action. On the 11th, our army 
adranced in two columns, that under general Knyp- 
Iiausen, to Chad's Ford, had arrived in front of the 
enemy about ten o'clock, while the other column under 
lord Comwallis, having marched twelve miles round to 
the forks of the Brandywitie, crossed both brancbesi 
taking from thence the road to Dilworth, in order to 
turn the enemy's right at Chad's Ford. 

General Washington, having intelligence of this 
movement, detached general Sullivan to his right, with 
near 10,000 men, who took a strong position, with 
his left, near to the Brandy wine, both flanks being 
covered by very thick woods, and his artillery ad- 
vantageously disposed. About four o'clock the king's 
troops advanced, and lord Comwallis having formed his line 
of battle, the light infantry aixl chasseurs began the 
attack; the guards and grenadiers instantly advanced 
from the right, the whole under a heavy fire of 
artillery and rousquetry.: but they pushed on with ap 
impetuosity not to be sustained by the enemy, who 
falling back into the woods in the rear, the king's 
troops entered with them and pursued them closely for 
near two miles. 

After this success, a part of the enemy's right took 
a second position in a wood, from whence the 1st 
light infantry and chasseurs soon dislodged them ; from 
this time they did not rally again in force. 

The 2d light infantry, 2d grenadiers, and 4th bri- 
{«ade mov^ forward a mile beyond Dilworih, where 
thoy attacked a corps of the enemy, strongly posted 
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to cover the retreat of their armj^, which corps not 
being forced till it was datk, the enemy escaped a 
total overthrow. 

A part of the Americans retired to Chester, and 
remained there that night, but the greater htdy did 
not stop until they reached Pliiladelphia. They had 
^out three hundred men killed, six hundred \toirndcid| 
and near foar hundred mad^ prisoners. In the list of 
th6ir wounded, were two of their general officers, thd 
marquis de la Fayette, and getierat Woodward. The 
former was a French nobleman 'of high rank, who had 
left his native country and' offered his service to con- 
gress. While in France-, and only nineteen years of 
age, he espoused the cause of the Americans ; having 
determined to join them, he commutifcated hfS' inten-» 
tions to the American commissioners at Paris. They 
conceived that a person of so much importance would 
be of service to their cause, and encouraged hiM 
design. Before he left France, intelligence arrived inf 
Europe that the American insurgents^ redueed to 2000 
men^ were flying through* the Jerseys before a British 
force of 30,000. Under these! circumstances^ the 
American commissioners- at Paris, thought it but 
honest to dissuade him from the present prosecution 
of his perilous enterprise, but their advice was in 
vain. Having embarked in a vessel, which he purchased 
for the purpose, he arrived in Charlestown early in 
1777, and soon after joined the American armj-. 
Congress resolved that ** in consideration of his zeal, 
illustrious family, and connections, he should have the 
rank of major general in their army." He was wounded 
in the leg while rallying the American troops. s 

The loss on the side of his majesty's troops, 
amounted to about three hundred killed, and four 
hundred and eighty^eight wounded. Eight pieces of 
cannon and a great quantity of military stores were 
laken from the enemy. 
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The British army lay during the night on the field of 
battle, and the next day, major general Grant, with the 
first and second brigade, marched to Concord ; lord 
Cornwaliis with the light infantry and British grena- 
diers, joined him within five miles of Chester. 

At this period intelligence being received that the 
enemy were advancing on the Lancaster road, it was 
immediately determined to push forward and attack 
them ; but a most violent fall of rain setting in, the 
intended attack became impracticable. 

The enemy apprized of the approach of our army, 
marched the uhole night and got to Yellow Springs, 
having all their small ammunition damaged by the 
rain. It being found that general Wayne was 
lying in the woods with a corps of fifteen hundred 
men, and four pieces of cannon, major general Grey, 
was detached on the 20th to surprize them ; their 
out-post and pickets were forced without noise, with 
the bayonet, about four o* clock in the morning; the 
Americans had scarcely time to turn out, and whea 
they did, they paraded in the light of their fires. 
This directed the British how and where to proceed ; 
they rushed in upon them, killed and wounded not 
less than three hundred on the spot, taking between 
jteventy and eighty prisoners, including officers, their 
arms, and eight waggons loaded with stores ; on our side 
only one captain of light infantry, and three men were 
killed in the attack, and four wounded. The horrors of 
this conflict (although so few of the British army were 
lost) almost realized the terrific idea of one of our 
great poets: 



it 



Uproar, revenge, and rage, and hate appear 

In all their niurdVous forms; and flame, and bloody 

And sweat, and dust, array the broad campaign 

In horror: Hasty feet and sparkling eyes. 

And ' all the savage passions of the soul 

liilagag^ in th« warm business of the day/' 
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On the 22d of.Sept. the British army crossed the Schuyl- 
kill at Fatland.ford without opposition, and oa the 
25th marched in two columns to German-town.* Lord 
Cornwallis with the British grenadiers, and two batta- 
lions of Hessian grenadiers, took po3session of Phila* 
delphia the next morning. 

The possession of one of the largest cities in the 
United States, together with the dispersion of the con- 
gress which nad hitherto conducted their public a&irs^ 
were reckoned by the British as decisive of their fate. 
One of their first objects afiter they had obtained posses* 
sion, was to erect batteries to command the river,, 
and to protect the city against any insult from water« 
The British shipping were prevented from ascending 
the Delaware by thirteen gallies, two floating batteries^ 
two zebecs, one brig, one ship ; besides a number 
of armed boats, fire ships and rafts were constructed 
or employed for the purpose. The Americans had 
also built a fort on IMud Island, and erected there- 
on a considerable battery* This Island, or rather a 
bank of mud and sand, which had been accumulated^ 
is admirably situated, for the erection of works ta 
annoy shipping on their way up the Delaware. It lies 
-near the middle of the river, about seven miles below 
Philadelphia. No vessel of burden can come up, but 
by the main ship channel, which passes close by 
Mud Island, and is very narrow for more than a 

* Germantoiyn is now one of the most considerable towns 
ef Pennsylvania, and is principally inhabited by Higb 
and Low Dutch^ it contaias a«ar $ve hundred houses* 
Peach trees are planted ail along before the doors. It is, 
exceedingly ple^ant, and situated at the distance of five miles 
from Philadelphia; it has only one street^ which however* 
is two miles long.. Many o^ the Pbiladelpbians have their 
country housea in its vicinity. The trade carried on here is at. 
present great ; the place is j^articularly famous for coach<-makers, 
type founders, &c. 
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mile. On the opposite shore, on the Jersey side, \% 
a height called Red-bank. This overlooks not only 
the river, but the neighbouring country. On tbi^ 
eminence, a respectable battery was greeted. Between 
these two fortresses, which are half a mile diistaiice 
from each other, the American navy for the defence 
of the river Delaware, made their harbour of retreat. 
Two ranges of chevaux de frise were also sunk into 
the channel ; these consisted of large pieces of timber, 
strongly framed together in the manner usual for 
making the foundation of wharfs, in deep water. Several 
large points of bearded iron, projecting down the 
river, were annexed to the upper parts of these che- 
vaux de frise, and the whole was sunk with stones, sq 
as to be about four feet under the water at low tide. 
Their prodigious weight and strength, could not fail 
to effect the destruction of any vessel which came 
upon thtem. Thirty of these machined were synk 
about three hundred yards below Mud Island, so as 
to stretch in a diagonal line Across the channel. The 
only open passage left, was between two piers lying 
close to the -fort, i^nd that was secured by z, strong 
boom, and could not be approached bat in a direct 
line to the battery. Another fortification was erected 
on a high bank on the Jersciy shore, called BiUings* 
port. And opposite to this, another range of chevaux 
de frise was deposite;d, leaving only a narrow and shoal 
channel on the one side. There was also a tempo, 
rary xbattery of two heavy cannon at the mouth of 
Ma:ntua-cre6k, about half way from Red-bank |o 
Billingsport. 

. <In the levening of the 26th, three batteries werje began 
by tbe Briti^hi in Philadelphia, to act against the enemy's 
shipping. These batteries were unfinished when they 
were attacked 4)y a number of gallies, gondolas, and 
•ther armed vessels^ and the largest frigate, the Dela* 
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ware, motUnUng thirty two guns, anchored within Slvh 
hundred yar^ls of the town. About ten in the ifnorn** 
ing she began a heavy cannonade, but the tid^ falU 
ing, the Delaware grounded » In this condition she 
was compelled to surrender. The smaller frigates and 
armed vessels were forced (except a schooner that was 
driven on shore) to return under the protection of 
the fort already described. • 

General Washington having received a reinforcement 
of two thousand five hundred men, and presuming on 
the British army being much weakened by the detach- 
ments to Philadelphia and Jersey, thought it a favorably 
thne for him to attack their post at Germantown, and 
where the bulk of the royal army was posted in the 
following order: their line of encampment crowed the 
town at right angles near its centre: the left wing 
extended to the Schuylkill, and was covered in front 
by the mounted and dismounted chasseurs ; the queen'ft 
rangers, and a battalion of light infantry were in fron( 
of the right: the 40th regiment, with another batta- 
lion of light infantry, were posted on the Chestnut^hill, 
ro^d, three quarters of a mile in advance. The 
American commander recommended, that the attack 
should be made in different places, to produce the 
greater , confusion, and to prevent the several parts of 
the British force from affording support to each otherl 
From an apprehension, that the Americans from a 
want of discipline, would not persevere in a long 
attack, it was resolved that it should be sudden and vigfor- 
ous, and if unsuccessful, they were to make an expeditious 
rei-reat. The divisions of Sullivan, and Wayne, flanked 
by Conway's brigade, were to enter the town, by the 
way of Chestnut-hill, while general Armstrong with the 
Pennsylvania militia, should fall down the Munatawny 
road, and gain the left and rear of the British.. The 
division of Gieeu and Stevens, flanked by M'Douj;al*ft 
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brigade^ were to enter by the Limekiln road ; th« 
iniiitia of Maryland, and Jersey, under general Saiall- 
wood, and Furman, were to march by the old York 
road, and to fall upon the rear of their right; lord 
Sterling, with Nashe's and Maxwell's brigade, were t« 
form a corps of reserve. 

At three in the morning of the 4th of Oct. the British 
patroles discovered the enemy's approach^ and the 
army was immediately ordered under arms. About 
break of daj*, the enemy began their attack with great 
impetuosity, the 40th regiment, and a battalion of 
light infantry, sustained this sevei'e attack with great 
bravery, till they were nearly surrounded : they then 
retreated in good order to the town, where lieutenant 
colonel Musgrave, with six companies of the 40th 
regiment, took post in a large and strong stone house, 
which lay in front of the enemy. This party being so 
advantageously posted, kept one half of the American 
army in ch^k, and from the windows of the house, 
did considerable execution. General Washington, says 
in his letter to congress, when speaking of this afiisiir! 
** the party in Mr. Chew's house, who were in a 
situation not to be easily forced, had it in their 
power from the windows, to give us no small annoy, 
ance, and in a great measure to obstruct our advance.'' 
Major general Grant, now advanced with the right 
wing of the British, and attacked the enemy's, left, 
which gave way and was pursued tnrough a woody coun» 
try, between four and five miles; but such was the 
expedition with which they fled, that it was not possi- 
ble to overtake them. The whole American army 
now retired, near twenty miles to Penibackef Creek, 
and encamped. General Washington, in relating this 
action to congress, says ; ** The morning was extremely 
foggy, which prevented our improving the advantages 
we gained, so well as we f)therwise should have done; 
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this cii'diimstance by concealing from u$ the frue 
situation of the enemy , obliged us to act with mom 
caution, and less expedition than we eould have wished; 
and gave the enenfuy time to recover from the effects 
of cair first impression, and what was still more un* 
fortunate, it served to keep our different parties in 
ignorance of each others movements, arid hindered 
our acting in concert^ it. also occasioned us to 
mistake one another for the enemy, which I believe 
more than any thing else contributed to the misfor-i 
tune which ensued. In the midst of the most promising 
appearances, when every thing gave the most flatter- 
ing hopes of a victory, the troops began suddenly to 
retreat, and entirely left the field, in spite of every 
•ffort that could be made to rally them." 

The loss of the royal army in this action, amounted 
to seventy killed, and four hundred and sixty fiva 
wounded ; in the number of the former, were unhappily 
«ome very brave and distinguished officers, particularly 
brigadier general Agnew, of the 44tb regiment, and 
lieutenant colonel Bird, of the 15th. The number 
of officers wounded was considerable. The American 
loss was esteemed between two and three hundred 
slain, six hundred wounded, and four, hundred taken 
prisoners; among their slain was general Nash^ 
and his aid de camp^ major Witherspoon. On the 
19th, the British troops removed from Germaur 
town to Philadelphia, as a more convenient situation, 
for the reduction of Mud Island, which at that time 
prevented the passage of the river, as the chevaux de 
frize could not be removed until possession of that 
post was abtained ; the British army was well apprized 
that without the command of the DelaWare, their 
possession of Philadelphia would be of no advantage; 
every exertion was therefore tna^jB to open the navi» 
jjatioo of that river. 
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Colond Donop, with a strong detachment of Hessians^ 
crossed the Delaware on the 2^1 st, with directioiis to 
proceed to the attack of Red Bank ; the colonel 
led on the troops in the moat gaUant manner to the 
assault. They carried an extensive out- work, . from 
which the enemy were drawn into an interior intr«iob* 
ment, which could not be^ forced without ladders. The 
detachment in moving up, and returning from the 
attack, suffered much by the enemy's gallies and floats 
ing batteries ; colonel Donop, being mortally wounded 
and taken prisoner, the command devolved upon lieute- 
nant colonel Linstng, who, after collecting all the 
wounded that could be brought off, returned with the 
detachment to camp. 

The ships of war designed for the attack of Mod 
Island^ made their way with diiBculty, and took the 
best possible disposition that the situation of the river 
would admit; they commenced their assault at the 
same time that colonel Donop was engaged at Aed^^ 
banky but with as little success. The ships could not 
bring their fire to bear with any great effect upon 
the :enemy's works. The Agusta ship of war, of 64 
guns, commanded by captain Reynolds,* and the 
Merlin sloop of war, grounded. In this situation, though 
the skill and courage of the officers and crews of the 
several vessels, prevented the effect of four fire ships, 
which the enemy had sent to destroy the Augusta; 
she afterwards unfortunately took fire in the engage- 
ment, which obliged the other vessels to retire with 
the greatest expedition, in order to get beyond the 
effecl of her explosion. It was at the same time 
found expedient to abandon the Merlin, and destroy 
her ; the greater part of the officers and crew of the 
Augusta were saved, but the second lieutenant^ 

* Aftervvarck Lord Ducie. 
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phaplain, and gunner, with no inconsiderable number 
of the seamen, unhappily perished. 

Though this first attempt for opening the naviga- 
gation of the Delav^^are, was qnsuccessful, it by no 
means damped the resolution of the navaF commanders ; 
nevy measures were immediately .adopted, and on the 
15th November, ihe attack was renewed with the 
greatest fury on both sides, till the works being nearly 
demolished, the garrison retreated in the night, across 
the river in boats to Hed Bank; three days after^ 
Mud Island was evacuated. The Americans^ upon the 
approach of lord Cornwallis, with a detachment of 
British troops, hastily withdrew from Red Bank, leaving 
their artillery and a considerable quantity of cannon 
and stores behind them. . A few of the enemy's 
gallies and vessels escaped, by keeping close in with 
the Jersey shore, to pla'ces of security abo^^ Phila- 
delphia ; bi;t seventeen of them were abandoned -by 
their crews, and burned. 

On the 3pth and 31st of December, the British 
troops went into winter 4i;^rters in Philadelphia, and 
were well accomodated; while the American aFmy,ex^ 
cepting a detachment of twelve hundred at Wilmington, 
were hutted in the woods, in a strong position at Valley 
Forg-e, sixteen miles from that city. 

In May 1778, general Howe took his departure for 
England, and the chief command, of the British army 
devolved on Sir Henry Clinton. 
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CHAP. XII. 



Arrival of the Bjitisf^ Commissioners for restoring Peace, 

Their bad Success. (Correspondence between Lord 

Carlisle f and the Marquis de la Fayette. PhiladeU 

phia evacuated. Battle near Monmouth, General 

Lee J tried by a Court M^r^ioly qnd suspended.' 

Monsieur Gerr(trd arrives Minister Plenipotentiary 

from France. British Army arrives at New York. 

French Fleet appeqrs before Sar\dy Hook. SaHs to 

Rhode Island. Lord Howe s^ils to the Relief of 

Rhode Island. British and French Fleets separated 

at the Point of Engaging by q violent Storm. 

French Fleet sails for Boston and is pursued by Lord 

Howe. General Sullivan qbandons Rhode Island. 

, French Fleet sails for the West Indies. Attacks St. 
Lucia^ but is repulsed. Province of Georgia reduced 
hy the British. The Ayithor maizes his Escape into 
New York* His Narratiy€. 



In the beginning of June, 1778, the earl of Carlisle,* 
Mr. Eden,t and governor Johnston, arrived at New 
York ; these gentlemen, with Sir Henry Clinton, were 
appointed by the British government, to .attempt a 
reconciliation with the American colonies ; but in vsrin 
were all their efforts, an implacable spirit of hostility 

^ His lordship, was lord lieatenaat of Ireland from the 
year 1780 to 1782. 

t Now lord Aackland. 
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to the parent country had taken place in the breast 
of the Americans. They had thrown themselves into 
the arms of France, and no exertion of reason was able 
to unfetter the embrace. The following reflection > in 
the commissioners declaration, roused congress to such 
a degree of anger^that they declared," Were it not under 
the idea of stopping the effusion of human blood, they 
would not have read a paper containing expressions so 
disrespectful to his- most christian majesty, the good 
and great ally of these states, or to consider propo- 
sitions so derogatory to the honor of an independent 
nation." 

^* In our anxiety,*' say the commissioners in part of 
their letter to congress, " for preserving those sacred 
and essential interests, we cannot help taking notice of 
the insidious interposition of a power, which has frpm 
the first settlement of these colonies been actuated with, 
enmity to us both ; for notwithstanding the pretended 
date, or present form, of the French offers to America, 
yet it is notorious, that these were made in conse- 
quence of the plans of accommodation previously con- 
certed in Great Britain, and with a view to prevent 
our reconciliation, and to prolong this destructive 
war. 

" But, we trust, that the inhabitants of North Ame- 
rica, connected with us b}* the nearest ties of consan- 
guinity, speaking the same language, interested in the 
preservation of similar institutions, remembering the 
former happy intercourse of good offices, and forgetting 
recent animosities, will shrink from the thought of be- 
coming an accession of force to our late mutual enemy, 
and will prefer a Arm, a free, and perpetual coalition 
with the parent state, to an insincere, and unnatural 
foreign alliance." 

H K 
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Bat this was not all, general die la* Fayette > a yoiiiig 
French nobleman then in the American service^ and wha 
has since made so conspicuous and gallant a Ggntt in 
the Gallic revoliition, considering the honour of his 
sovereign wounded, actually sent a challenge to lol?d 
Carlisle, to which* his Ibrdship returned the following 
temperate and dignified answer : 

** Sir — Ihave received your letter; transmitted to me 
fi'om monsieur Gimot, and I confess I find' it difficult to 
return a serious answer to its contents. The only ofte- 
c^tl be expected from me as the king's commissioner, 
• and which you ought to have known, is, that I* do* 
and ever shall consider myself responsible to my country 
artid to my king, and not. to any individual for my 
public conduct and language. As for any opinion 
or expressions contained in any publication issued under 
the commission, in which I have the honour to be oamedy 
tlrde^s they are retracted in public^ you may be assured^ 
1 shall never, in any change, be disposed to give an* 
accdutit of them, much less recall therm in private. 

"The injury alluded to in the correspondence of 
the king's commisdoners to the congreiss, I must remitidf 
you, is not of z private nature, and conceive all natiom* 
disputes will be best decided by the meeting of admira) 
Byron and count EPEstaing.'* 

Oh tfhe 1 8tb of Juffe, general Clintoit following: in- 
stVtictions received from the parent country^ evacuated 
Wiiladelphia. Jt is probablt that all idea of negociatioa 
was now considered hopeless, as the commissioners ac- 
companied the army. Thrir accompanying a retreat 
from a city, which might be properly called the capital 
of America, was not very likely to procure for them 
any terms to which Great Britain could possibly listen ; 
6n the contrary, this circumstance only swelled the prid^ 
and increased the insolence of the American rulers* 
The whole British army marched out of the town at 
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three o'clock in the morning, and crossed theiDelaware 
before noon with all its baggage.* General Washington, 
by some means, was apprized of this^ movement.; in 
consequence of which be sent expresses into the Jerseys, 
to collect troops. The American army then likewise 
passed the river, and were hourly joined by reinforce* 
ments of the regular troops, and of their militia. 
•General Gates, Avith an army from the northward,, was 
fast advancing. In this situation, general Clinton re* 
treated across th^ qountry towards. Sandy Hook, at which 
. place be could with facility effect the passage to Nb w 
York. 

At this jqncture, Washiiigton was far from being 
inactive .; he pursued the retreat of the British, and«also 
seqt the Biarquis de la iFayette^ with a strong body of 
chosen troops^ to harrass AoSir rear ; general Lee, (who 
had been some tioie exchauged,) fallowed with<a division^ 
to support him^ a.nd the^commander in chief ^finally' so 
managed his own movements, that with the main tiody 
he co¥cred and sustained the. whole. 

On the 27th of June, the British army encamped in 
SL strorig position in the neighbourhood of f^reehold 
Court House^ in the county of Monmouth ; the follow- 
ing morning the van division of the Americans, under 
^general I^e, commenced the attack. General Clinton 
had already, with dqe precaution, directed gederal 
Knyphausen to take the baggage of the whole army 
binder his division, which consisted of the I7tfa light 
.dragoons, the ^d battalfon of light inlantry, Hessiea 

* Several of the loyalists of Philadelphia «)ent «ilong with 
the British army ; some^ who remained hehind, were treated 
"with Ereat severity hy the Americans. Messieurs Roberts and 
Carlis^^ gentlemea of respectable characters of the Quaker 
persuasion, suSeced , death for their attachment to the royal 
cause*^ 

Hh2 
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yagers, tst and 2d brigades, British, Stern*s and Lqd^ , 
brigade of Hessians, Pennsylvania loyalists. West Jeraejr 
yolunteers, and Maryland loyalists. General Clinton mil 
indi^ced to this order, under the firm persuasion ^ia^ 
the bs^gage only was Washington's object, it having 
been his constant practice to avoid a general engage- 
ment with the British ; the general^ therefore, with 
much wisdom and foresight, placed it in a state ol 
security, and prepared himself to encounter the Ame- 
rican Fabius. Under the head of baggage was com- 
prised not only all the \yheel carriages, of every deno- 
mination, but also the bat horses ; a train, which as die 
country admitted but of one route for carriages, extended 
near twelve miles. Sir Henry Clinton bad with him the 
16th light dragoons, 1st and 2d battalion of British gre- 
nadiers, 1st battalion of light infantry, Hessian grenadiers 
guards, «nd the third, fourth, and fifth brigades. 

The total disagreement between the British and^ Ame; 
ifican accounts of this action,^ is not a little perplexing 
to the impartial narrator ; both parties claim the ad- 
vantage, but the Americans, particularly at that time, 
bad their reasons for their misrepresentations — reasoni 
which did not at all influence the reports of the British 
commanders. 

The marquis de la Fayette, who commanded the 
American cavalry, began the attack. They were 'in- 
stantly charged with great spirit by the light dragoons. 
The Americans did not wait the shock, but fell back 
in disorder upon their own infantry. The British 
then proceeded on their march ; but, on the rear- 
guard descending from the heights above Freehold into 
a plain near three miles in length, and above one in 
breadth, several columns of the enemy , appeared, and 
descended into it also. About tetn o-clock they began 
to cannonade the rear of the British. Sin Henry Clinton, 
as has. already been observed, being apprehensive that 
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the baggage vyas their sole object, determined on tM 
attack of these divisions, in order to oblige those troops 
who were at that time on his flanks to return. These 
divisions were endeavouring to gain his front, that they 
might attack the baggage^ and therefore impede his 
progress. 

The British grenadiers, guards, Bght infantry and 
flueen-s rangers now engaged, the enemy with such 
yigor, that their first line, oommanded by general Lee, 
was completely broken ; their second line withstood the 
attack with great obstinacy, but was also defeated ; 
they botb rallied, however, and posted themselves with 
a morass in then* front. They were again charged by 
the British troops, and were with difficulty preserved 
from total defeat by the junction of their main body, 
which was supposed to consist of twenty thousand men, 
under general Washington. 

When Washington found the division under general 
Lee retreating in disorder, he rode up to Lee, and prq- 
posed several questions to him, which implied censure, 
Lee answered with warmth and unsuitable language. 
Washington then ordered two of his battalions to forni 
on advantageous ground, which he judged suitable for 
giving a check to the advancing enemy. Lee was theii 
asked, if he would command on that ground, to which 
he consented, and aided to Washington, in a haughty 
tone, ** Your orders. shall be obeyed, aud I will not be 
the first to leave the field." Lee Continued until th6 
last on the field of battle, and brought off the rear of the 
retreating troops. 

In this action the bravery ^and discipline of the 
British forces were gloriously conspicuous. Facts 
speak for themselves. They forced an enemy, supe* 
rior in numbers, from two strong positions, and endured 
•xcessive fatigue, both from unremitting toil, and the 
intense heat of day. The British general took uptfa^ 
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position from whence the eoi^oay bad first been driveir^ 
9fter ihey had qnitjtad the jjain ; and having reposed 
tjbe troops till tQn o'clock ajt night| to -avoid the ex- 
cessive beat of the day, be took advantage of a fine 
moon light-night to rejoin general Knypbausea, which 
he effected qear Middleton. On the 30th of Juae 
the whole royal ;army arjciveq at Sandy Hook, with- 
put the loss of .either their covering party or baggage ; 
fronfi whence H passed oyer to New Yorl^ .withopt 
f^iither molestation. 

After the evac^iation of Plnladelphiay much piaist 
' was due to admiral lord Howe for the ei^poe^eot dis? 
poskions wt^ch he made to cover the troops passing 
the Delaware. It is ^pretty evident that Washington 
ivas at first deceived by his own caution and diseaA 
pf being decoyed into a gejieral engagememt, and 
that he then ascribed the slaw movements of the Brii» 
tish to a design on the part of Sir Henry Clinton, 
of gaining the strong grounds above him, and sq 
inclosing bis army to the river. 

The loss of the royal army in killed, wounded^ 
md missing, was three hundred and fifbyHsight men, 
£fty-nin6 of whom, through excessive heat and fatigue, 
feU dead without a wound* The honorable lieutenant 
{Colonel Monckton, who commanded the 2d battalioa 
of grenadiers, fell in the action. ** This gallaat ofiicer," 
aays one of the writers on the American war," '^ wh^ 
had frequentiv encountered death in all its forms, 
had the fortune of being more than once grievously 
wounded, both in the last war and the present ; and 
after the bair-breadlb escape of a recovery, when }eft 
jUmong tlie dead on the .field, was only reser;red to 
h^ killed jPiu this day, at the head of the second 
battalion pf grenadiers*'* A braver soldier i^ver.e^Kpired 
^n tbp field of battle. 
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The cottddct of Washington on this occasion, (hof^. 
ever he migfct have been seltdecei ved , relative t»' 
some of the movements of Syr Henry Clinton,) wa«r 
highly creditable' to hi* military sftilK 

His timely interposition #ith tfie main body erf the 
American arttiy, prevented the rfest from being entirely* 
cut off ; and by bis' i^nbii^qnent movements, he suc- 
ceeded in' gaining it snck an advantageous position^ 
as entirely seeured' it itoxa attack. 

The loss of the Americans^ however, in killed zxAs 
nironnded, was very considerable.* Colond Bonner and 
major Dickinson, officers highly esteemed by their' 
country, fell* in this engagement. The entotlotis of 
mind, added to the fatigue of a ren^iirksfbly hot dayy 
brought on sn^h a suppression of the vital pdwer»,= 
tiiat numbers of the Americflns, as well ais the Englisby 
were* found' dead on the field flf battle, widiout any* 
marks of violence ort their bodies, > 

After the engagement the American general dre^ off 
his" trocfps to' While Plains, near King's Bridge.* 
Talking ufi a oemmanding position^- he remained thertf 
until' the }tttef« end 0f autumn, watehing the ikiotionji 
cf the BHtish) >¥hen He retired to Middle Brook, iu 
Jersey; 

Ih the me«n time, tte haughty spirit of Lee couU 
fK>t broiok the langUoige which general Washington had 
hastily used when he met his troops retreating before 
the BHtish, on the 28tb, It is probable that Washingtori 
intended to tl^e; no further notice of Lee^s conduct 
on the day- of the action; but, upon the general's 
receiving ffom^him a letter couched in the most disrcr 
spectful termsi and replete with the most violent invec<- 
tive, be was immedia^ly put under an arrest, and a 

* Aecording to their'^own accounts it amounted to three 
hundred and sixty«one men^ including thirty-two officers. 
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court martial, of which lord Sterling was president^ 
was held upon him. His accusation eotisisted of three 
principle charges : viz. Disobedience of orders, mis- 
behaviour in action, and disrespect to his coraoianden 
He was found guilty upon every charge, and suspended 
from all his military commands for tweli^e months. 

Immediately on the departure of the British troops 
&om Philadelphia, the congress returned to that city, 
and gave public audience to monsieur Gerrard, minister 
plenipotentiary from the court of France^ ' 

It may now be necessary to revert to the maritime 
events of the war. Eady in the spring, count D^Estaing 
had been dispatched from the port of Brest, with 
twelve ships of the line and six frigates ; there were 
six thous^pd soldiers on board, for the assistance of 
tjie American cause. The whole armament suffered 
considerably on the voyage, and did not arrive off the 
coast of America before the beginning of . July. 

On finding that lord. Howe had sailed to New York, 
count D^Estaing followed him, and in a few days the 
French fleet appeared off Sandy Hook. The British 
udmiral had only eleven ships, very inferior in mag- 
nitude and weight of metal. The French commander 
secured fully determined to attack the English fiedt^ 
and force his way into the harbour of New York. 
The British admiral ranged his ships with much nau* 
tical skill to receive him. He was powerfully supported 
by the inhabitants. Upwards of one thousand volunteers, 
from the trading vessels, then lying at New York, 
entered on board the British ships of war ; the masters 
and mates of the transport-ships took their situations 
at the guns, with the common seamen ; others put to 
sea in liirht vessels: in order to watch the motions of 
the enemy ; and in our army, the officers and privates 
contended with so much eagerness, to serve on board 
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the ships of war, as marines, that it became necessary, 
to decide the point of honor by lot^ 

After the French fleet had remained at Sandy Hook for 
eleven days, they weiglied anchor and put to sea. Lord 
Howe's fleet was, at that time^ every way for resistance 
inferior. Indeed, nothing but the excellent dtspositioa 
made by the noble admiral, and the determined activity^ 
not only ot the respective crews, but also of the volun- 
teers, could possibly have saved it, had the count felt 
himself inclined to come to action. The tacit compli- 
ment that ht paid to the skill, the resolution, and the 
the character of lord Howe, by not daring to attack him 
with so decided a superiority of strength, raised that 
nobleman's name to a degree of^exaltation which wiU 
make it live for ever. So freely, however, was the 
matter spoken of in America, that, in order to save 
the credit of the French admiral, it was reported that 
he determined to force the harbour ; but the American 
pilots on board, declared it impossible for the large ships 
of his squadron to pass the bar. On this curious apology^ 
it /is not surely too much for an old subject of the 
British empire, (and who has been on the spot,) to 
declare his belief, that if admiral Nelson had commanded 
D'Estaing's fleet, he would have found water enough 
to have brought the largest ships in that squadron 
alongside the quay of New York. 

The next attempt of D'Estaing was against Rhode 
l:>1and, in order to co-operate with general Sullivan, 
in an enterprise against Newport. General Sir Robert 
Pigot, who commanded on the island, having been re- 
inforced, made every preparation for a vigorous defence. 
In the mean time, lord Howe being reinforced by 
some ships from England, (part of a squadron com- 
manded by admiral Byron), immediately stood out to 
sea, though still inferior in force,^ in order to givo 

I i 
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battle. D'Estaingy finding that he was pursued to. Rhode 
Island so quickly, (as he only had entered the harbour 
of New Port the day before,) determined to hazard an 
engagement; accordingly, he put out to sea with bis 
whole fleet. 

But, while the two commanders were busilv em- 
ployed in manoeuvring for the weather gage, a tre- 
tuendous tempest arose, which separated the fleets. 
Amidst this conflict of the elements, the Languedoc, 
of ninety guns, D'Estaing^s own ship, after losing her 
masts, fell in with the the Renown, of fifty guns, com- 
manded by captain Dawson, who attacked her with 
great fury, when the appearance of six French ships 
of the line, compelled him to desist. Captain Raynor, 
iti the Isis, and coidmodore Hotham, in the Preston, 
each of fifty guns, fought with much gallantry the 
Tonnant of eighty guns and the Ccesar of seventy-foar 
guns ; but no ship on either side struck her colours. 
Lord Howe, with all possible dispatch, followed D'Estaing 
to Boston, and entered the bay, under the hope of a 
favorable opportunity of attack : but, to bis great mor- 
tification, he found the French fleet lying in Nantucket 
road, so well defended by the forts and batteries on that 
island, that it was found to be absolutely impractible. 

In the mean time, general Sullivan and his army ia 
Rhode Island, with the people of the northeru colo- 
nies, complained loudly of the conduct of D*EstUDg« 
For this they boldly assigned their reasbns, which were, 
tfiat they had engaged in an expedition of great ex- 
pense and danger, under prospect of the most efiec- 
tive co-operation of the French fleet; that depending 
thereon, they had risqued their lives on an island, 
where, without naval protection, they were likely to 
be enclosed, like wild beasts, in a toil ; and that in this 
situation they were first deserted^ and then totally 
il>andoned, at the very time when they stood mosljn 
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need of help. It was a fact, at that time pretty ge- 
nerally admitted in America, that it was under these 
apprehensions their general was deserted by most of 
the militia, (who composed nearly half of his army) 
which obliged him to retreat from his lines ; and though 
he was most vigorously pursued, and repeatedly attacked 
in every quarter by the British forces, yet, his mea- 
sures were so, well conducted, that he gained the north 
end of the island, from whence he passed His troops 
over to the continent without any considerable lo.s.* 
Indeed, before he quitted the island, the marquis de la 
Fayette, who con;ipfianded under him, set off for Boston 
by land, to request the speedy return of the French 
fleet. To this requisition D'Estaing would not consent* 
He had been very roughly handled a few days before 
by a British captain^ and he knew very well the 
great danger his master's fleet would be exposed to^ 
if he again fell in with the British navy. But be 
offered to lead the French troops which be had on 
board against Rhode Idand^ in co-operation with t^e 
iVmericao forces. 

.The most remarkable transactions, during the re« .r^'^. 
ipainder of this campaign, might, from their nature, 
almost be termed naval expeditions, at least they were 
intimately connected with maritime warfare. 

In October 1778, lord Howe sailed for England, on 
account of his health, and the command of the fleet 
devolved on admiral Qambier. 

There is no doubt but it was pait of the insidious 
policy of the French cabinet to strike a blow at the 
British possessions in the West Indies. How this plan 
bad been methodized, it is impossible at this period 
to ascertain ; but its operations became so intimately con- 
nected with American affairs, that it is accessary to take 
some notice of them. 

The projects of D^Estaing being effectually discon- 
certed at Rhode Island, he sailed in the beginning of No- 

I i 2 
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vember for tl^e West Indie§^ in order tq second the ope- 
rations of the Marquis de Bouille, governor of Martinico, 
who Jiad already captured the island of Pqminicjue. Three 
cjays before the French fleet left Boston, the'4tb, ^th, 
15th, 27th, 28th, 35th, 40thj 46th, 49th, 55tb, regi- 
ments, and a corps pf Hessians, under jthe commat^d 
of general Grant, sailed frona New York, in order to 
strengthen the garrisons^ of the West India Islands. 

It Qiay be necessary that the Reader ni^y the more 
clearly understand the sequel of American tr^ns^ctions^ 
to iQc^ntion the progress of the British arn)s in th§; 
West Indi^. Upon the arrival of the troops there^ 
a descent ^as made on the island of St. Lugia,. and 
by the ajctive exertions gf brigadier general Qleadoivs, 
the advanced posts were carried. While th^se operar 
rations wcrg gping on, p^Estaing appeared in view. 
That cqjfpm^nder upon his arrival at M^rtinico had been 
joinec) by ^xflQet.of transports, with nine thousand 
l^d fprce^ pn board, with which he had hoped to 
^^ct tjbf? entire reduction of the British isU^nds. Ad- 
rairal Barrington's squadron, which was greatly infe- 
ripr to the French fleet, was stationed across tbg en- 
trance of tbe Carenage, and was supported by several 
b|itteries, erectied on the shore. The French admiral 
bore down with twelve sail of th^ hne ; but met with 
SQ gallant a reception, th^t he thought proper in a 
^I|(>)rt tifpe tG| draw off. In the afternoon he renewed 
the attack, with his whole squadron, and a furious 
qanoonfu]^, dicected chiefly against admiral Barrino-ton's 
division^ was kept up for several hours. This, how- 
^Yier, ipade no impression on the English fleet, and 
the French adn^ifal was again 9bliged to desist from 
the at^pk. He then Unded a body of nine thousand 
tfpops, ^hich he forn??d in twp divisions; puttin^^ 
^imself at the head of the right, he gave the Marquis 
4e Bpuijle orders to lead oo the I^t. They advanced 
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rapidly towards the Etiglisb lines, keeping up a heavy 
fire as they proceeded The British troops reserved 
their fire until they saw them mount their trenches ; 
then a tremendous fir^ was poured upon the assailants, 
which immediately stopped their progress, and threw 
them into disorder ; before they could recover, they 
were charged by the British, The slaughter was 
dreadful ; and it was with difficulty the French reai^hed 
their ships. The count re»en)barked his troops, and 
left the island to its fate. It soon after surrendered 
to the British arms. 

l*he Ampricap government had, in the begining of the 
year projjected the reduction of West Florida; aqd 
several detachments of their troops bad made some 
isuccessfol incursions ioto that country. Thi$ awakened 
the attentipn of the British commanders to the souther^ 
colqnies ; and an expedition against thea) was resolved 
on. Georgia was the place of its destination; and the 
n^pre effectually to ensure success,^ colonel Campbell, a 
brave and prudent officer, with the 71st, and two bat- 
talions of Hessians, four battalions of provincials, and 
a detachment of artillery, embarked at New Y<jrk ; 
while general Prevost, who commanded in East Florida, 
was directed to set put with all the force he could 
^pare. The armament ftrdm New York, under com- 
modore Sir Hyde Parker, arrived at the mouth of 
the Savannah, in the month of December; and though 
tbe't^nemy were very strongly posted in an advanta- 
geous situation on the shore, the British troops made 
good their landing, and the light infantry, under cap- 
tain Cameron, of the 7lst, regiipent, formed and ad- 
vanqed. A body of Americans, however, attacked them 
with great bravjery ; but the Highlanders rushed on, 
and drove the Americans' into the woods. Captain Came- 
ron, a spirited and valgable officer, with two High- 
landers, were killed,, and five were )vounded. The British 
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troops then advanced towards Savannali, the capital of 
the province. The day, however, was destined for still 
further triumph to the royal cause. They had not 
marched far when they attacked and defeated the Ame- 
rican troops, who opposed them with great resolution 
and bravery. This victory was complete : upwards of 
one hundred of the Americans were killed, thirty* 
eight officers, four hundred and fifteen privates, forty, 
eight pieces of cannoo, twenty-three mortars, the fort 
with its ammunition and stores, the shipping in the 
river, a large quantity of provisions, with the capital/ 
of Georgia, were all, in the space of a few hours, 
in the possession of the conquerors. The broken re* 
mains of the American army retreated across Savan- 
nah river into South Carolina. The dii&rent posts upon 
that river were secured by the British troops, and the 
province of Georgia was entirely at peace in seven 
days after the defeat of the Anierican army. General 
Prevost now arrived at Savannah, and tqok the comniand 
of the British troops. Tb.e conquest of 3o^th Qaxch 
lina was next projected. 

While these operations were carrying on in the 
southern province, the captured troops in New 
England, as already described,* were prdered to march 
to the east parts of Virginia. 

This was universally considered by the privates as ^ 
very great hardship, and by the officers as a shameful 
violation of the articles of capitulation. The applica* 
tion of general Burgoyne to general Gates on this 
subject, has already been mentioned. It should seem 
that the origin of the whole delay was asci;ibable to 
the congress : for the members hesitated not to declare, 
when pushed hard on the violation of the seventh ar- 
ticle of the convention, " that if the troops were 
suffered to embark for Great Britain (according to the 
spirit of that article,) as soon as they left their 

^ Page 203. 
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coasts^ they vfould form a junction with the Britj^ 
garrisons in America." StiU further to colour th^ir 
breach of faith, with an apparent shew of jqstice, they 
alleged, that it had been often asserted by the^ BritiUi 
nation, ^^ that faith was not to be kept with rebels/' and 
that therefore, congress would be deficient in atteiUioa 
to the interests of America,, if tliey suffered the cap- 
tured troops to depart. 

When I saw that the American rulers bad n^ inten^- 
tion of allowing the British troops to return toEivgland, 
^ I determined on attempting my escape into New York. 
The idea immediately suggested itself to me, thatit would 
be much more agreeable, and indeed less dangerous, 
to have companions in my flight ; I therefore resolved 
to induce as many of my comrades as I could to join 
me. I soon made myself acquainted with the route 
which it was necessary that we should take ; I found 
that we were to cross the North River, only sixty or 
seventy miles above New York. This then appeared 
to me the most favorable point from which to attempt 
our escape. Unfortunately, however, for my scheme, 
our officers (fearful of their regiments being, at their 
return to Europe, reduc\ed to mere skeletons) had pre* 
viously issued orders, that if any soldier should absents 
himself from his regiment oqly for one day or night, 
he should be returned as a deserter ; and if brought « 
back to his regiment by any of ^he inhabitants of 
American soldiers, he should be tried by a court mar* 
tial, and punished accordingly. I was fully aware, 
that the intention of this order was to keep the men 
together, and likewise to deter them from remaining in 
the country, it being the^ constant practice of the 
Americans to induce the captive soldiers to become 
settlers. These orders prevented many from attempting 
their escape. But for them, numbers like qiyself, and 
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Ithe companions of my journey, ^o«iM hare ia^dt good 
their escape into New York. 

While the Americans protected to the uttennoit 
those deserters, who left the firitish afiiiy t6 i/&^ 
Mtong them, they who were caaght by them in t^ 
attempt to join the king*s forces at Nevr York", had 
every thing to fear ; nor was the least their beitig 
brought back to their respective regimenrts under 
the odittm of desertion. 

I weighed in my mind all the conseqtrenced that 
would most probibly result, sfaodd I be taken by the 
natives ; and the more I thought of the attemf>t, the more I 
began to feel a degree of enthusiam, to which I Was before 
a stranger. I looked forward, not without hope, to the 
prospects before me, and I began already to indulge 
the exultation of effecting my escape. Indeed I had 
wrought myself up to such a pitch of firmties^^ thaft 
I am persuaded, the rhost agonising crueltiea which 
the Americans could have inflicted on my body, wotild 
have been unable to have effected any alleratioii in 
my resolution. 

I communicated my scheme to two of my comrades, 
over whom I had most influence, and persuade them 
to join me in the attempt ^ one of these soldiers under-> 
standing the French and Gterman languages, ivaa a 
powerful assistant in effecting our escape, as our guards 
were chiefly composed of German troops. By his con- 
versing with the^e men, we obtained permission to* go 
to a house in order to buy some necessaries wfaicbwe 
wanted. When we got to the house, we took care not 
to return to the line of centries again ; but moved farther 
from the guards, by degrees; until we entirely lost 
sight of them. We then began to fear, lest the next 
inhabitants we met, might pick us up and bring us 
back. We therefore thought it best to conceal our- 
selves. Just at this critical moment, we perceived a 
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a small hut on the verge of a wood. On our entering 
it, we found a poor woman with two children. We 
entreated her to hide us for a few hours, as we 
were apprehensive that the American /soldiers would 
soon miss us, follow, and make search for us. As the 
chief inducement to obtain her assistance, we imme* 
diately shewed her some silver money^ which we pro-» 
mised to give her, if she assisted us in making our 
escape. To this she readily consented, and as a pledge 
of sincerity left her little child with us. She gave us 
some provisions, loclced us all up in a small apartment, 
and went out in order to gain information. There was 
a characteristic shrewdness about this woman which 
highly fitted her for our purpose. She very acutely 
observed, before she went, that this would be the best 
method, for if our pursuers. should come to the house, 
and observe it fastened up, they would not, she believed, 
break it open, unless they had some previous informal- 
tion of our being concealed there ; and as nobody had 
observed our coining into the hut, she hoped there 
would be no danger. 

In this place we remained until dark, under the un-^ 
pleasant apprehension of being seized every moment by 
our pursuers, as we were in the very midst of them ; 
however, fortunately for us, not one of them cither 
knocked at the door or demanded entrance. 

The woman returned in the evening. " You see," 
said she, ^^ that I have been faithful to you. Your com-* 
rades.bave all crossed the North River j; with most of 
their guards^ and there are very few of the Americans 
at this side of the river." It may be naturally supposed 
that we all felt ourselves much indebted to her for her 
faithfulness ; and, as far as vyas in our power, we rewarded 
her. We then informed her, that we intended to itiak^ 
pur escape into New York. She observed, that that would 
■ ■■ ^ ,Kk"' ■ ' '■■••• 

) 
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be a very hard task to accomplish, as there were several 
American encampments in the Highlands, which lay be* 
tween us and that city. However she gave us a recom* 
mendation to a man living a few miles off, who, she 
observed, would assist us in getting forward. Taking 
an affectionate leave of our faithful hostess, we directed 
Qur course to the house of her friend : but before we 
had proceeded three miles, we were stopped by a deep 
and rapid stream. My comrades not knowing how to 
swim, I proposed to swim across, taking one of them at 
a time with nfie, if they would faithfully and courage- 
ously follow my advice, which was to lay their hands 
gently on my loins while in the water, striking out widi 
their feet at the same time. This method would have 
lioon carried us all across, as the river was not very 
broad ; however they both declined it, as too hazardous 
an attempt, and proposed to trace the river upwardly 
in order to disco-, er a fording place. We had not 
proceeded up the river two hundred yards, when we 
perceived a tree lying across the stream ; this served 
the inhabitants for a bridge. Such conveniences for 
passing rivers are very common rn America. We crossed 
the river in -safety, and pursuing our journey, arrived at 
the house to which we had been directed by our late kind 
ftostess. It stood alone at the edge of a wood, and being 
unconnected with any other human dwelling, seemed 
admirably adapted to our purpose. The family were 
much alarmed when we rapped them up. We, how- 
ever, soon made the owner acquainted with our inten* 
tions, and informed him, that if he would conduct us to 
New York, we would give him twenty dollars, exclusive 
of the reward he would receive from the commander 
in chief. He listened with attention, and seemed will- 
ing to comply ; but his wife, overhearing our discourse, 
opposed ilimmediateljr,'and declared, with tears in her 
eyes, that he should not go. The rude reasonings af 
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this woman appeared so powerful an instance of conjugal 
feeiling, that they made a strong impression oq my mind ' 
At the time. To the married reader little apology is * 
d,ue for their introduction. " What?' said she, ^* do ' 
you mean to break my heart, by foolishly running into ^ 
tbe jaws of death, depriving me of a husband, and ttty ' 
<cluldren of a father ? You know that there are several' 
camps and garrisons between this and New York, that' 
y.QU wQutd not be able to go ten miles before yoti: 
wpu][(jl be taken up, and theij you would be hung tifii* 
like a dog." This discourse operated with aH the Jjowct?- 
of simple nature, when the whole force of the passions 
is brought to bear on any given point. The man' 
changed his mind in a moment. " Gentlemen,*^ said he, 
*^ this is a very dangerous piece of work ; I know that' 
;all my wife has said is triie ; I know that^tW Am^- 
rix:aps have very strong out-pdsts all dong the Nortji 
River, as far as King's Bridge, and if I were taken in 
the act of bringing you into the British lines j*^ I coutcl' 
expect no mercy." AU our arguments afte^r thi§^' coufi* 
not prevail with him, though we promised to giVe hint* 
twelve dollars in advance, and two new English brlankets ; 
however he at last, for a small present, conducted W t6 
j^nother friend, who lived two miles further 6W ohV 
Journey; this person, he observed, might probably g<]i 
with us. 

We set off between one and two o'clock In the nibrh* 
ing, a^d arrived at the poor man's but, 'which was 
situated on the top of a high mountain. When We 
entered the hut, we found his wife ill of a ffrvierl 
and the husband, with a woman, attending her. Aft^t 
niuch persuasion, and a small present, we prevailed with 
this man to bring us to another friend that lived six miles 
onwards, and whom there was every probability we 
iBJght obtain for a guide. We set off immediately, 

Kk2 
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and after making our way for six hours, through a 
trackless desert, full of swamps, we found ourselves at 
day-break very near the out-posts of an American 
encampment. Here our guide, on' finding where* we 
"^VAU^ bei^ng much terrified, fled from us with the greatest 
jy^eclpitation* As his last act of attention, he pointed 
out .a path-way whi^.ladL into the woods, and told 
u^ to pursue tjiat tipack, -and it would bring us to a ; 

friend. We took his advice, and continued on ttiat' '^ 

•■'•••'•«■ J- . . ^ 

track for five or six miles^ ' ^fi^n we camel to a small 
}\uU The inhabitants #ere astonisned at our appeaN 
apce, hut evident^ pleased at our coinpany. We in- 
formed tii^^iromah tjh;^ we were very hungry. She 
immedjatelu. prepared a repast for us, which I need not 
add, ^ was ^t that Uai^fhighly dccemanle,. as we had Tio\ 
catj^.at;iy thing, fiinrthespa^fe of forty-eight hours. 
,.:Tl:ie'.mtigue we had uhder{;6ne during our marcb^ 

from the extent' of couhti'y'.wtich we had traversed. 

■'•••■ -11*1''. • 

ijcndeired sleep highly necessary, and we prepared to tie 
down^ This measure the woinah wairmly opjposed. Shesaidi 
V, t^e^m^ricau soldiers often straggled from their camp 
\fx bcr (hut/and some of them might probably come 
upon. Us while we slept.'* Her husband now ^aoie in, 
9ud^3eemed' glad to s^e us. We made him ap(juainted 
with our intention of escaping into N^w York. He re- 
peated the observationsi of our other directors, relative to 
the number of the American posts, particularly on the 
>Jpr^ River ; and added, ** that it would be an hun- 
dred chances to one, if we were not taken." We told 
Jb^m that we would reward him liberiQiy, if be would 
^conduct us. He answered, " There' is a young man 
who lives several miles off, who will, I l>elieve, undertake 
it.: if he should, I have no objection to go; but I 
will not go by nnyself, as I well know the dangers which 
we shall be exposed to without a second guide/' ' 
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'We remained at this phttl M& days,- CntotJrdging. 
thetri by every afgumertt whfch' i^fe cotfld sligge^t to* 
iiQ(ake the atifempt. At last we ph^fcfiafrfaJ, bygitirig tbefft' 
tjpn rfdllars and the two nevr English bl*«ke?!fe, vrhich- 
W^ had with us. We^ s^it'ofF with our Mo guides abfut 
six o'clock iri the emilihgi arid aftfer ti*ftTtelHrig tbfdugh 
ifeep swatnpis, thlek wbods, and d^et diflScult moKliilidns' 
ftlr ten hours', ou^ yoiitig gutcb'sloppeki; and'dedaHt4 
lilit hcl' wbiiW' libi prdceedt atijr ftitther with us,, miless' 

' Wfe gkve hira forty doHai^ itthahd. Hb s^d^ " This? 
is a d^ngcfrbus;* troubteltfinf? pieW, of wdft. Here/* 
i^bntiDued he, \" is ah Aofiericlah ehcairipoiferit- vdthiri a 
nilJe of us;- 1 havd been tfiferd a tew day^'agt>, and f 
kriov^ whefr^ adi the clintri^s are'^ost^d; if rsficmld be 
^akeri, I »hall lose niy lifbl" As h0 littered thi^,r he 
seethed to be under' griiat terrtii' swll f^f, whk* :ini 
creased when wfe said, « We' at^ not ifr^ld'Of cW^ ot 
two American centinels, Oiily dbj^dilct Hs^ the best way 
you can;' and if Wd lihav^oidably fmll iti' ivith any of 
ihem, yoii' may leave tHe_ mattisll^ ta tti^'-aiid fly for 
your life/' All we could say bad' ri6 eflfeet on him, 
ind although we offered hiiti bti ihisf sj^ttii^elve dollars-, 
h^ would not advahce one step farth^. We « then 
lencouraged our* other guide to p^roOeed with usj to 
which, after much entreaty and promised of reward*, 
Jie consented; 

We expected every moment, aS wi^ advanced, to fall 
in with the line of centries belonging tA tWe Aittericans ; 
but, happily for us, as it rained very hard during the 
whole night, and was very dark, we did not encounter 
Qn6 of tb^m, thougli we passed very near to a log 
house, which ^was full of troops. Takirtg, however, 
iBvery possible precaution, we immediately strttck off 

' into the woods, and after climbing up pi*eci-pices, and 
Wading through swamps, about five o*ek>ck in the morn- 
ing, we arrived at the wished for homf^. This was situated 
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only two mUes from another encampment* Our guide 
being well acquainted with this family, told them who 
we were, and 9)59 our intention. They received us very 
kindly, and g^v^ .us refreshment, informing us, at the 
^me time, that it would be highly dangerous for us to 
i:emain in the house, as the Aiperican soldiery were scatf 
tered over almost the whole face of the couutry* We 
held a consultation what was to be done under the thea 
existing icircuaistances ; and it was unanimously agreed, 
that we should bide ourselyes in a hay-stack, which wa^ 
near the bouse, until our guide could explore the 
country, and fiqd out the safest way for our escap^» 
We were conducted to the spot on which it stood, 
when each of us buried himself up to the chin in the 
hay, and waited the event. Our conductor, was vigilant 
in procuring all th^ int:elligence he pould with regard 
to the static of tb^ Aiq^rican army. This delayed bini 
^pauch loDget tban we at first imagined. Our not hearii^ 
augirt from him c|ftring the space of thirty hours, made 
us very lineasy ^ w^wece fearful }est he alsp had for-r 
saken us, and le^. us to shift for ourselves. At last he 
pame, and bad.ns^prepare to follow him. We were at 
that time abqut forty miles froAi King's Bridge, the out 
post of the British army. Thus circumstanced. We 
determined to accomplish the march, if possible, that 
night ; we therefore set off in high spiritsii aboufr six 
o^clock in the evening. 

Previous to the^ commencement of our journey, we 
were informed by our guide of pui^ perilous situation, 
while we remained concealed in the hay^stack. The 
American^ had determined to remove it to the camp 
for forage, which probably would hav^ been done the 
day before, only that it rained remarkitbly hard during 
the whole of it. Fortunately for us, the storm con- 
tinned, with unabated violence, all night; ahd the 
darkness was such, that we were completely shrouded 
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froin alt observation. Tbese circmntitance^ tenttsdf yery 
much to favof our escape. 

After as hard a inarch as any poor fdlbvirs ever ex^ 
perienced for the time, over swamps, mei^, and moun* 
tainsy we arrived a little before day.light at a small* bou^e 
about one mile from the British outposts at King's Bridge', 
fifteen miles from New York. We boldly rapped 
at the door, and demanded entrance. The inhabitants 
were much terrified, on our approach, and their fean 
began sensibly to increase, when we ordered them to 
light a candle. They, assured us, that if a light were 
seen in their house, at that hour, the habitation would 
be soon tumbled about their ears, for the British fort 
would immediately fire into it ; we were, therefore, 
constrained to remain in that situation until day-light 
had commenced, as it would have been highly dangerous 
to have proceeded to the fort in the dark. Soon as 
■doming dawned we left the house, and with joyful 
hearts proceeded to the fort. The out-centry chal- 
lenged us ; we answered, ** We are British soldiers, who 
have made good our escape." We were conducted 
with joy and wonder to the fort, and received with 
great kindness by the officers and men. | believe we 
were the first party belonging to general Burgoyne*s 
army, that effected an escape. It would not be very 
easy to give the reader an adequate idea, either of my 

. own feelings, or those of my associates pn this occasion. 

* The toil and hardships we had sustained, the dangers 
which we had surmounted ; captivity, or death, in its 
most frightful shapes, every moment presenting horrid 
images to our ininds; in avoiding destruction or re- 
capture from the Americans, encountering the hazard 
of still greater calamities ; sinking into the morass or 
guagmive ; drowning in the rapid torrent ; tumbling 
l^eadlong from the dreadful precipice ; not to mention 
the terrors of th^ woods, among which, the least was 
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the encouatering the . venomous bite of the . A(q;ie];i(^ 
serpents : when delivered from.aU, the^e,- we joif^^fi^ 
countrymen and fc^llow soldiers in arms.-^uch a mofpent 
must be imagined ; it cannot be described. 

We. weiire, of course, . imn^edi^tely cQnducted forwa^ 
toN^wYork, when major Ai^dTe> tlie .adjvUan^,gcn^ral| 
r^eived us .witjb great s^ffability and Kiindness, M.tb^ 
bead quarters. As J. .was the persom ,wbo .firsV plaqned 
the means of escape, and conducted.. the whole plaOi 
.under, the guides, I was the object to. which every in- 
quiry was directed. .Sir Henry /Clinton the conimi^Y^der 
jn chief, was an experienced officer, . and a sen#i|^e 
man. He, doubtless, gave private orders, reJaXive.tP 
my examination, willing to gain information of .ev^ 
.circumstance, however minute, that might by. (coa^mani- 
eating intelligence of the state of the CQvmtjcjt) ,f^t 
to the security of the British, army. I am also ,iQc;^iied 
to think, that much of the. bounty that. I and .Joy 
comrades .received, was the result of Sir Henry's secret 
benevolence. Major Andre immediately brought me 
into the parlour, inquired very minutely inta ever|' 
circumstance of the route I had taken with my party, 
and the dangers I was exposed, to: the number of 
the enemy, the usage w^ich the British. soldiers re- 
ceived when prisoners, &c. &c. &c. When I hadi 
given him all the information which I could, he ex- 
. pressed much satisfaction, and told me^ that if I chose, 
I might take my passage to England in the next packet 
that sailed ;* but, at the same time, he intimated a 
wish that I would continue to serve in America. I 
answered, " That I would rather remain, and serve 
his majesty in America, than go home to England*** 



''^ As I was at that time a non-commissiicm6d ofiicer, I M 
the privilege of bteiog sent homo* ' * 
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The major then, with much feeling and politeness, 
informed me, that he v/as authorized by Sir Henry 
Clinton, to offer me my choice of entering in any 
regiment, then serving in America. I came to the resolu« 
tion of serving in the iid, or Royal Welch Fuzileers, 
then quartered in Nc v York. I was soon after appointed 
segeant by colonel, now general Balfour, to whose kind 
attention I must ever feel myself much indebted. I 
was immediately sent to an officer,* who was appointed 
to pay the men who made their escape from confine- 
ment, the usual bounty. The distinction made in cases 
like mine, by general Burgoyne himself, was highly 
flattering to the military feelings of the soldier. The 
general used to term them, ** honorable desertions.*'-— • 
This distinction he made, even in the house of com- 
mons, between these soldiers, who, through every diffi- 
culty, made their way tOj and joined his m^esty's 
forces, and those who left their regiments, ^for the 
purpose of settling among the Americans. 



* Coloael Handfield, the present commissary general of 
Ireland. 
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CHAPTER XIIK 



S0uihrrn ^ffaiis. General Lincoln appointed to fik 
Southern Command. Victory ett Briar* s Creek. Si. 

. ..Jameses, St. John^s and Port Roj^al taken. Northern 
. ji fairs, Cmtnecticut Expedition. Stona/ Point stormed 
by the Americans. IfEstaing^s Attempt against So* 
'vanvah. Count Polaskie . mo^'tflllj/ wounded^ Some 
jiccount of his Life. Colonel Maitland'*^ Deaik. 
Jits Character. Americans send an ISxpediiim 
against the Indian Settlements. 



It may now be necessary ta pursue the thread of 
this narrative in a different direction, and to turn the 
render's attention to the sonthern affairs. 

The reduction of Georgia by general Prevost and 
colonel Campbell expited great alarm in the congress; 
nor were the apprehensions of ruin and discomfiture 
to American independence less without doors, parti* 
ciihrly among the inhabitants of South Carolina. la 
this critical posture of aflairs general Lincoln, wbQ 
served iiuJer Gates in the northward, as already re* 
iated, was appointed to the command of the southern 
American army. Being reinforced by a oonsiderable 
body of troops, he encamped within twenty miles of 
Aavurnah. Another strong body of tioops was 
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posted ^t Briar> Cmek, farther up tie river. Thus 
lh(5 ^^tent of groun(tfor the exercise oif the RrUisb go- 
.v^rnme^t wc^s likely to Ue. circumscribec^ wMkiavery uai;:- 
14^ bounds. General. Brevost therefore detero&u^ed to 
d,isIo4ge the party at BirUf s Creek. LieutienaQt colonel 
Prevost (the gjeneral's brother) with , three co^iipanies. of 
tjha 6Qth regiment, Sir Jajiies Baird's light infantry, the 
f^jQQXid battalion ol the 7 Ut reginaenty cap^n Tawe,*8 
pi;ovinqial troop of light dragoons, and soiao^e tnilitia, 
^mounting in the whole to nine hundred men, were 
4ii;ected to make a circuit, in order tO; come upon the 
rear of the American encampment ; whilst, major Mae- 
f^erspPi with the (k^t battalion of the 7 1st regiment, 
acid two field pieces, appeared in their front. Theee 
p^q di^posUioQs proceeded in strict obedience to orders. 
J^ was on the SOth of March, that the Americans 
ff^re attacked in fropt aud rear, and totally routed, 
^t^ the loss of seYeo pieces of cannon, several stand 
of colours, almost all their arms, and the whole of 
their ammunition and baggage. Upwards of four hun^ 
dred men were killed, wounded, or taken prisoners; 
j^mpng the latter was general Elbert, the second in 
cppamand. This victory entirely broke the American 
.jqaeasures in th§ province; of consequence the 
opmipiunication was again opened between the British 
posts and South Carolina. 

This victory proved of considerable service. General 
I^incoln was thereby reduced to a state of cautious 
inactivity, and at last moved off towards Augusta* 

Ifincoln bad no sooner quitted his post than tho 
J3ritish general determined on the invasion of Carolina. 
The time was chosen with tlie most profound judgment, 
but many difficulties lay in bis way. The river Savannah 
was so swelled by the excessive rains of the season, 
l^at it seexoed impassable; the shores were so full of 

LI 2 
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swaixips and marshes, that ^^ army could march orer 
It without the greateist difficulty ; to obstruct the 
passage still more, general Moultrie was left with a con« 
•iderable body of troops, to oppose any attempt that 
might be made by the British. In defiance of 
every opposition, the constancy and perseverance of 
the British forces at last prevailed. General Moultrie 
was defeated, and obliged to retire towards Charlestown, 
while the victorious army, after having waded through 
the marshes, at last arrived in an open country, over 
which they pursued their m^rch with rapidity, tp.wsirds, 
the capital. 

A general alarm, throughout all Carolina, now took 
-place. Their capital was in danger* Lincoln, with i| 
numerous army, took possession of all the avenue^ 
leading to Charlestown, and prepared for a vigoroti^ 
defence. But all apposition proved ineffectual; the 
Americans were defeated in every encounter, and re^ 
treaUng continually, at last allowed the British army 
to come within cannon shot of Charlestown, on the 
12th of May, 1779. 

The town was summoned to surrender. The infaar 
bitants would gladly have agreed to have pbserved a 
neutrality during the war, aqd would have en- 
gaged for the rest of the province ; but the§e terms 
not being accepted, every preparation was made for 
a vigorous defence of the place. It was not in the 
power of the British commander (without being guiky 
of that rashness, the danger of which, could not escape 
his enlarged aud consummate judgment, as an officer) 
at that time to make an attack with any prospect of 
success. His artillery was npt of sufficient weight, there • 
were no ships to support his attack, and general Lin- 
coln, advancing rapidly with a superior army, threatened 
to enclose him between his own force and the town. 
The British commander was too wise not to be awa^e 
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of the danger ; if he had failed in the first a^tenapt, cer- 
tain destruction would hare been the consequence. Ge- 
perai Prevost's force was about two thousand four hun- 
dred strong, and the garrison three thousand three hun- 
dred, including the militia. For these reasons the British 
general withdrew his forces from before the town, and 
took possession of two islands, called St. James's, and 
jSt. John's, Ij'ing to the southward j where, having 
waited some time, his force was augmented by the arrival 
^of two frigates. With these he determined to make 
himself mast;er q( Port Royal. This island, from its 
excellent har)30ur, and many other natural advantages, 
becanie an object of no small importance, its situation 
commanding a}} the sea coast from Charlestown to 
Savannah river. These measures, however, were not 
accomplished without opposition from the American 
general. Perceiving that the British had occupied an 
advantageous post on St, John^s Island, preparatory 
to their enterprize against Poft Royal, he attempted, oh 
the 20th of June, to dislodge them from it ; but after an 
obstinate conflict, the Americans were as usual obliged to 
f etire with considerable loss. 

This disappointment was instantly followed by the 
loss of Port Royal, of which general Prevost took 
immediate possession, He then proceeded to Savan- 
nah, and left the command to lieutenant colonel Maitland. 
Thie troops were put in proper stations, and the whole 
waited the arrival of such reinforcements as were neces- 
sary fqr the intended attack on Charlestown. 

It would swell this volume far beyond its prescribed 
limits, to point out the merits of the British officers 
and soldiers, who were engaged in these actions ; but 
the singular gallantry of one exploit, performed 
by captain Moncrief, of the engineers, in the sight 
of both armies^ ought not to be omitted : that officer, 
^ith only twenty sddiers^ sallied out in the face 
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cf the American army, took an ammunition waggon^ 
and brought it safe within the Unes. This was a mosib 
^^easonable supply of what was greatly wanted : for 
HU^h was the scarcity of ammunition in thegarrisoQ, 
tliat ihe last charge was in the guns when the enenfiy 
ipiye way. 

The afBurs of the American campaigns were sometimei^ 
of a very complicated nature : clearly to comprehend 
several leading events of the history of the war, it is 
fiecess^ry in many instances, that the reader should 
be in possession of the joint movements of the British 
^mies, acting far distant from eaob other ; but on the 
do-operation of which the issue of the contest finally do- 
pieoded. It is hoped that tliis remark will b^ received a» 
9l suflScient apology for breaking off rather abruptly 
from the affairs, transacting in the Carolitt^s^ and 
proceeding to detail those of the north. 

Sir Henry Clinton proceeded up the North River, ^jr 
,%redLt e:2(ertions of valor be carried tl^e two impor- 
tant posts of Stoney Point and Verplanks, These fbfttr 
^curing the communication between the eastern ao4 
western colonies, had been forti&ed with much «kill and 
diligence by the Americans. After leaving garri-^ 
sons in them, the fleet, with the rest of the troopf^ 
fell down the river and returned to New York^ 

The province of Connecticut was the great soared 
from whence the Americans recruited their armies and 
supplied them with provisions. It had, from its si-r. 
tuatiorj, hitherto sustained little of that rage of war,i 
which most of the other provinces had endured. Th% 
British commander, to convince the inhabitants that 
their province was not inaccessible, and that it was 
to our lenity and forbearance they were indebted, 
planned an expedition against it. It formed also j^arl 
•f the general'^ plan^ to compel Washington to quit 
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bis strong situatibn on the North River, and descend 
Inib the country, for the defence x)f' the sea coiast. 

As this 'expedition has been greatly misrepresented^ 
both by Ramsay and Belsfaam, the Author tdkts iihe 
liberty to transcribe from his Journal the foUowittg 
account of thi^ affair ; as htc was himself personally em* 
ployed dn thb ^rvic^. He rs happy to state, that many 
respectabAe Biitish officers arb still living, (particularly 
general GartSi, second in comrmand on the jexpeditkm,) 
who caii 1>ear ftrH accord to the titrth of the foUdwitig 
ivccount. Indeed such refntadon becomes the Ttt^rH 
tfedessary, as the British ahny BtiH lies under the odifirai 
thrown on it by those vi|*ident party writers, which hat 
never yet, to the Am;b<Wr's Isnowledge, been answered by 
any 6ne. 

The transplorts, on Ifoard which were troops 'amouiit> 
itig to ttvo thousand six ^hiThdred mcfn, "Weighed aachp¥ 
jit the entrance into the sound, and sailed towards Ne\v 
Haven, the capital of Connecticut, the 4th of July. 
Jtikjdr general Trj-on comtiianded the land f ordes. <Dom^ 
ifiddore Sir George CdlHer, in the Oamflle frigate, willfc 
the Scorpito sloop, Halifax brig, ttnd Hussar galley*, 
#tis itppohited to the nbval coiiiinand, iknd escorted th* 
tritn^rts. The first diviision 6f ihe troops, und« 
brigadiet general GtCrth, of the guards, <liseiribarked ait 
sdtte distance bekfiv the town 6f Ncfw H»veh. H« 
i^d 'to pass the head df a creek, ftnd was in consequence 
coitipelled to take a niarch of seven mites, amidst th^ 
(^oiltinued opposition tsff the inhabitants ; he, neverthekass, 
forced his way, and sturceeded in gtiining possession of 
the toVvn. Meanwhile major-general TryOn, with the 2d 
division, landed on the opposite side of the harbour, 
and -took a fort on the heights, the artillery of ^icU 
commanded it ^ a direct eommunication was thus 
(^ablished between the two divisions of the army, one 
of iFbicb wfti in pos^essiofii of ^he town. The yesiak 
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in the harbour, artillery, ammunition, public stores, &c; 
were taken or destroyed ^ but, notwithstanding the 
orpposiiion of the inhabitants^ and their even firing from 
the windows, after the troops were in possession of the 
town, such was the British humanity, that, instead of 
indiscriminate death, which by the laws of war they 
were liable to, the town was saved from damage, and 
private houses, as much as possible, exempted from 
plunder, by placing sentinels before them, manj of 
whom, (such was the American gratitude,) were actually 
wounded on their posts ! The next day a proclamation 
was issued, promising protection and pardon to all who 
should return to their allegiance, and threatening 
to punish as traitors those who did not* The fort 
was then dismantled ; the troops were re-embarked, 
and New Haven was left in a far better situation than 
many less offending places have experienced in all 
countries during war. 

The expedition next proceeded to Fairfield. Afibef 
the landing of the troops, the opposition from the in- 
habitants was far more desperate than at New Haveo. 
The lenity already shewn to the offenders, serving 
only to make them more outrageous, an example of 
severity became indispensible. All the public stores, 
and the vessels in the harbour, were therefore either 
taken or destroyed, and the town itself was laid in ashes. 
This example had not its desired effect. As the troops pro- 
ceeded, the opposition became more determined, and of 
a nature which no regular army could paUently endare : 
jio established system of warfare pardon. Norwark and 
Greenfield, places taken immediately afterward, there- 
fore underwent a similar fate. 

New London, the rendezvous for the American priva- 
teers, was the last place, the reduction of which genera 
Tryon had in view ; but as still more obstinate resistancci 
was apprehended ihere^ it wgs judged that a supply of 
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ammunition, and aa augmtotatijqu of troops should be 
obtained before it was attacked, though the' loss of the 
British iii the expedition amounted only to twenty 
killed, ninety.six wounded, and thirty-two missing. 
The fleet, therefore, returned to Huntington Bay, in 
Long Island, and the commodore went to Frog's Neck, 
where a conference was held with the commander in 
chief of the army, fully to arrange the future plaa 
of attack. The immediate occasion of this conference 
was the intelligence received by Sir Henry Clinton, that 
the inhabitants of Connecticut, who certainly had $uf« 
fered much loss, both public and private, during the 
nine days of the expedition, were highly dissatisfied 
both with congress and general Washington ; in parti* 
cular they loudly complained of the latter, in permitting 
the destruction of so many towns on the sea^coast, and 
remaining fixed, if- not inattentive, in his strong position 
near the North River ; and further. Sir Henry had been 
secretly and positively ii^formed, that many were he&u 
tating, from these circumstances, about withdrawing 
their support frx>m congress and making terms with 
the parent Country. 

Such is the simple, impartial, and unbiassed narrative 
of an expedition, which Ramsay, and after him Belsbam, 
have endeavoured, with all the artifice of wilful mis* 
representation, so to colour as to render the British 
name odious to humanity. No doubt, in such excur« 
sions many scenes occur, at which the feeling heart 
must revolt ; but in war, all that the brave and the 
humane can do, is to soften and alleviate its horrors ; 
to prevent them entirely, is altogether beyond the 
power of man. And that this was done almost in evei^y 
point, by the commanding officers, the Author can aver 
from his own personal knowledge. But if persons, whose 
residence unfortunately becomes the scat of war, will 

M m 
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not govern tli^tnselves prudently, whom have they tj 
blame, except themselves, for all the disairtrous conse* 
qucnces that m^y ensue ? 

Mr. Hanlsay makes the strange assertion, that at New 
Hai^en " the mhabrtants were stripped of their hotishold 
furniture and other moveable property ; and the Har- 
bour and water-side were covered with feathetrs^^ irhicb 
^re discharged from opened beds!" Strange, in- 
deed, that soldiers weighed down #{tb arm&, ammu- 
nition^ and provisions, should cari'y' feather beds so fair 
icy destroy them ^ and as for the housbould fumitaro 
what were they to do with it ? Snch slanderous* im- 
probabilities refute themselvesr: I never saw any thfng 
of the kind. But further, he has' the hardihood to 
assert,^ that, " ati aged citizen, who I^aboured under a 
naturaf inlability of speech, had his tongue cut out by 
One of the royal army ;** and that **- a sucking intknt 
was plundered of part of its cfcthit^g, virhilea teiyonef 
Was presented to the breast of its mother.** It is Kterally 
impossible for one whe^ has- been in America during^ 
^at part of the war, and wbo' has actually fdifght in 
several of the engagements, to read such gross falsehoodi 
without feeling: more indicjnation than he can reidifaF 
express, and heaving a sigh for thfc depravity of hnmaii 
nature. I am certain, that either of' thfese actions, 
proved on a British soldier, would hate been putiisbed 
by his officers witli the greatest severity. 

Mr. Belsham, although somewhat tiiore cautiaua and 
jrnardrd in his assertfons than Hantsay, is equally ran- 
corous ; and from the art with which he fabricates his 
deceptions, is a far more dangerous writer. His atlusioA' 
K> the words of the proclamation, that " the es^istencr 
of a single Iiouse on the roast^ was a striking monU* 
ment of British mercy," is highly uncandid. This 
was an act of mercy after their cruel behaviour to the 
troops. Aiid^tbe assertion that ^' all the buildings ^od form 
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houses for. two miles in extent round the town, were.' 
l^id ID afiljif s, I can t^ke ^ upon me to contradict as a 
gross and malignant f^jt^hood. And yet these are the 
men who assiume ^he pompous name of hbtorians, 
a,nd who transmit the most wanton misrepresentations 
of public events, together with the most wicked slander 
of illustrioqs individuals, to generations yet unborn ! 

In the mean time the American geners^l made a^ 
diversion in another quarter, wihich broke all the mea- 
sures which had been takeji^ with bravery equal to the 
wisdom with which they were planned. Such is the fate of 
war, and such sometimes the result of the beiM^ laid 
schemes of ipau* In the night of tl)e 15th of July^ 
(he fort At Stoney Point was taken by surprise. The 
Americans having bfid pcirfect knowledge of aUits war^a^ 
](new well at what ppints to attack it, with advantage .$ 
j^t was stiU an enterprise ofmu/cb 4i£cbkyt and 
greater danger. General Way43e was much praised 
for bis conduct in the assault. He divided his* troops 
IDtQ two columns, which entering the works 4n oppo. 
aitp quarters met in the centre of them about one in the 
iporning of the 16tb. The surprise was not so sudden, 
but that a brave resistance was made : so ths^ the 
killed and wounded were nearly equak There wero 
^bout six hundred men in the fort, commanded by ' 
lieutenant colonel Johnson. Tliey consisted tif the nth, 
regiment, the grenadier conipany of the list^a com-^ 
pany of the regiment of loyal Americans, and a deu 
taQhmept o/ artillery. One hundred and 6fty-two wcute- 
either killed or woundt;d ; th^ reraiKioder with .their 
commander were made prisoners. General WayneHi 
force was supposed to be about one thousa&d five 
hundred* It is but just, here to praise the csonduct 
of the American commander ; he stopped the catnage, 
and when the place was entirely calmed, not a maa of 
the garrison was put to the sword. 

M m 2 
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The brarery of general Wayne comniandecl the highest 
praises of all' parties. As he passed 'thd last abbatig 
he was wounded in the head by a mnsquet ball ; in 
which state, he insisted on being carried forward, der 
daring, '* That if he died he wished it might be in 
the fort." 

To the loss of this important fortress must be added,, 
one which was at the time sensibly felt through th^ 
whole army. Captain Tew, a brave and distinguished 
officer, fell in defending the first barrier. He, ijirith 
the most rare and undaunted heroism, even refused the 
quarter that was offered him by the Americans, being 
determined to make a stand until the rest of the 
garrison were alarmed, or perish on the spot. The 
cfibrt proved unavailing ; and unfortunately he fell 
ft sacrifice ! His name, however, must be always dear 
to the mind of the brave ; nor did there an officer 
fall, during the whole campaigns, who deserved a more 
splendid monument. 

He was most dangerously (and it was at first thought 
mortally ) wounded when serving under genera) Amher^tj^ 
in the French war, at Louisbourg. He was shot five 
times through the body, once through each arm, ancf 
likewise in the thigh. Through one of the apertures 
made by a bullet, which penetrated the body, a large 
stripe of linen was passed from the belly out at the 
hsLck during some months. After the engageorient, his 
wounds were so firmly believed to be mortal, that 
they were not dressed for three days, the surgeon ex- 
pecting his death every half hour. - At length, bow« 
'ever, with great care some hopes were entertained ; but 
bis recovery was as tedious as his situation had been 
dangerous, until, at length he was able to accompany 
the shattered remains of his regiment to England, 

At last, by the assistance of the first surgeons, and 
a good constitution, his wounds so far healed^ as to. 
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permit his return to the public duties of his profession; 
9nd he served at those hazardous expeditions, both with' 
iregard to health and life, the sieges of Martinico anif 
the Havannah. In both places the dangers encounteredi 
from the enemy, admitted no -comparison what4 
(Bver with those which arose with the deadly exhalations 
and descended with the pestiferous dews of the climate,' 
Notwithstanding all these services, he still remained 
unpromoted, continuing in the rank of a lieutenant^ 
the sanie in which he left Europe in 1757. 

Some time after the peace, he returned to Great 
Britain ; and an opportunity soon offering, he purchzfsed 
the captain lieutenancy of the regiment. When thej^ 
were reviewed by the king, he was pcfinted out to l^is 
inajesty, to whom his singular fate was related. Hit 
majesty walked up to him, and after conversing with 
him very familiarly for some time, put hi» name dowii 
in his memorandum book, in order that he might not 
forget him when an occasion for promoting him should 
pccur. 

In 1771, he was, by his majesty *s royal favour pro- 
tnoted tp a company in the regiment, which was then 
sent tp Scotland, where it continued three years ; but 
teing again reviewed by the king, on their retdrti tS 
X^ondon, his majesty instantly recognized Mr. Tew*6 
person, and again most graciously condescended to 
converse ^ith him, giving him hopes of still furdler 
preferment. 

In the year, 1^76, he again embarked for Ameirica; 
where, becoming eldest captain in the regiment, on the 
appointment of the then lieutenant-colonel and major 
to other duties, he was promoted to its command. 
Many and important were the services rendered by this 
gallant officer to the royal cause, until, at last, we 
behold him, like the Spart)an, Leonidas, nobly falling 
in defending the pass. I have already mentioned tile 
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affiiirs of Princetown and Germantow^j at both which 
places he bravely distinguished himself. Indeed in 
those two actions his regiment rendered such essential 
service, that they received the public thanks of the 
commander in chief. It is such men who are the best 
guards of the throne, and on whom agnation may with 
flifety fi^its firmest dependence. 

Washington's arrangement for the attack on tha 
INorth River, included Fort Fayette with Stoney Pointy 
They were to have b(ren assaulted at the samq time. 
The detachment which had the attack of Fort Fayette 
in charge, did not arrive in time ; it, however, ad« 
vanced under the coipmand of the Americs^n general 
How ; and, to favor its operations, general Wayne 
turned the cannon of Stoney Point against Fort Fayette, 
lieutenant colonel Webster commanded there. The 
garrison was formed of the 33d regiment^ part of the 
yegiqaent of loyal Americans, a detachment from the 
fZlst, and another of royal artillery. 

Sir Henry Clinton was not unapprized of the danger ; 
the expedition against New London was spspended, 
the transports and troops were recalled from the ^ound^ 
and the army moved on to Dobb's Ferry, on the North 
Kiver. ; Brigadier general Sterling, with a detachment, 
■tiled up the river ; and the commander id chi^f, with 
a superior force, followed, hoping that Washingtoa 
night be tempted, for the safety of Stoney Point, to 
quit his fortresses, and risque an engagement* The 
American general was too prudent, and on the contrar}"^^, 
gave immediate prders for the evacuation of Stoney 
Point, and the deipolition of all the works which the 
lime would permit. Colonel Webster bravely defended 
his post at Fort Fayette or Verpjank's I^eck. He sustained 
the cannonade of Stoney Point without returning it, and 
bent the whole of his attention to the attack, under gene- 
fal How. This coqduct sitcceeded. Befox:e the Amcricaos 
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#ere able to effect any thing against the fort, ther 
arrival of brigadier Sterling put an end to the contest ; 
Stone J Point was re- taken, and on the arrival of Sir 
Henry Clinton, the works were repaired, and brigadier 
general Sterling, with a more numerous garrison, todlc 
the command. As no manoeuvre whatever seemed likely 
tb draw Washingtoa from his hold of security in the 
Highlands, the transports fell down the river, and the 
troops returned to their quarters. 

The idea of forming a settlement on the bay of 
Penobscot, had been adopted by the British commander. 
Six hundred men from the 74th and 8 2d regiments 
sailed in transports for that purpose, escorted by thresi 
sloops of war. The command of this detachment wa» 
given to general Maclean. It was suggested that forming 
a po&t in this settlement would not only check tht 
incursions of the Americans into Nova Scotia, but also 
fefcilitate the supply of timber for the royal yards 
at Halifax, &c. that part of the country abounrdtng 
with forests. The bay of Penob«:ot is abont sevenf 
leagues broad at the entrance, and seventeeti in teiigtb. - 
The river Penobscot empties itself into its head. Aboiit 
nine mites below the month of the river^ on the east 
side of the bay is a small, but convenient harbour. 
The point: of land «m the peninsula forming one sidjgi 
of the' harbour, was the spot general Maclean fix^d oi^ 
for. the erection of a fort to protect the sfettleaaent. 

The Americans lost no time in opposing^ the measure. 
A fieet, consisting of nineteen armed ^hlps atfd bri* 
gantines, j^nd twei>ty-seven^ transports, with three thou* 
sand troops, under the command of general Lovell -set 
sail from Boston barboor, uniler the protection of com-*, 
modore Saltonstkl, to oppose the undei^a&ing. 

His detachment arrived in Penobscot bay on the 25th of 
iuly, but could not cflfect a. landing until th^ 2Sth ; thro« 
sloops of war, und^r the direction of captain Mowat 
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commanding the mouth of the harbour. The Beer 
could not enter to land the troops on one side the pe-* 
ninsula, and the other was so steep and rugged tbal 
it was almost inaccessible. At last it iias accomplii^bed 
on the morning of the 28th, before day break : various 
and ineffectual assaults and skirmishes, took place 
until the twelfth of August, (a period of fifteei) days,) 
when a deserter brought intelligence to general Maclean, 
that the day following, a general assault was to be made 
on the fort; but the arrival of Sir George. Collier 
caused them to forego their design, and they hastily 
reimbarked, with the greater part of their cannon* 
The utmost confusion took place on board, atid at 
last, not daring to wait the shock of the British 
squadron, they sought safety by flight. Two of 
the armed ships in endeavouring to get to sea by 
passing round Long Island, were lost to them, the 
one being taken, and the other was ran ashore, and 
blown up by the crew. The rest, with the transports, 
£ed in disorder to the head of the bay, and entered 
the mouth of the river, closely pursued by the British. 
Here . they landed in a wild uncultivated couptry ; 
destitute of provisions s^nd every necessary, they bad 
%D explore their way through a trackless desert, ipore 
than an hundred miles before they could reach any 
place of safety, or obtain succour. A quarrel ensued 
between the seamen and the landsmen, each throwing 
the blame on the other. It terminated in a brittle, 
whereit. fifty or sixty men were killed, and numbers, 
before they reached the cultivated part of the pro- 
vince, perished in the woods. 

. Sucbi (with all their vast superiority of numbers, was 
the event of the American opposition at Penobscot. 
General Maclean was entitled to, and received the 
highest praise. '^ In the progress and issue of this 
expediiipn,'' say$ Stedman, <^ we see how much may be 
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elfected by a very inconsiderable force» w.})^ British- 
officers act with zeal and unanimity in tha service ^f 
their king and country/' . .1 . 

On the English side>. Jieventy were killed,. wcHAudedi;. 
and missing ; oiji board the fleet, fifteen killed aa4 
wounded. 

The loss of the American soidiery was never ascertain* 
ed ; but it must, on the whole, have more than exceede4* 
two*thirds of th^ir force. Of their ^etsthefre were-— 

TAKEN. 

Warren, 32 guns. Defence, 16 guiw^ 

Monmduth, 24 do. Hazard, 16 do. 

Vengeance, 24 do. Diligence, 14 da. 

PutDam, 22 do* Tyrannicide, 1 4 do. 

Sally, 22 do. Providence, 14 do. 

Hector, 20 do. Spring Bird, 1 2 do. 

Black Prince* 1 8 do. Toother with 2 4 sail 
Sky Rocket, 16 do. uf transports. 



Active, 16 do. 
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Hainpden, ^ gon^, Nancy, 16 guns, 
tiuntefi 18 do. > Rover 10 do. 

Once more the reader's ;attqntion is solicited to othejc 
scenes, and following the . operations of the southern 
armies, let us pursue the narrati^^ of affiiirs before ^ 
Savannah. 

Count D'Estaing, after taking St. Vincent's and Gre- 
nada, sailed, for America, and arrived an unexpected 
visitant pn the coast of Georgia. His fleet consisted 
of twenty sail of the line, two of fifty guns, and deven 
frigates, witli which he surprised and took the Experiment 
of fift}' guns and three frigates. 

As soon as his arrival was known to the Americans, 
general Lincoln marched for Savannah, an(| in a short 

N n' 
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the time place ivas invested both by sea and land. The 
British were diligent in making every preparation for 
its defence. Before the arrival of Lincoln, the count seat 
a peremptory summons, demanding the surrender of the 
place to the arms of France. To this general Prevosr 
replied, by inquiring on what terms ? The French com- 
mander rejoined, ** That it was for the besieged to offer 
terms.** A truce for twenty-four hours was then de- 
manded and granted. During this time colonel Maidaod, 
after encountering incredible difficulties, arrived from 
Beaufort, which place he had been ordered to abandon. 
The difRculties he had overcome in his maFcb were 
astonishing. His arrival decided the fate of Sbvanaah: 
for when some of the officers in council were for 
capitulating, the colonel resolutely arose, though almost 
worn out with fatigue, and said, ^^ that the word 
capitulation was what he abhorred ;*' adding, in a firm 
tone, ** that if he should survive, and go home to 
Britain, he would report to the king the name of 
the first officer who should dare to propose a capi- 
tulation.*' Thus encouraged, the garrison determined 
on the most vigorous resistance. The works of jhe 
garrison were strengthened by the incessant labour 
^ of the troops and the negroes, under the direction of 
Wthat excellent engineer major Moncrief. The siege 
commenced with nine mortars, and thirty pieces of 
cannon fronv the tand side, and fifteen from the water. 
It was at this period that general Prevost solicited 
leaw to send the women and children out of * the 
place. This was tauntingly refused on ^ the part of 
'^the Americans. Ramsay says (with his usual candor 
and truth !) that chey were fearful lest the plunder 
of the Carolinas should be thus conveyed away ; byt I 
am almost weary with noticing the mis-representation» 
of this writer. 
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The hurricane season, so fatal on that part of the v 
American coast, had now commenced, and the sailors, 
hegan to murmur at delay. This forced them, on the • 
desperate attempt of storming the place, which was com-* ,^ 
menced at Springhold battery, October 9th, qarly ia- 
the morning, by three thousai)d five hundred French, 
troops, six hundred continentals, and three hundred aa<il • 
fifty of the inhabitants of Charlestown. .These troops, 
under the command of D'Estaingand Lincoln, resolutely 
iparched up to the lines ; but the ti^ecpendous and well, 
directed fire of the batteries, joined to that in a cross 
direction from the gallies, threw their whole columns into» 
confusion ; not before, however, they had planted twp- 
sjtandards on the British redoubts. 

Ther^ were two feints made by jthe Americaii militia 

I 

i;o draiir t\m attention of. the garrispp fron% tbe Deal point 
<ljf attack, to their centre and left. . Mjeaq while. it , was- 
intended that coiint DiUon should secr.et}y..pass thQ edg^ 
of the swamps, i the redoubts, and:, batter^, and: atti|ck 
tbe rear of the British lii^es. The trpbps werer ijo^ 
motion before day-light, but a heavy fog arising with 
the morning, they lost ^heir way jnthfB, swamp, and 
were finally exposed to the vi^w ' of t\ke garrison 
tnd the fire oP the batteries, which w^s. sp hot ai^ 
tremendous, that they in vain attempted to form, .a^lf 
their wbolie 4esign was defeated. : 

Lieutanaut I'awe^, of the 7 1st regiment, nobly fell 
with hi:$ sword iti the t)ody of the third of the assail$mts 
he. fa^d killed. It was in defending the gate^ of the 
redoubt that he fell. Tha enemy rushed forward, 
'and two standards (one American and the other 
French) were fixecl on th^ parapet. They were soon 
displaced, and the cqnflict for pqssession pf the redoubt 
became hot and blood3\ At \9^t% yfhen every thing 
hung in suspense, lieutenant colc|iie\ Maidand seized the 
i:ritical xnoment, an4 ordered the grenadiers of the 60tb 
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regiment^ with tbfe marines, to charge the enemyi mdo 
began to give way, being annoyed at once by tM 
slaughter in the redoubt, the heavy fire from tfae bit^ 
teries, and the guns of the Germaine armed brig, which 
pkyed incessantly upon tbem. This jadicious mote? 
ment decided the contest. The enemy were driven out 
of the redoubt with immense slaughter ; they fled io att 
directions ; six hundred and thirty-seven French waA 
tviro hundred and sixty .four of the Americans, if eqfe left 
upon the spot, either killed or wounded. 

General Prevost did not order any pursuit, as tfae 
enemy, notwithstanding their loss, were three times the 
number of the garrison. However their ranks were stiti 
further thinned, during their flight, by the heavy and* 
Well directed ^re of the British garrison, Under the 
command o^ captain Charleton. The loss of the be^ 
siegers, upon the whole, was upwards of qne thousand' 
.nii^n, among .whom were forty-£our officer^. 

Count D'Elsteiitig was woamM in two places, neither 
o^ the wounds were mortal, and count Bolaskie peoeive^ 
a bdl, of whic;h he died shordy -after the engagements 

The event, in Polad^ie^s liSS) which will long rendei^ 
kim an. object of public curiosity, aad also of pubMc 

«ecration, was the attempt to assassinate the king of 
Iknd. He was, at the time he planned the atrooious 
enterprise, a general in the army of the confederates. 
Vhe conspiratora who carried it into eicecution, were 
about forty in number, and were headed by three chiefs, 
named Lukawskie, Strawenskie, and Kosinski. These 
three chiefs had been engaged for that purpose, by 
PcSadcie, who, in the town of Cvetscho, now in Great 
Pofamd', obliged' them to swear in the most solemn 
manner, by placing their hands between his, either to 
deliver th^ king alive into his hands, or, in case that 
was impracticable, to put him to death. On the 2d of 
^November, 1771, about a month after they bad quitle<| 
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Cj^tscho, they obtained admission into Warsaw, un- 
suspected, by the following stratagem: they disguised 
tfaemselves as peasants, who came to sell hay, a»d cod- 
cealed their saddles and clothes under the ioads in the 
waggons. On Sunday night the 3d of November, 1771, 
a few of these conspirators remained in the skirts of 
the town, and the others repaired to the place of ren- 

. dezvous, the streets of the Capuchins, where bis 
majesty was expected to pass by, about his usual hour 
of returning from visiting to the palace. The king had 
to visit his uncle prince Zartoriski, grand chauceUor^ 
of Lithuama, and was on his return from thence to the 
palace between nine and ten o'clock. He was in a coacb, 
accompanied by at least fifteen or sixteen attendants^ be-: 
$ides an aid.de-camp in the carriage. Scarcely was he 
two hundred paces from prince Zartoriski^s palace, when 
)ie was attacked by the conspirators, who commanded 
the coachman to stop on pain of instant death. They' 
^red several shots into the carriage, one of which passed 
trbrough the body of a hey^duc, who endeavoured to 
defend hts master from the violence of the assasins. 
Almost all the persons who preceded and accompanied 
his niajesty, were dispersed; the aid-de-camp abandoned 
bim, and attempted to conceal himself by flight. MeajM| 

. while the king had opened the door of his carriage^ 
with the design of effecting his escape, under shelter of 
the night, which was extremely dark. He had even" 
alighted, wben the assasins seized him by the hair, eju 
(claiming in Pojish, with horrible execrations, " We 
have thee now; thy hour is come.'' One of them dis* 
charged a pistol at him, so very near, that be felt the 
heat of the flash, while another cut him across the head, 
with his- sabre, which penetrated to the bone. They 
tfa^n laid hold of bis majesty by the collar, and mornit^. 
^n^ on horseback, dragged him along the ground be* 
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tween tlieir horses at full gallop, for near five handrec)) 
paces, through the streets of Warsaw. * 

It is astOQishing that nope of the halls which passed^ 
through, the carriage should hurt or wound the king,, 
se^'eral went through his peliisc, or sur great coat. ** I 
have seen this/' says that celebrated writer, Nathaniel 
Wraxal, Esq. *^ and the holes made in it by the pistoL 
bullets.*' It is no less wonderful, that the assassins should, 
carry him through such a nuipber of streets without 
being stopped. A Bussian sentinel did hail them, bat 
as they answered in Russian, he allowed them to pass, 
imagining them to be a patrole of his nation. The 
night besides was exceeding dark, and Warsaw has no 
lamps. All these circumstances contribute to account 
for the extraordinary e;i7ent« 

All was confusion during this tin^e ;it the palace, 
where the attendants spread the alarm. The foot guards 
ran immediately to the spot from whence the king 
had been conveyed ; but they found only his hat all 
bloody, and his bag ; this increased their apprehen- 
sions for his life. The whole city was in an uproar. 
The assassins profited by the universal confusion, 
terror, and consternation, to bear away their prize. 
finding, however, that he was incapable of following 
them on foot, and that he bad already pearly Ipst his 
respiration, they set him on horseback ; and then re- 
doubled their speed for fear of being overtaken. When 
they came to the ditch which surrounds Warsaw, they 
obliged him to leap his horse over. In the attempt 
the horse fell twice, and at the second fall J^roke hh 
leg. They then mounted his majesty on another, all 
covered as be was with dirt. 

Tha conspirators had no sooner crossed the ditch, 
than they began to riffle the king, tearing off the 
order of the black eagle of Prussia, which he wore 
round his neck, and the diamond cross ^ hanging to it 
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He requested them to leave him his handkerchief, ta 
which they consented ; his pocket book escaped their 
rapacity. 

A great number of the assassins retired, after havrng^ 
thus plundered him, probably to notify to their re- 
spective leaders the success of their enterprise, and 
the king's arrival as a prisoner. Only 'seven remained 
with him, of whom Kosihski was the chief. The night 
was exceedingly dark ; they were absolutely ignorant 
of the way ; and as the horses could not keep their 
legs, they obliged his majesty to follow them on foot, 
with only one shoe; the other being lost in the dirt. 

They continued to wander through the open mea- 
dows, without following any certain path, and without 
getting any great distance from Warsaw. They again 
mounted the king on horseback, two of them holding 
him on each side by the hand, and a third leading 
his horse by the bridle. In this manner they were 
proceeding, when his majesty finding they had taken 
the road, which led to a village called Burakow 
warped them not to enter it, because there were some 
Russians stationed in that place, who might probably 
attempt to rescue him.* Finding himself, however, in- 
capable of accompanying the assassins in the painful 
.posture in whjch they held him, he requested them 
at least to give him another horse and a boot. This 
request they complied with ; and continuing their 
progress through almost impcssable lands, without any 

* This intimation may at first sight appear unaccountable • 
but was really dictated by the greatest address and jud<;ment. 
He apprehended, with reason, that on the sioht pf a Russian 
^ard, they would instantly put him to death and flv ; wherea?, 
oy' informing them of the danger they incurred/ he in *some 
measure gained their confidence. In effect, this behaviour of 
the king seemed to soften them a little, and , made th«m 
believe he did not mean .tp escape from them. 
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road, and ignorant of their way, they at length feuild 
themselTes in the wood of Bielany, only a league ditteot 
from Warsaw. From the time they had passed'tlie 
ditch, they repeatedly deno^anded of Kosinski, tbehr 
chief, '^ If it was not yet time to pnt the king to 
death ?** and these demands were reiterated in propor« 
tion to the difficulties they encountered. 

Meanwhile the confusion and consternation increased 
at Warsaw. The guards were afraid to pursue the 
conspirators^ lest te;^ror of bein^ overtaken should 
prompt them in the darkness to massacre the king: 
and on the other hand, by not pursuing, they might 
give them time to escape with their prize, beyond the 
possibility of assistance. Several of the first nobility 
at length mounted on horseback, and following the 
track of the assassins arrired at the place where his 
majesty had passed the ditch. There they found his 
pellise, which he had lost in the precipitation with 
which he was huiYied away : it was bloody, and pierced 
with holes made by the balls or sabres. This caused 
them to imagine that he was ho more. 

The king was still in the hands of the seven re« 
maining assassins, who advanced with him into the wood 
of Bielany, when they were suddenly alarmed by a 
Russian patrole or detachment. Instantly holding coun« 
cil, four of them disappeared, leaving him with the other 
three, who compelled him to walk on. Scarce a quarter 
of an hour, after a second Russian guard challei^;ed 
them anew. Two of the assassins then fled, and the 
king remained alone with Kosinski, the chief, both on 
foot. His majesty, exhausted with the fatigue he had 
undergone, ipiplored his conductor to stop, and suftr 
him to take a moment's repose. Kosinski refused it, 
menacing him with his naked sabre ; and. at the same 
time informed him, that beyond the wood they shoukl 
find a carriage. They continued their walk until tbey 
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isLtai to the door of the convent oif Bielany; Kosinskl 
ippeared lost in thought^ and so much agitated by h\^ 
reflections, that the king, perceiving his disorder, ^nd 
Dbserving that he wandered without knowing the road, 
(aid to him, ^^ I see you are at a loss which way to 
proceed. Let me enter the convent of Bielany, and 
do you provide for your own safety." " No," replied 
Kosinsksi, ^^ I have sworn/* 

** They proceeded till they came to Mariemont, a 
small palace belonging to the house of Saxony^ not 
above half a league from Warsaw. Here Kosinski be- 
trayed some satisfaction at finding where he was^ and 
the king still demanding an instant's repose, he at length 
cotisented. They sat down together on the ground^ 
^hd the king employed these moments in endeavoring 
to soften his conductor, and induce him to favor or 
permit his escape. His majesty represented the attro- 
city of the crime he had committed, in attempting t6 
Inurder his sovereign, and the invalidity of the oath 
be had taken to perpetrate so heinoUs an action. 
Kosinski lent attention to thils discourse, and began 
to betray some marks of remorse. *^ But,*^ said he, 
'< if I should consent and reconduct you to Warsaw, 
w^at will be the consequence? I shall be taken and 
executed." 

" This reflection plunged him into new uncertainty 
and embarrassment. " I give you my word," answered 
bis majesty, ^* that you shall sufler no harm ; but if 
you doubt my promise, escape while there is yet 
tiaie ; I can find my way to some place of security, 
and J will certainly direct your pursuers to take the con- 
trary road to that which you have chosen." Kosinski 
could not any longer contain himself, but throwing 
himself at the king's feet, implored forgiveness for 
the crime he had committed, and swore to protect 
faim from every enemy ; relying totally on his gene- 

O o 
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rosity for pardon and preservation. His majesty rcite- 
terated his assurances of s&fcty. Judging, however, thftl 
it was prudent to gain sonic asylum without delay, 
and recollecting that there was a mill at some con* 
siderabje distance, he immediately made towards it. 
Kosinski knockccf, but in vain ; no answer was given. 
He then broke a pane of glass in the window, and 
entreated for shelter, to a nobleman who had been 
]>lnndercd by rubbers. The uiillcr refused, supposing 
tiieni to be a banditti, and continued for more than 
half an hour to persist in his denial. At length the 
king appi oat lied, and speaking through the broken 
pane, endeavored to persuade him to admit them 
TinJor his roof, adding, *^ If \vc were robbers, it would 
be easy for us to break the whole window, instead of 
one" pane of glass." This argument prevailed : they 
r.t )en;>th n|H'ned the door, and admitted bis majesty. 
He immediate] V wrote a note to jreneral Coccei, co- 
lonel of the foot guards. It was literally as follows: 

^* By a kind of miracle, I have escaped from the 
hands of the assiissins. I am now at the mill of Mar- 
riemont. Come as boon as possible and take me from 
hence. I. am wounded, but not dangerously.^' 

^' It was with the greatest difficulty that the king could 
persuade any one to carry this note to Warsaw, as 
the [leonle of the mill, imagining that he was a no- 
bleman w ho had just been plundered by robbers, were 
afraid of ialling in with the troop. Kosinski then 
rlVered to n-store every thing he had taken, but liis 
majesty h it him all, except the blue ribband of the 
While K;ic»le. \\'iien the messenger arrived with the note 
at ^\^n-saw, the astonishment'* and joy was incredible. 
Coccei ininici!:;;teh' rode to the mill, followed b}' a de- 
tachment of tiie g(iards. He met Kosinski at the door with 
his sabre dr:!wn,\vho admitted him, as soon as lie knew him. 
The king had susik into asleep caused by bis faiiguCj^ 
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and was stretched on the ground covered with tlie 
miller's cloak. Coccei immediately threw himself at 
his majesty's feet, calling him his sovereign and kissing 
bis hand. It is not easy to describe the astonishment 
of the miller and his family, who instantly imitated 
Coccei's example, by throwing themselves on their knees. 
This mill is still standing, rendered memorable by so 
singular an event. It is a wretched polish hovel, 
at a distance from any house. The king rewarded 
the miller to the extent of his wishes, in buildine 
him a mill upon the Vistula, and allowitig him a 
small pension. His majesty returned to Warsaw in 
general Coccei's carriage, and reached the palace 
by five in the morning. His wound was found no^ 
to be dangerous, and he soon recovered the bruises 
and injuries which be had sufFered during this memo- 
rable night. 

^^ The king in bis speech to the Dtet, on the trial 
of the conspirators, interceded strongly for Kosinski^ 
or John Kutsma, to whom he gratefully expresses him- 
self indebted for these favors, in the following words: 
** As I was in the bands of the assassins, I heard them 
repeatedly ask John Kutsma, if they should not assas- 
sinate me, but be always prevented them. He was 
the first who persuaded them to behave to me with 
greater gentleness ; and obliged them to confer on me 
some services, which I then greatly wanted ; namely, 
one to give me a cap, and another a boot ; which 
at that time were no trifling presents ; for the cold 
air greatly affected the wound in my head ; and my 
foot, which was covered with blood, gave an inex« 
pressible torture, which continued every moment in- 
creasing." 

Lukawski and Strawenski were both executed. Tfaev 
both suffered without manifesting the least contrition 
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for their guilt; the latter behaved with that fortitude 
which was worthy a better cause." 

After the conclusion of these troubles, Polaski e$r 
eaped from Poland, and repaired to America, where he 
raised a regiment of horse, and was appointed by coa- 
gress a major general of their armies. 

But although death thus swept away from the Ain&« 
rican service a most active and dangerous character, 
the triumph of the British garrison was alloyed by a 
^vent, on their part of the most distressing nature. This 
was the loss of that highly esteemed and much beloved 
officer, colonel Maitland. The noxious vapours which 
rise from the American marshes during the summer 
season, proved fatal to his constitution. Before be 
left Beaufort he was attacked with a billions disorder, 
which was increased by his route through the marshes 
to Savannah. The anxiety and hardships of the siege 
ser^'cd only to aggravate the complaint, which termi* 
Tiated in the dissolution of an officer whose name will 
be dear to Britons, until patriotism ceases to be a virtue, 
and loyalty becomes a crime. Soon after his death a 
character of him j^ppeared in Rivington's New York 
Royal Gazette, the elegance, strength, and beautiful 
diction of which (I have no other reasons) inclines me 
strongly to suspect that, it was written by his friend 
major Andre. 

" The late colonel Maitland was one of the most 
active officers at the commencement, and during the 
progress of the American war : his zeal and gallantry 
w^re sufficient incitements to lead where danger 
dignified and rendered a post honorable. Though be 
possessed an es^y fortune, had a sed.t in the house of 
commons, and was of an advanced age, yet he never 
availed himself of such powerful pretensions, or ex« 
pressed a desire of returning from the field of honor. 
Unshaken loyally, genuine patriotism, undaunted bra« 
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^^y^ judicious conduct, steady coolness, and unre« 
mitting perseverance, constitnted his character as an 
officer. His benevolence was ever exerted when indi- 
gence presented ; he not only relieved, but sympathized 
xvith the distressed : to inform him of any person that re- 
quired charitable exertion, was an ample recommendation. 
His disposition was so extremely amiable that to know him 
was to admire him. His address was easy and engaging ; 
his language strong, nervous and persuasive : his aSabi* 
lity rendered bim pleasing to every observer: he was 
beloved by his friends, respected by his acquaintances, 
and revered by every officer and soldier under his 
command. His country will feel the loss of so accom- 
plished a chief ; his acquaintance will long lament tho 
loss of so venerable a friend ; • the indigent search in 
vain for another so en^inently benevolent, and tho 
soldiers, long accustomed to his pleasing command, 
lament his death, and revere his memory." 

About thi§ time the congress, in order to terrify the . 
Indians into neutrality, gave orders for an expedition 
which should convince them that the inhabitants of 
the sea coast were possessed of the means of carrying 
devastation into the heart of their territory. It was 
imasfined that such a measure would deter them from 
again invading and ravaging the American settlements. 
Five thousand men with artillery ^nd field pieces, under 
the command of major general Sullivan, entered the 
Indian possessions. The natives fled as they ap- 
proached, and a general destruction of every thing 
commenced ; ** more," saj^s Stedman, " than one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand bushels of corn were destroyed j'* 
their gardens were laid waste, even the fruit trees were 
cut down; and one wide and spreading desolation every 
where met the eye." Meantime the Indians invaded the 
provincial towns and settlements, and thus mutual destruc- 
jtion commenced. The Indians were enraged, but not 
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overcome; and the little benefit and great expense of the 
measure, rendered it very unpopular — Congress became 
dissatisfied — it never had general Washington's appro- 
bation — and general Sullivan, on bis return, resigned all 
his employments and retired. While the northern 
Indians were thus suffering under the invasion of ge- 
neral Sullivan, those of the south, were also made to 
feel the effects of American retribution. Such a system 
of warfare is shocking to humanity, and, after all, its 
Tery policy seems to be at best but problematical. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Sir Henry CUntonj with a large Bodjj of Troops sails 
from New Fork, and arrives^ after much Difficulty ^ 
in South Carolina, Charlestown Capitulates to the 
British Forces. Memoirs of Captain Grattan, of 
the 64/A Regiment, Sir Henry Clinton returns 
to New York. Lord Comwallis takes the Coynmand 
of t/ie Royal Forces in the Southern Provinces* 
Battle near Camden. Major Ferguson defeated. 



Towards the latter end of the year 1779, Sir 
Henry Clinton entrusted the command of the royal 
army in New York, to lieutenant general Kn}'phausen, 
and embarked for the southward, with a formidable 
force, provisions, ammunition, &c. The whole sailed 
from Sandy Hook on the 26th of December, under 
convoy of admiral Arbuthnot. The passage proved, 
both tedious and dangerous. Part of the ordnance, 
some of the artillery, and most of the cavalry horses^ 
were lost ; nor did the fleet arrive at Tybu, in Geor- 
gia, until the 3 1st of January, 1780. 

In a few days the transports sailed with the army 
for North Edisto. They landed about thirty miles from 
Charlestown (after a short passage) and took possession 
of John's Island, Stono ferry, James's Island, and 
Wappo-cut. A bridge being thrown over the canal. 
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part of tlie forces took post on the banks on Ashkly 
river, opposite Charlestown. 

The tedious passage from New York, afforded op- 
portunity to the Americans to fortify Charlestown ; 
Und from the losses which the expedition had sustained, 
Sir Henry Clinton deemed it prudent to send orders 
t3 New York for a reinforcement of men and stores. 
.He also drew twelve hundred men from the garrison 
at Savannah. Brigadier general Patterson who com- 
xnandcd this detachment, crossed the riveir Savannah, 
and traversing the country, arrived on the banks of 
Ashley river. The siege was immediately commenced. 
A depot was formed at Wappo, on James's Island ; 
fortifications were erected there, and on tlie main land, 
opposite the southern and western ends of Charlestown. 
An advanced party crossed the river, and broke ground 
at eight hundred yards from the American works; 
and batteries were erected on Charlestown neck. Nor 
were the Americans idle during this period : they put 
the town into every possible state of defence. 

Clarlestown is said to contain about one thousand 
four hundred houses, and about eight thousand inha- 
bitants, including the blacks, who are by far the 
more numerous, almost every white man, in this 
boasted land of liberty, keeping a great number of 
slaves ! The inhabitants are very extravagant in their 
living, splendid equipages, &c. But the merchants 
suffered so much during the war, that it is 
doubtful if they> will ever regain ' their former 
wealth. They boast of their town as the most polite 
place in America ; but it is far exceeded by several 
others, in riches as well as convenience ; the waters 
are frequently putrid ; its climate unhealthy, and 
every necessary of life much dearer tl)an in any other 
part of America. 
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But there is one circumstance, which, in the opinion 
of every wise as well M of every good man, mu$t 
ioperate as a drag chain of Almighty vengeance about 
the neck of any state, practised liere to a greatef 
extent than in all the other cities of America, viz. that 
abominable and notorious traffic, the slave trade. 
How any people jDretending, as the Americans do, 
to the profession of Christianity, can dare to drive on an 
horrible traffic in the blood of their fellow creatures , 
their co-heirs in redemption, and thus stab the religion 
which they profess in one of its most vital parts, 
is a dreadful solecism, at which a Pagan may laugh; 
a Mahometan triumph ; a deist exult, and which even 
a Jew might pity. But the sincere christian must 
lament the continuance of the deplorable evil, alike 
ashamed of the practice, as incompetent to its cure. 
These reflections struck the mind of the Author, when 

' he perused thio follbwing paragraph, relative to the in- 
habitants^ of Chariestown, in the historical review of 
Nbrth America : 

" In the midst of every appearance of festivity 
and joy, scenes of misery, with the horrors of slavery, 
momentarily intervene to assault the eye and ear ! The 
feelings of humanity are shocked, with the hardships 
of incessant toil ! The very ground 4s damp with 
the sweat and 4ears of the unhappy Africans. The 
crack of the whvp too frequently intercepts the joys 
of convivial mirth ! Here may be seen every day, 
and all day long, thoijsands of our fellow creatures 
branded, chained, and treated like cattle in every 
respecf, but that of humanity ! They are indeed fed 

. the same, but are harder worked, and more severely 
ahused/' 

The British troops carried on their parallel from the 3d 
to- the 10th of April. Immediately on the completion 
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of the first parallel, the town was summoned to mr^ 
render ; the batteries were opened ; and from that 
time^ a constant fire commenced. On the Wando 
River, at Simpson's Port, and Santic Ferry, posts 
were established^ and works thrown up by the Ame- 
ricans, to guard their reinforcements and secure their 
retreat. 

Meanwhife, admiral Arbuthnot passed Fort MouU 
ttie, on Sullivan's Island, though strongly opposed 
from the American batteries, and anchored under 
James's Island, with the loss of twenty-seven seamen 
killed and wounded, some damage to the shipping, 
and the burning of the Acteus transport, which 
grounded within gun shot of the island. The Ame- 
rican commander, with his fleet^^ fel) back to Charles* 
town. 

The Americans, to keep up the communication 
with the country, formed a camp at Monk's Corner^ 
which was the rendezvous of their militia. This 
post was surprized by lieutenant colonel Tarleton^ 
which gave tl^e British the command of the country, 
and enabled them to intercept the supplies of pro- 
visions. 

Our batteries soon obtained a superiority over thos^ 
of the enemy, a council of war was held by the Ame- 
ricans, in consequence of which, the town offered to 
surrender, on condition of " security to the persons 
and property of the inhabitants, and leave 4>eing given 
for the Americans to withdraw.** 

These terms were instantly rejected by general 
Clinton, as soon as they were offered ; but the gar- 
rison would not alter their conditions, under the hope 
that succours would soon arrive from the neighbouring 
states, in consequence of which, the town was closely 
invested, both by land and water. Fort Moultrie «ur- 
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rendered, and the American cavalry, which had escaped 
from MonVs Corner were all either killed, captured, 
or dispersed. 

On the 9th of May, the town was again summoned, 
and Lincoln was inclined to surrender his army pri- 
soners of war ; but the inhabitants thought to obtain 
better terms, and the siege recommenced. The third 
parallel was ope^ied, shejk and carcasses thrown into 
the town, and the cannon and mortars played on the 
garrison at less than one hundred yards distance ; the 
pickets, crossed the ditch by sap^ and advaiK^ed within 
twenty-five yards of the American works. 

Matters continued in this state till the lltb, 
when the inhabitants addressed general Lincoln to ca- 
pitulate, which was accordingly done, and major ge- 
neral Leslie took possession of the town on the 12th. 
* There were in it upwards of four hundred pieces df 
artillery. The garrison, as prisoners of war, marched oiit 
of the town ; their drums were not allowed to beat 
a British march, nor their cdovirs to be uncased. The^ 
laid down their arms in front of the works ; the 
militia returned home, on parole j the inhabitant 
were considered as priscmers cm parole, and Itjip 
^he militia, hdd their property accordingfly ; a Vessel 
was allowed to proceed to Philadelphia, with general 
Lincoln's dispatches, unopened ; upwards of five thou- 
sand troops, and' near one thousand sailors surren- 
dered ; all the ships of war, and other vessels ?if.er& 
taken. 

Amoihg the officers were, two major generals, five 
brigadier generds, three majors of brigade, sixteen 
colonels, nine lieutenant colonels, fifteen majorsj eight/, 
four captains, one commodore, eighty -four lieutenants, 
thirty -two second lieutenant^ or ensigbs. The deputy 
governor/ council, and civil officers were fill mstdo 
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.prisonecs. The total loss of the British from their dc 
barkation to the surremler, was as follows :* - 

Ensign McGregor, 71st, Regiment, killed. 
' —Cameron, do. do. do. 

1 Serjeant, do. 
73 Rank and Fie, do. 

Lieqt. White, grenadier company, 22d Regiment, wounded. 
Be\er. 33d do. do. 

Grant, 42d do. do. 

Freeman, light infantry, 6Mh do. 5o. 

Captain M'Leod, 71st do. do. 

Lieutenant Wilson, do. do. do. 

2 Serjeants, do. 
)76 Rank and File. io. 

Captain Grattan received a severe contusion in the 
beady by the bursting of a shell in one of tbe trenches. 
He however recovered, returned to Ireland, and died 
during tbe rebellion in Wexford. Of tfaid brave and 
amiable officer, the author has received the following 
brief account, from authority, which is indisputable* 

Captain William Grattan, studied surgery under the 
celebrated Mr. Cleghorn of the city of Dublin. When 
he had attained a perfect knowledge x>f bis profession, 
he was appointed assistant surgeon to his majesty^s 
64th regiment of foot, . at. that time commaojded by 
his friend and patron general Pomeroy. The regi- 
ment lay in Cashcl, in the county of Tipperaryj when 
they received orders for the theatre of war. They 
marched to the Cove of Cork, and embarked for the 
continent of America. 

When they arrived at the place of destination, Mr. 
Grattan, who was at that time .very young, glowed for 
icnbre ardent employment, and possessing the soul of 
a soldier, be longed to weild the sword in the field of 



T 

* A few days after the capfHiMtiiii^ft, a magazitie took Eire in 
Charlestown, and captain C^li^fif, ^yajuable ql^er, lytth aerertl 
xneh of the royal artillery, penst\^ by the explosion. 
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battle^ to espouse his country's cause, and amidst 
. the dreadful terrors of war, to meet the hostile foe. 
He purchased a commission in hisiown regiment, and 
shortly aftei* a lieutenancy. Our youi^ soldier avoiding 
the follies and extravagancies, of which toopapyace 
guilty, applied himself closely to the knowledge 
of the military science, in all its various departments, 
whicji he soon acquired. He was often heard to say, 
*^ Gambling and extravagance were the bane of a soldier.'* 
What he disapproved in others he never allowed in 
himself. He Hved with economy and frugally , and 
in the course of a few years, he purchased a cony- 
pany. Captain Grattan possessed a strong unflerstanding, 
sound judgment, and deep penetration ; . these, with 
a perfect knowledge of his profession, made hica aqi 
. invaluable officer. He became ^he soul of bis own 
regiment, which he never exchanged for another. 
Merit like his could not be bid. He was honored 
with the confidence of his commanding officer, con- 
sulted on all matters of importance, appointed assistant 
engineer to Sir Henry Clinton, and was universally 
beloved by all, as well the privates of his own regi- 
ment, as the generals of the army. • 
** In September 1781, when Count De Grasse, with 
a powerful French ^fieet, had the entire possession of 
the Chesapeak, and general Washington ^ad formed a 
junction with the French troops, commanded by tlie 
marquis De La Fayette, for the purpose of surround- 
ing lord Cornwallis, at Yorktown, Sir Henry Clintoji 
. dispatched captain Grattan, with information that 
, eight thou^nd British troops would immediately march 
. to reinforce him. Captain Grattan encountered niost 
imminent danger on this service; but he arrived safe 
. with his dispatches at Yorktown, the l^fth of September, 
;ancl had the honor of roceiving lord CornwalUs^s'. thanks 
in public orders. 
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^^ Captain Grattan was seventeen years aibsent from 
Eurppe ; he served in all the American war^ and was 
in the We»t Ipdies. During this period he was not 
one day absent from his rtgiment, unless when 
engaged on business of grc^ importance, or in 
public employ. 

Captain Grattan was in many batdes, and displayed 
the greatest valor and intrepidity. He served at the 
battles of Long Island, Germantown, Monmouth, Dan- 
bury, Bratidywine, in Pennsylvania, the Eutaw Springs, 
in South Carolina, Brooklyn, on Long Island ; Moq« 
mouth, at the burning of the enemy^s stores on PedL 
Hill, at the siege of Charlestown, where be was 
wounded ; at the affair of Chamblee River, where die 
famous colonel Laurens, eon to the president of congress, 
was kiHed, and his party defeated by the 64th and a 
party ef the nth, besides a most fatiguing duty of two 
years in South Carolina, where the regiment lost up- 
wards of four hundred men. 

On Saturday morning, 'the 15th of May, 1784, captam 
Grattan landed at Portsmouth, with six other ycommis' 
sioned officers, and the remains of his regirifient. Gq 
his arrival in England, he wrote to his friends in Ire« 
land ; the September- following he arrived in fklenderry, 
in the King's County, where he was joyfully received 
by his aged parents, three brothers, and two sisters, Sfs 
one restored from the dead. 

In the year il92 he married miss GifFard, a lady of 
«miat)le qualifications, the daughter of Sir Duke Giffiurd, 
of Castle Jordan, baronet. He thei> retired from the 
army, and setded in Rathangan. He was magistrate 
for the county, and sovereign of Kildare. When the 
penetrating mind of captain Orattan foresaw the ap- 
proaching rebellion, be did not think it bis duty to be 
an idle spectator | he applied tp government for 
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appointinent, and was shortly after made deputy- 
general in the commissariat department. 

In the year of 1798, while in Dublin, he received 
orders to join general Needhata, ' and march to the 
relief of Wexford. He fought at the battle of Arklow^ 
He was also at the taking of Enniscortby, and Vinegar 
Hill. On the 20th of June, after the fatigue of the 
day^s action was over, captain Grattan who had been 
on such arduous duty since he had left Dublin, felt 
the need of refreshment. Invited by the lovely appear-^ 
ance of theSIaney, flowing under the hill, and attended 
by a faithful servant, he proceeded to it, to enjoy 
the refreshment of bathing; as he had not been in the 
cold bath since he returned to Europe, we may natu- 
rally suppose it was the cause of what followed. Some-* 
time after he arrived in Wexford he was confined te 
his bed. He ^ experienced the greatest kindness and 
atteutipn from Mrs. Hattan>, a lady of . fortune, whore- 
sides near the town, and colonel Fiuley, of the county 
of Dublin Militia. They hardlj' ever left him. Colonel 
Finley wrote to Mrs. Grattan, who was at that time in 
Dublin, and informed her of his illness. His amiable 
wife, with no other companion but her sister, immedi- 
ately set put to join him, and faced all the dahgers 
pf the counties of Wicklow and Wexford at that peri- 
lous time* She -arrived safe ; but though she did, 
how afflicting must hor anguish have been, when her 
good and amiable husband expired shortly after her 
arrival! 

The finest perfections enriched his character. He 
was an obedient and dutiful child to his parents, to 
the latest moments of their lives — a kind and good 
brother— ^n affectionate husband — a sincere friend — an, 
elegant gentleman, and an experienced and yaliant 
soldier. The former are known by his friends, and 
the latter caa be prored by hi* military zeal in the 
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service of hU country, and the follofwing letters of 

thanks from lord Comwallis : 

*' Wynnsborough/INfor. Q}, 1780. 
€t 'Sir — I have just heard from colonel BalfouF, thit 
j'oti are returned from your' expedition to general 
Leslie, where you have succeeded t6 my most sanguine 
wishes. I beg you will accept of my sincere acknow- 
ledgments for your zeal, prudence j and good management 
in this important business. 

I am. Sir, your most obedient, 

And most humble servant, 

" CORNWALUS." 
*^ To captain GratUmf G4r/< regiment* 

" Culford, Augttst 19, 1784. 
•' Sir— It gives me great concern to hear of the imr- 
ficular binrdships of your situation, in regard to your 
conrimission of Quartet Master of the 64th' Regiment. I 
8hal>, m all timed, be ready to bear testimony of your 
fnerti, and goad services^ when you w6re under my 
commahd ;• and I shall ever acknowledge my obligations 
to you, for your zeal and diligence for the public service, 
in executing an important commission at my requdit 
in 1780. 

I am> Sir, your most obedient^ 

And most humble servatot, 
" CornwAlus.** 

*' To captain Grattan, 64M regiment. 

As the besiegers made no sallies or desperate as« 
saults, their loss amounted to only eighty *nine killed, 
and one hundred and forty wounded. Tbig ;Was Uie 
first instance in which the Americans had ventured to 
defend a town. The event demonstrated the. pplicy 
of Washington's system, who never during the whole 
war, attempted the defence . of any town, against 
the investment of regular. troops. In favor of geiiead 
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'Lincoln, it is however but just to remark, -that Charles- 
town was the only considerable place in the southern 
boundary of the confederacy ; for its preservation South 
Carolina ar^d the neighbouring states feemed willing 
to nnake great exertions : the cons^ress and both states 
of the Carolinas promised an army of near ten thou- 
sand men to its support. These were actually on 
their march ; but the British had taken such a position, 
that succours could not be thrown into the place, 
or ^y retreat successfully made. 

Sir Henry Clinton, with a liberal policy, held forth 
everf inducement to the inhabitants that was likely 
to draw them back to their allegiance, and issued 
strong and salutary threats, to those who shoul<!| con- 
tinue contumacious. In a few days, in conjunction 
with admiral Arbuthnot, as commissioners for |restoririg 
peace, the inhabitants were offered " pardorf for their 
past treasonable offences, and a reinstatement in the 
possession of all their rights and immunities, wbich^ 
they heretofore had enjoyed, under a free British go- 

.vernrinent, exempt from taxation, except by their 
own legislatures.'* 

The next object with general Clinton, was to bring 
back to their allegiance the whole southern states. 
Garrisons were therefore posted in different parts of 
the country, to awe the inhabitants. The troops 
marching for tjje relief of Charlestown were encoun- 
tered on the borders of North Carolina, by different 
bodies sent out for that purpose. One of these 
consisting of three hundred Americans, commanded by 
colonel Buford, was overtaken at Wacsaws, by lieu- 
tenant colonel Tarleton, and completely defeated. Up- 
wards of one hundred officers and men (says colonel 
Tarleton, in his own History of the Campaign), were 
killed on the spot, three colours, two six-pounders, 
and above two hundred prisoners, with a number of 
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waggons, tivo ro}*als, quaqtiiies of dcw clothing, xxd^er 
miliury stores, aqd qamp eqaipagc were take:D.'' Colojqel 
Tarleton ascribes much of the *^ comfilete success*' of 
this difficult enterprise, to the blunders find mistakes 
of the Araerican commanders. 

Sir Henry Clinton (leaving betveen three and foviF 
thousand men for the southern service) embanked early 
in June for New York. On his departurip the coob- 
mand devolved on earl Corn wal lis. 

Almost the whole of South Carolina was now r^ored 
to its legal government; but the calm was only tem- 
porary : the subpnission was only nomipal : far wh^n a 
levy was attempted to be raised among the young 
men who hfid no families, to form a body to apt against 
he hostile AmericaD9, the spirit of idi^ffection broke 
ut in various ways ; and it evidently af^peared 
hat they pps^esse^ a hatred to iim Briti^b gpv^re<» 
juent. 

In the me^a tinie th^ Ai^erieai>s marched an m»y 
ihrough Jeraey and Pennsylvania, which ecnbarfcipg fit 
th(& head of the Elk^ I^ivi^d soop after alt P^t(erabi|fgli| 
and thence proceeded through the country 'tomvid 
South C^lina. It oonsi/>t4;d of M^ylaiid and fteb- 
ware troops, coinnuuKi^c\ by piajor geo^fal Bargii de 
K&lh^ who afterws^rds resigned fo gener^ Gates. The 
Aniericanfl expected much frou) th^ populi^rity of fbQ 
latter. 

As the American arnvy approached to South Caroliai, 
our army^ Mfhich then consisted of seventeen hundred, 
inf^ntr}', and two hundred cavalry was concentrated at^ 
Caindcn. The army with which G^tes advanced, w9s 
by the arjrival of l^ie ^xiliti^^ increased ii£4(rly to m 
thousand pien. 0(i the i^ight pf the iftb we marched 
from Caoulep, intending to attack the Americans in 
th^ir paiup ?t Jl]i)geley -s A(|ills. Jpi tb? apme night Gates 
put his army in motion^ with ao* uit^nti<m pf aurpris^ 
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!ng aiir camp^ or posting bimself on an eligible po- 
sition faear Camden. Our army was ordered to march 
at ten o'clock P. M. Ttie American army was ordered 
to march at the same hoiir. The advanoe guard ot 
both armies, met ^bout two o^ clock in the morning* 
Some of the American cavalry, being wounded in the 
jftrst fire fell back on others, who recoiled so suddenly , 
fbat the first ^^aryland regiment was broken, and the 
^hole line of their army was thrown into confusion. 
Thte enemy soon rallied' and both they and we 
kept c>ur ground, and a few shots only from the advanced 
idetitties of each aVmy were fired during the night. 
A colonel Patterfield, on whose abilities general Gates 
particularly depended , ftras wounded in the early part 
of this skirmisli As soon as day light appeared^ 
^e saw at a few y-Atds distance our enemy drawn up 
in very good order in three lines. Our little army 
was formed in the following plan : 

¥Mr eompaAiei 6f W^ht irtfsntry. Royal Welch Fosileeirs^ 6t 

23d- regiaieiit> oii' the right wing, 
led oil by lieutenant colonel Webster. 

Volunteers of Ireland, Legion Infatttry, two American loyal 
corps, on the left wing, led on by lord Rawdon. 

Two six and two three pounders were plac^ in the centre^ 

between the two wiogs. 

7 1st, the Legion cavalry regiment, with two six poondert^ 

formed the resenrie. 

it happened that the ground on which both armies 
«:tood, was narrowed by swamps on the right and left^ 
so that the American:* could not avail themselves 
of their superior numbers in out flanking us. We 
imo^diately began the attack wit'li great vigor, and 
in a few minutes the action became general along tbef 
whole line ; tlicre was a dead calm with a little hazi- 
ness in the air^ whieh prevented the smoke fVon^ rising ;* 
this occasioned such thick darkness, that it was diflSct^lt 

Q q 2 
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to see the effect of the fire on either sides. Our army 
either kept up a constant fire, or made use of their bayoneu 
as opportunity offered. After an obstinate resistance 
for some time the Americans were thrown into total con* 
fusion y and were forced to give way in all quarters. 
The continental troops behaved well, but ^ome of the 
militia were soon broken. Injustice to the North Carolina 
militia, it should be remarked, that part of the brigade 
commanded by general Gregory acquitted themselves 
well ; they were formed immediately on the left of the 
continentals, and kept the field while they had a car- 
tridge to fire. Gregory himself was twice wounded by 
a bayonet in bringing off his men : several of his 
rcgimeiit, and many of his brigade who were made pri- 
soners had no wound except from bayonets. About 
one thousand prisoners were taken, two hundred and 
ninety of which being wounded were carried intd 
Camden, and more than twice that number killed. The 
Americans lost the whole of their artillery, eight brass 
field pieces, upward of two hundred waggons^ and the 
greatest part of their baggage, tents, &c.' with a number 
; of colors. Almost all their officers were separated from 
their respective commands. The fugitives who fled on 
the common road, were pursued above twenty miles 
by colonel Tarleton's cavalry^ and the way was covered 
with arms, baggage, and waggons. Baron de Kalb, 
the second in command, a brave and experienced officer 
In the American service, was mortally wounded, having 
exhibited great gallantry in the course of the action, and 
received eleven wounds; he was taken prisoner, and 
died on the next day of his wounds ; we buried him 
in Camden with all the honors of war» 

The^ baron^ who \vas a German by birth, had long 
been in the French service. He had travelled tfaroudi 
tlie British provinces, about the time of the stamp act, 
^nd is said- to h^vc reported to hi« superiors on his 
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return, " that the colonists were so firmly and uni- 
versally attached to Great Britain, that nothing coul^ 
shake their loyalty." The congress resolved that a mo- 
nunient should be erected to his memory in Annapolis,* 
with a very honorable inscription. 

In compiling an eventful history, like the present^ 
many circumstances must unavoidably be taken on the 
authority of others. For these the author is no farther 
responsible than in selecting that report which appears 
the nearest to truth. Far different, however, are those, 
matters which come beneath my own personal observa- 
tions. On those a writer can dwell with precision. What 
_ he thus produces is the evidence of fact. As in this 
engagement, I had the honor of carrying cne standard 
of colours belonging to the 23d regiment, I was of 
course, near the centre of the right wing* I had an op- 
portunity of beholding the behaviour both of the officers 
and privates ; it was worthy the character of the British, 
troops. The recollection still dwells deeply in my, 
memory. Lord Cornwallis's judgment in planning, his, 
promptitude in executing, and his fortitude and cool- 
ness during the time of action, justly attracted universaL 
applause and admiration. The earl of Moira, (then 
lord Rawdon, who was only twenty-five years of «ge) 
bore a very conspicuous part in the contest. Colonel 
Webster also ought to be particularly mentioned. jHis 
conduct was completely consistent with his general 
character in the army. Cool, determined,, vigilant, 
and active ; he added to a reputation established by . 
long service the univers^al esteem and respect of the 
whole army, as an officer, whose experience and ob* 
servation were equal to his personal bravery, and the 
rigid discipline which he maintained among the troops. 
Captain (now -general) Champaigne, who commanded 
the Royal Welch Fuzilcers, also evinced the most perfect 
intrepidity and valor. Thws far I speak, not from the 
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rerporl of others, but from my own imtncxfiate otrtfeft 

In all tl>e VJ^rrous ctrgagements, wliieh the safety^ 
tbci honor, the interests cf the ethpire bare denkahdedf, 
the Irish soldier, has selddrtr, if ercf, lagged behind 
ia the career of glory. On the present ocdadon, lord 
Bawdon wd9 ^ well pleased with the conduct of his 
regitwent (the Toltmteers of IrelstiTd) that he ordered a 
silver meddl ta be straok off, and presented to several 
ot bis tinen who held sigfnali^ed themselves in the action. 
• The author oa«not corldude thfe account of this day'* 
victory, Wkbdtit entreating pardon from thd reader^ 
while he remarks that three years (extepting' two montfjs 
and A day) had elsipsed since be was itvade prisoner 
at Saratoga by general Cate^ ! He had at lengtfi, the; 
saciftfactimi of seeing tfaie same general to whom hi^ 
ifiiye8ty'i» forced, under Sufgoyne surrendered, sustairr 
a srignal defeat. What were hri^ feelings at that event* 
f^t moment! Hofw drd he bless that Providence which 
ilnapired bim with the idea of effbctiAg his escape, add' 
pr^s^ved bim to be a partaker of that triumph which 
tbo soldier feels, when Iris sovereign's troops are vic- 
toinous over his enemies ! . More especially when that 
Victory was obtained in the hard fought field over a 
general whose former success at Saratoga, had beea 
ttuafipeted from one end of America to the other, and 
who bad injured the British name, by charging the 
ofileers and privates with depredations that never et- 
isted bufc in his own imagination. 

The river AVaterec ran near the scefte of action, 
on the other side of wliich tht famous American 
flying general Sumpter was posted.. On the news 
of the defeat he immediately shifted his situation, 
picking up in bis retreat a number of the fugitives 
fn&m Gates's armv. Lieutenant colonel Tarleton, whose 
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f^l^rtion^ in dbe late action were de^ejrviiiigAbe'bigiaeist 
^raiise was detached with some cavalry and ligbt iqi- 
favtry^ in the whole about 350, tp attack ium; With 
great exertion and n^ijitary skill, by forced margheB, 
Jbe siirf>rised the party at wd-day oo fisjiiqg Cr^eek, 
near Catawba fords. The greater part wa^ de^troy^, . 
^r itaken, and the 3niall rcoiainder di^perf^ed ; one 
hui)4red and 6fty were killed, two piqces of brass cap^ 
jion, three hundred prisoners and fprty-foijir waggons 
fyere inunediately in possession of the British. 

The remainder of Gates's arn)y rende^onzed at 
Charlotte, from jwh^pce they retreated io iSaJistmry^ 
This retreat presented perhaps the flaget Jai»entfible 
s^peqtac)e of misery aud wretcbedaes^ eicliH^ited durij^g 
the war. 

In addition to the incursions of Sii^pter and Mor* 
g^j colonel Clarke made an inefie^u^l nueHEipt on 
the post of Augu3ta in Georgia. TJ^iis irxiaced lorf} 
'Ipprnwallis to detach major Fergpson, with some mi. 
Jitia, and the small remains of his owf^ cor.ps« without 
.baggage or artillery, to Tyson County, uacier the lie^ 
pf intercepting Clarke's party. I'bey pursued the 
track along the mountains., far di^ljaat ffoin the niain 
^rmy. A select body of the American troops, about 
one thousand of tl^ir be^t men, mounted on fleet 
Jiorse?, attacked the major on the top of King's Moun- 
tain, on the confines of the Carolinas. They formed 
thriee parties ; colonel Lacy, of South Carolina, led 
pn, and attacked the west end. The ti^q others wete 
eommanded by colonels Campbell and Clevelatid ; one 
of which attacked on the cast, and the other in tho 
centre. Msyor Ferguson, witJi great boldness, defended 
himself with fixed bayonets, and compelled them sue. 
cessjvely to retreat. They formed again, and getting 
behind trees and rocks renewed their fire in aknost 
l^ery direction. Tlie American . inarksmen took 4^- 
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berate aim at our uncovered men, and numbers were 
found among the slain, shot through the head. Ram- 
sey, in his account of the battle acknowledges, that 
» ♦' rifflemen took otF rrfflemen with such exactness, 
that they killed each other when taking sight, so in- 
stantaneously that their eyes remained, after they were 
dead, one shut and the other open, in the usual 
manner of marksmen when levelling at their object." 

Major Ferguson shewed all possible bravery; but 
bis valiant spirit disdained either to flee or surrender. 
-After a severe contest, he received a 'mortal wound, 
nobly fell, and the submission of the survivors, eight 
hundred in number, terminated the carnage : one hun- 
dred and fifty were killed or wounded ; and ten of 
the refugees who surrendered, were inhumanly banged 
-by the conquerors. 

The fall of major Ferguson was in itself a great 
loss to our army. He possessed superior abilities' as 
•« soldier, and bis spirit of enterprise was uncommon. 
To a distinguished capacity of planning great designs, 
he also added the practical abilities necessary to carry 
•tbcm into execution. The advantage which the Ame- 
ricans gained oves him and his party in a great 
degree frustrated a well concerted scheme for strength- 
ening our army, by the co-operation of the well af- 
fected inhabitants, whom he had undertaken to discipline 
and prepare for active service. 

The military science possessed by major Ferguson 

was profound, and his adoption of it to the use of 

the smaller arms more correct than any other officer 

?who preceded him. His execution in vfiring was such 

^ / ihat it almost exceeded the bounds of credibility ; be 

"^l very nearly brought his aim at any given object to 

a mathematical certainty. On the 1st of June 1776, 

be made some experiments at Woolwich, before lord 

viscount Townshend, lord Amherst, general Harvey> 
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Deragliert, and se^^enj other ofEcers^ with the rrffle 
gun, on a new construction, which -astonished s/l be- 
holders. The like had never before been done , with 
any other small arms. Notwithstanding a heavy rain 
and a high wind,' be fired^ during the space of four 
or five minutes (after the rate of four shots per minute) 
at a target two hundred yards distance. He next fired 
aiK shots in one minute. He also fired (while advan- 
cing, after the rate of four miles per hour) four times 
in the minute. He then poured a bottle of -water J n to 
the pan and barrel of the piece when .loaded^ so as. to 
wet. every grain of the powder; and in less than half 
a minute, he fired with her, as well as ever, witliout 
extracting the ball. Lastly, he hit the bull's eye, 
lying' on his back on the ground. Incredible as Jt. 
may seem, to many, considering the variations of 
the wind, and the we^ess of the weather, he only^ 
missed the target three times, during the whole course 
of the experiment. A patent was afterwards granted 
him for all his improvfsipents. It passed the great 
seal on the 4th of December following, 

Sumpter, soon^after the dispertion of his troops, 
found means to collect ^ large body of volunteers, 
with .whom he carried on from time to time, a kind 
of skirmishing warfare. He took his chief positions 
about Evorce, Broad and Tyger rivers, and was a 
sore annoyance to the British. He was at last attacked 
at Black Stocks, near Tyger River, by lieutenant 
colonel Tarleton, and defeated ; three American colonels 
were kille^, and Sumpter himself dangerously wounded. 
The enemy lost one hundred and twenty, and the 
British only fifteen men. Lieutenant Skinner, of the 16th 
regiment of infantry, who did duty with colonel Tarleton's 
legion greatly distinguished himself on this occasion. 
Lieutenants Gibson and Caope,ofthc 63d| were kiUe'd^ 

Br 
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and Uratentnt Money, a most promising yovmg ofllcer, 
aid de camp to lord Cornwallis, died of his Woundi 
a few days after. 

During the remaining part of the ye^r, general 
Cates was preparing to take the field. He collected 
a large force at Hillsborough , and advanced to Char- 
lotte. Congress, howeyer, resolved to suspend him, 
and ordered a court of inquiry into his conduct. So 
much for the gratitude of a republican government. 
The people of Virginia, however, did not so soon 
forget Saratoga ; and when he was at Richmond they 
complimented him with a' very handsome address, 
replete mth expressions of the deepest confidence. 

Such was the issue of this campaign. The minds of 
the Americans were totally alienated from the Bntish 
governfnent, and to keep theln under subjection when 
conquered, was an enon^ous expense to the patent 
country. The struggle had almost exhaustied the 
resources of America; but th^ tziuse of Great Britain 
Jiad noi in the lenst poir^t been forwi^rd^d. 
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CHAP. XV. 



Northern Campaign. Incursions into the Jertejf^s. 
French Fleets under Wermoy^ arrives at . Skoda- 
Island. Blocked up by Admiral Arbuihnat. Sir 
Henry Clinton returns from Charlestown. General 
AmoUTs defection. Major Andrew's capture, ffif 
Trial. Letters between Sir i Henry Clinton and 
General Washington. Interview between Colonel 
Robinson and General Greeni. Major 4'f/idTis .Let^ 
ters to Washington^ General Clinton^ Kc. Majffr 
Andres Death.. His Character. Epitaph^ Kc. .. 
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JlhE northern campaigns of 17S0, commenced* witli 
unfavorable auspices on the part of America. Their 
army was in great want of clothing; and ^ when with 
the co-operation of France, they fondly expected to 
strike an important blow by the capture of New York, 
.admical Gucher sailed back to Europe, and left their 
most favorite schemes in a broken disjointed state. 
Their principal force lay in the strong holds of the 
Highlands, on the other side of the North River. 

During the summer the Bfitish troops made frequent 
incursions into the Jerseys, and an unsuccessful attempt 
was made by general- Knyphausen, with seven thousand 
^nen, to surprise the advanced posts of Washington's 
army. 

R r 2 
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On the nth of July, 1780, a French fleet of seven 
ships of the hne, and four frigates, besides armed 
ressels and transports, coonnianded by the chevalier de 
Ternioy, arrived at Rhode-Island,'^ with five regiments 
of troops, and a battalion of artiRery, under the count 
de Rocbarabeaa. 

The arrival of the French troops produced a remark- 
able circumstance in Washington's camp. Hitherto 
the Americans had worn blue cockades; but their gene« 
ra) now ordered tliem to wear blue and white inter- 
mixed, to denote the alliance of the French and Ame- 
rican nations. 

Adiiiiral Arbuthnot now proceeded with the British 
fleet from New York to Rhode-Island, and so com- 
pletely blocked np the French fleet and army, as to 
prevent their eo*operation with the Americans. 

In the mean time Sir Henry Clinton returned with 
his victorious army, from Charlestown. 

A circumstance now daims attention, which, if it had 
been successful on the part of the British, most pro- 
bably would have decided the American contest for 
ever. This was the defection of the celebrated Americau 
commander, general Arnold. 

On the higl) ground of North River Banks, stood 
that Gibraltar of America, West Point. It was buih 
by the Americans after the loss of Fort Montgomery, 
lor the defence of the North River, and was deemed 
the most proper for commanding its navigation. Rocky 
ridges rising behind one another, rendered it incapable 
of being invested by i^ tlian twenty thousand men. 
This was the strongest post the Americans had ; the 
thoroughfare of communication between the Eastern 
and southern states ; and was the repository of their 

* The British troops bad sometime before evacuated the 
hlancK 
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most valuable stores ; the loss of it would have beea 
severely felt. Of this importaut fortress general Arnold 
bad the command. He was a native of Connecticut, 
a state remarkable for the republican principles of its in- 
habitants. He was among the first who took up arms 
against the parent country. ** His distinguished mili- 
tary talents,'' says Ramsay, his mortal enemy, " had 
procured him many honors from the state ; poets and 
painters had marked him as a suitable subject, for the 
display of their respective abilities. He possessed an ele- 
vated seat in the hearts of his countrymen, and was 
for some time in the full enjoyment of substantial 
fame." 

Begrbaps the real motive in which Arnold's conduct 
originated, will never be clearly ascertained. If we 
may credit himself, his conduct was the result of re-^ 
flection, conviction, principle; if we give credit to 
Ramsay and the other republican writers, " he betrayed 
ihe American cause for a stipulated sum of monc^,'* 
But this assertion has never been fairly proved. 

General Arnold's own declarations are toleral^ly ex- 
plicit. He says, " that when he first engaged in the 
contest between Great Britain' and her colonies, lie 
conceived the rights of his country to be in danger, 
and that duty and honor called him to her defence : 
a redress of grievances was liis only, aim and object. 
He however acquiesced in the declaration of indepen- 
dence, although he thought it precipitate. But the 
reasons that were then offered to justify that measure, 
no. longer could exist, when Great Britain with the 
open ar&is of a parent, offered to embrace the Americans 
.as children and to grant the wished for — redress. From 
^he refusal of these proposals, and tiie ratification' of 
Uie French alliance all his ideas of the justice and po- 
licy of the war were totally changed, and from that 
Mmo 1^ had become a professed loyalist. Ui these 
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principles he had only retained jiis arms and comanuid, 
for an opportunity to surrender them to Great Britain." 

On tlie contrary, the Americans declared that his 
country had loaded him with honors and forgifen 
him crimes ; that though he was brave, yet he wm 
mercenary; fond of parade and extremely desirous ofa& 
(]Miring; money to defray the expenses of it ; that when he 
entered Philadelphia after the evacuation of the Britisb, 
he made governor Penn^s, the best house in it, bis faeid 
quarters, this he furnished in a very costly matiner, 
and lived in a stile far beyond his income. That he 
continued this extravagant course of living during bis 
stay in Philadelphia ; that the generosity of the stain 
was not able to keep pace with the extravagance of 
thoir favourite officer. That about July, 1779, he n^ 
hibitcd heavy accounts and demands against the public; 
that the commissioners upon examination, rejected about 
one half of the amount. That he then appealed to 
congress, and a committee was appointed, who weft 
of opinion, that the commissioners had. allowed mort 
than the general had a right to expect or demand: 
that this provoked him to outrageous prdceedings. 
Disgusted at the treatment he had met with, embarnuncd 
in his circumstances, and having a growing and expensifc 
family, he turned his thoughts toward bettering hit 
fortune by a change of sides, which afforded the only 
hope of evading a scrutiny, and at the same time held 
out a prospect of replenishing hh exhausted coffers. 
-"in what precise manner the negociation was fiitf 
opened between Arnold and Sir Henry Clinton lias never 
been revealed. One thing, however, the author -cai 
report from the most authentic source of informationi 
that the unfortunate major Andre, who fell the devoted 
victim to it, was a volunteer in the busiuesi^. He wtf 
neither commanded nor solicited by Sir Henry Clinton to 
undertake it. 
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-» In the year 1779, major Andre commenced a cor- 
respondence with Mrs. Arnold, under the pretence 
of supplying her, " says Ramsay with millinery,'* (a 
strange kind of service for a British officer !) It was 
asserted and believed by many, that this correspond, 
eace was continued and improved by general Arnold 
without the lady's being at all aware of the designs 
in which he was engaged. But thi^ was never satis^ 
l^ctorily proved. And after all, for various reasons 
that might be assigned, it is highly probable that the 
manner in which tliis negociation conmienced will for 
ever remain unknown. 

To facilitate the intercourse between general Arnold 
and the British commander, the Vulture sloop of war 
had been previously stationed in the North River, it 
should likewise be mentioned that letters had passed^ 
'by ^veral conveyances, between general Arnold and 
Buyor Andre, under the fictitious signatures of Gus- 
tavus aqd Anderson. The negociation was in some 
tt^te of forwardness when a personal interview was 
thought necessary. For this purpose, a boat was sent 
by Arnold to the Vulture to fetch colonel Beverley 
Robinson, who was the person appointed to negociate 
"With him. Colonel Robinson was ill in his birth when 
3Ir. Smith* arrived with the boat, and major Andre 
yuofunteered to go in ,his stead. Mr. Smith having re- 
cently published a narrative of the whole transac* 
^ion (and his authority being that on which reliancQ 
vaa be placed) this important event may perhaps be 
lieist narrated in his own words. '^ Colonel Robinson 
^Dleaded indisposition, and said Mr. Anderson (major 
^Audre) could as effectually answer all the purposes 
^y going on shore as himself; there seemed no reluc« 
k^nce on the part of Anderson to supply colonel 
ft^obinson's place, and he appeared in a dress equip^ 

"^ Brother to the chief justice of New York. « 
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ped for the purpose, wearing boots and a large blue 
great coat. 

^^ Mr. Anderson being ready, we left the ship, and 
were rowed in a short time to the western shore, to 
the place which general Arnold had appointed for the 
interview ; this was at the foot of a mountain called 
the Long Clove, near the low water mark, whither 
my servant bad conducted general Arnold on horse- 
back, he being still lame from hi& wounds. 

^' On my approach to the place of appointment, I 
found general Arnold ready to receive roc ; he was 
hid among firs. I mentioned to him colonel Bevedey 
Sobioson*s reason for not accompanying me, and the 
delegation of a young gentleman, a Mr. Andersooi 
whom I had brought with roe^ and who was then 
with the watermen on tlie strand. He appeared much 
a^tated, and expressed chagrin VX the disappoint- 
ment of not seeing colonel Robinson. He desired 
me, however, to conduct Mr. Anderson to him, 
which being done, he requested me to remain with 
the hands at the boat. I went as directed, but fdt 
greatly mortified at not being present at the interview, 
to which I conceived myself entitled from my rank 
in life, and the trouble I had taken to effect the 
meeting* At length they continued such a time in 
conference, that I deemed it expedient to ipfiorn) them 
of the approaching dawn of day. Shortly aftsnvirds 
both came down to the boot, and general AmoMy 
with much earnestness, solicited me to return with 
Mr. Anderson to the Vulture ; but I pointed out 
the impractibility of effecting his wish, from the- 
great distance, and the fatigue of the hands. He 
then applied to the men, wbo declared themselves un* 
able to gratify his wish, through want of strength to 
accomplish it, and the ebb tide being against then. 
Coriviiiced of the apparent impractibility of \\» v- 
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lempt to reiBch tbe sWij^y and iretom tefbre dbjr wilB- 
dut beifig disbeirered frdni either shof^ by the iiibi- 
IvhailQs, wboid ej^en WGtB ecihstatltly wdtcKWig the Utibrtf* 
mdnU oh the tirHter^ ndt odly ft-om tUe foHn^ bift tjte 
gorrbtinditig shores; he rdinqttkheld his lelicUttidndf 
^mi ctesired I vrould eiidedtouv tO' return thb bbM tb 
the t>)ate f^bm vfhehcd wi^ first ^mbbrk^d ; this', wfth' 
imxtb labottr^ ahd taking the cifcUit df th^ eddiiS, 
WW neatly effeiefed, (as we teft th6* bbat dt Grahfe^ 
Uaffct) tvhen out att^htlott #as eatl^d tb the cMhott-i 
Me from Oallom Point UgakA^t t^6 Yaltttre^ wbicli 
WM eompeUed to faft down thfe rir^f, and ftp{>to^ 
to* be set oh fire; coloiiel Livingtiifoily bbWevtlr, ihiiSt 
hm^ been tote% unacqmdntbd With gfstieM AnVold^s 
designs^ er he^ nev^ Wiuld hAv6 Aiei lit tK^t tiate 
Uffmk tlie shrp^ 

<< On my return h&me^ I fouifd that g^ii^eiiL Atn6ld 
Md Mr. Andersen' had arrit^ Ibnf btifor^V l^r. AH- 
ilersea hdviivg nydtthted' the htit^fmf d^fV'knf had rbddy 
irtien* be foHerwed gcrtM9ira) Ariiold to thib~ Lotig Cld^, 
tiie plaoe of Andbrsoh's> latidii)^. Hb appr^aitfd v^i^^ 
ihaft tfae ship hadi beetl dDiffpdted td }^v& hiit pdsf- 
tion. General Arnold and Mr. Anderson ikefi lifft 
jricrhe &ef for greater part of the dtfy. Tot^afd the 
erbning ArnoM^ qamo' to niy hoci^^' iMid propbstfA 
ihalf I sbduld corrrey Mr. Amlei^on bacl^ to thd Vultut^, 
ii^Hcb ha* nearly r^grtaed hef fbrniiir fimdtioto; \^itll 
V ik of the aguer upm md, 1 Was UnabIS to grktif;^ 
bim ; oh whrch^ ht pftypdn^ my ak:rc6mparAjfngf hittt 
paf^ of the way on hri recttrn to Nfew Yoflt Uy lahfli 
as soon as my health wouM p^nmit, to which I niadi 
nil- objcetion; He soon after reltim^rf, and told nie 
m difReitky. bad ocearried^ of whidi he w^ tot befori 
afnunsed ; for that Atid6rd6ViF had come oiS shbre' in a 
jrtiWftary/ dresah, wbfeh he feid boyron'^3 frbrtf pHd4 

• S # .■ 
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. or vanity, from an officer of his own acquaintance tt 
New York ; that it would be impossible for him to 
_ travel in that uniform, he requested the loan of one 
,of my coats. Being nearly of my size, I lent him 
a coat: the other part of his dress, be said, did not 
.require change. General Arnold then proposed returning 
to his command at West Point, leaving Mr. Anderson 
Very disconsolate with me ; be cast an anxious look 
towards the Vulture, and with a heavy sigh wished 
he was on board. I endeavored to console bim by the 
hope of his being at the White Plains, or New York) 
.before her. Finding myself better I promised to so* 
company him on his way. I could not help remarking 
.to him, that I thought the general might liave ordered 
.a flag of truce from Stony Point, to have returned 
him to the Vulture, without the fatigue of his going 
to the White Plains, that appearing to me a circui- 
tous route, unless lie had business to transact at thilt 
place of a public nature. From this time he seemed 
shy, and desirous to avoid much conversation; be 
continued to urge preparations for his departure, and 
carefully avoided being seen by persons that camete 
the house. 

"General Arnold had prepared a passport for him 
to go to the White Plains, and a flag of truce for 
me to go thither and return. We reached the ferry 
at Stoney .Point before it was dark, intending to pro- 
ceed as far as major De La Van's that night, we rode 
pn with an increased speed, and had reached it about 
five or six when we were challenged by a patroie 
party. On advancing, the commanding oflicer, a cap- 
tain Bull, demanded a countersign before we should 
j)ass, aud. drew his coVps about us, he inquired who 
>vc were» the reason of our travelling in the nighty 
jipd frpm wheikce we came ? I told him who I waSf 
and bbat we bad passports from general Arnold^ the 
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commanding officer at West Point, which we. had 
received from the general that day ; tljat wie were on 
public*' service, on business of the highest import, and 
that he would be answerable for our detention one 
moment; he insisted on seeing the passports, and 
conducted us to a house in the vicinity where there was 
a light, on approaching the house Mr. Anderson 
seemed very uneasy ; but I cheered him by saying 
our papers would carry us to any part of the country 
to _ which they were directed, and that no person 
dare presume to detain us. When we came to the 
light, I presented the passports, which «atisiied the 
captain. 

** With BO small difficulty we gained admittance into 
a bpuse for the night, while such was the caution 
and danger of admitting nocturnal inmates, that we 
yrer^ obliged to take to bed or keep the family up, 
who woqld not retire until they saw us safely lodged. 
We slept in the same bed ; and I was often disturbed 
with the -restless motions^ and uneasiness of mind ex- 
hibited by my bedfellow, who, on observing the firiA 
'approach of day, summoned my servant to pi^parb 
the horses for our departure. He appeared in thfe 
morning as if he had not slept an hour during the 
night ; he at first was much dejected, but a pleasing 
change took place in his countenance when summoned 
tO't mount his horse. 

*^ We rode very cheerfully towards Pine*s Bridge 
without interruption, or any event that excited appre- 
hension ; here I proposed to leave my companion ( 
but I observed that the nearer we approached the 
bridge, the more his countenance brightened into a 
cheerful serenity, and he became very affable; in 
short, I now found him* highly entertaining; he was 
not only well informed in genisral history, but well 

S s 2 
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IfcqiminteJ with tba^t of Aofieriw, jMftieul^ly •f Ykw 
York, yirhich he term^ the f^Mnwry legatee of ifae 1 
Bri%h gpv^nment (fpr it tMk dl t4w nemaiabg | 
l^pds not grant<^d to tli^ pvopri^tntry Md ohartand 
proviDCf;;^.) He bad coQiiilted \h^ vmseit a^ weU is 
IVJi^rs, for fae coinv^irf^ed freely on tW b?Ue9 lettm; 
music, paiqting, and poetry, aeemi^ to ^ hi^ deltgk. 
He display^ a judicioqs ^i^lte ip ijm choice of du 
liVthors be bad read, po^s^s|)^ sr^ftt eJi«g(uice of 
^pQtiuiepUy wd ^ niostt ple^iftUig nwnnar of cwvtyiag 
bis ideas, by fdoptifig the flpw^ry colovipg pf pocb- 
^ imagery. He lapiwted tb^ fpaw^a which give 
birth to and continued the war, and said ii there 
uras ^ cprrefpond^Qjt teinp^ir oo tbo part of tbo Ame- 
ricans, with tb0 prevailing ipirit ^ the Biritisb roinis- 
fry» peacQ wa^ 9n ^v^nt pot £»r djuy^aiu ; he iotiiaa- 
t^ that pleasures firoce fl^Qn in agUalson^ for the as. 
IfOSpiplisfap^pt of tbjftt d^siDal^ilci objjBKst, I^fore France 
99p[,d fistf^blish b^c piKfidipps dosigiML He siBcerdy 
ijfi^h^d ^9^ f«$9 qC* thfi ipv 9«ul4 «loM U^ dqjbemniBad 
^ tbj? ^ir, opi^D, ^i^cq^tm^ bftt^voon as m^ 
]^Ui«i^. ia nniRbfir i)% thoi^ ^ya4«r ^ ppaHmiMJi of 
^ouT^ Bpc^^b^aK at Khodfl^ I^Iap4j wllo^ia^ «fi^life 
force, be. aeenif^ 9)^a!ri{y to wdwst^d ; k^ djaaeaaiad 
po t^g rioboes^. of^ ^le ftO«mry iMround u», and pitf» 
tiQU%]y adv^ired ffitm ^t^y ^wnww% tlMk gisHidbitf 
of the Highland mountains, bathing iheJR lofitgr sua^ 
i))its in the cloiick froiQ tbeir seeming wat^y base 
i^t the D4>rtb, ^tremUy qf. ^ave^'stiwp 9^y. Thi 
pigasptry of c<Hivej«a, and, loildness o^ the woallwr^ 
so iiisf^sil^Iy beguiled the tipie> ths|t^ ^q at length 
foypd; 'o)irs9lves at tb^ bridgp befona I ibpught we 
bad got half the wa^y ; wd I now bad reason to 
tl)ink. my fellpw trareller ai<iji0(Brent person, fxoip the 
vfaafaqt^ I h^d at 6rst fociped' of bim. 



Tbis kridge ^osse» Groton River, i^ jbrane^ of the 
Hfidspii ; bare we halted, wd I vientioned my deD^^ 
fmnatiDn to pnoceed no ftirtlier. Haring dischai^^ 
tl» bill to tbe woaian, in tbe local moiiey ef the 
covntry, my coBuproioii requeiled iqe to lend Uqi 
some, {^nd I 9heerfiiHy supplied Mm ^th the htSt 6f 
my pocket aaM>ttnt, allboii^ I was afraid it vr&s not 
eorrent beleMr tliai; places tbe bridgf^ being eecatinted 
'tbe south boundary of the Aimeriean lines. He i^ 
•affected at parttng, and olfered me & ralo^bte gcM 
watch hi reooembrance of biiti, a^ a keepsake, which 
I •ofused." — 

The, passport giyen . the naajol' by general Artn^ 
particularly mentioned *\ to gfi to lines of WBfte 
plains, or lower, if he thqught proper, he being dn 
pvblic business.^ When be had passed the AmerleiKb 
'lines aiid thought hiipself out of tfimger, he sHh^ 
(lopped by three of the Nmt Y<^ militia, w1|q widi 
othen were on a sootiting party between dte oOf« 
posts of the two armies. What strange infiituatiioh 
seize4 the mi^r, not to produce bis pass^ defies rit 
conjecture: had be done so^ diis would bave let Miti 
f^iM ; or, if tbey b^ proved British seouts, tftejp 
weold only^ bare eonducted hilm where be wanted^ to 
go, to the roy^l' lines. Ckr the cptHrary, be hnpra- 
dently asked the man who stopped fainii ^ Where he 
belonged to^ i^^ The man answered, ^* To briow^'*' meiii'- 
ing'to New Yopk. Thinking himself then perfectly safe, 
ond mistaking them, by ibis eqatrocal reply for a 
party of £ngliA, he hastily sepUed, '^ 86 do I,^ 
deolaredi himself a British oSicery and pressed ths^t lie 
might not be detained, as he was on urgent business. 
Ho was soon cpnvinoed of bis mistake, by Ae party 
proceeding to search hhiK Plipers, in general' Arnold*^ 
hand writing, were discorered in- trir boots^ wbidh 
contained exact returns of the state of the forces^ 
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ordnance, and defences at West Point, with the artd^ 
Icry orders, critical remarks on the works, &c. The 
major offered them his purse and gold watch, if they 
would let him pass ; which tbey refused, and deli* 
▼ered him a prisoner to lieutenant colonel Jameson, 
who commanded the scoaling parties. 

When major Andre appeared before him it was 
under the name of Anderson, which he ' supported* 
choQsing to hazard the greatest danger^ rather than 
JfC any discovery be made which could involve Ar- 
np]d, before he had tiine to provide for his safety. 
With a view to the general's escaping, he requested 
that a line migh|; be $ent to acquaint him of Anders- 
son's detention, which Jam^ou granted*- General 
Arnold on the receipt of this letter abandoned every 
thing. He immediately seized the messenger's horse and 
instantly proceeded down a precipipe, almost perpen<- 
dicular, to the river where boats weire always ready 
to pass to and from West Point, He sprang into one, 
and directed the hands to row him down the river 
apd make for the Vulture ; but he had scarcely 
passed Stoqey and Verplanks Point, when crionel 
Hamilton arrived at the latter, with or4ers to stop 
him ; for by the time gf^neral Washington had ^ari^bed 
the house, the packet from Jameson arrived. 

Colonel Jameson forwarded to general Washington 
all the papers found on major Andre, together witl^ 
a letter, of which the following is a correct copy. 
Here he manfully assumed his character, bursting 
with a noble dignity from that false appearance, which 
the safety of general Arnold alone had caused him 
to assume. Thid. was the only point on whieh the 
board of American officers could at all criminate him 
as a spy : thus he generously, sacrificed his own life 
to tl^e preservation of general Arnold's. 
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** Sir — ^What I have as yet said concerning myself, 
was iri the justifiable attempt to be extricated ; I am 
too little accustomed to duplicity to have succeeded. 

** I beg your excellency to be persuaded, that no 
alteration in the temper of my mind, or apprehension 
for my safety, induces me to the step of addressing 
you, but that it is to secure myself from an imputa- 
tion of having assumed a- mean character for treache- 
rous purposes or self interest ; a conduct incompa- 
tible with the principles that actuated me, as well aa 
with my condition in life. 

** It is to vindicate my fagie I speak, and not to 
solicit security. 

" The person in your possession is major Andre, 
adjutant general of the British army. 

" The influence of one commandei*, in. the army 
of his adversary, is an advaivtage taken in war. A 
correspondence for this purpose I held as confidential 
(in the present instance,) with his excellency Sir Henrj 
Clinton. 

** To favor it, I agreed to meet, upon ground 
not within the posts of either army, a person wh6 
was to give me intelligence ; I came up in the Vulture 
sloop of war for this effect, and was fetched by the 
boat from the ship to the beach ; being there I wa$ 
told the approach of day would prevent my return^ 
and that I must be concealed until the next night. 
I was in my regimentals, and had fairly risked my 
person. 

** Against my stipulation, my intentions, and with- 
out my knowledge before hand, I was conducted 
within one of your posts. Your excellency may con- 
ceive my sentiments on this occasion^ and will ima- .. 
gine how much more I must have been affected by 
a refusal to reconduct me back the next night as I 
had been brought; thus become a prisoner,^ I. had. 
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to cooccxt my escape. I quitted my utiifioni^ and. was 
passed auotber way ia the nigiht^ without the Aixie« 
rican .posts,, to neutral ground.; and being informed 
I was out of the reach of all armed partiesi. aad left 
to proceed for New York, I was taken at Fairy Town 
h^ some Toluuteersw 

^* Thua as I have had to relate, I was betrayed 
0»eing. ac^iitaat general of the British army) into tb6 
iNia^ condition of an enemy within your posts. 

^' Havipg avowed mysel£ a British officer,, f know 
nothing to reveal but what relates to myself, which 
]#. tvue oa the honor of ao officer and a gentlemaii. 

** The request I have to make to your excellency^ 
mul ._ 1 am conscious I address myself well, is| that 
in any rigor, policy may dictate,, a decency of con- 
duct, towards ae may mark that,, though unfortunate^ 
X am branded with nothing dishonorable, as no motive 
could be mine, bat. the service of my king^. and a^ 
I. waa involuntarily aa impostor; 

*' Another request is, that I may be permitted to 
wxite. an open letter to Sir Henry Clinton, and another 
ta a friend for clothes and linen. 

^* I take the liberty to mention the condition of 
tome, gentlemen in, Charlestown, who being either on 
parole, or under protection, were engaged in a coq^ 
spiracy against us ; though their situation is not ai^ 
milar, they are objects who may be sent in exchange: 
for. me, or are persons, whom Uie treatment I receivei 
may in some degree affect. 

^^ It is no. less. Sir, a confidence in the generosity 
fify.oar mind, than on account of your superior station, 
tttat. I have chosen to importune you with this letter^ 
I haA'e the honor to be, with the greatest respect. 
Sir, your excellency's most obedient,. 

And most humblo seryantf 
John Andrb^ AdL G«q. . 

" His Excelltncv, George Washington, ifc. ifcJ* 
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Major Andre had been removed under a strong 
escort to Tappan or Orangetown, when general Wash- 
ington referred his whole case to the examinatioa 
and decision of fourteen general officers, (of whom 
were the marquis De La Fayette and baron De 
Steubin) with the assistance of the judge advocate, 
general Lawrence. Major Andre disdaining all sub- 
terfuge and evasion^ and studying to place his charac- 
ter in so fair a light, as might prevent its being shaded 
by the present circumstances, voluntarily confessed 
every thing that related to himself, while he concealed 
with the most scrupulous nicety whatever might involve 
others. Being interrogated by the board with respect 
to his conception of coming on shore, under the sanc- 
tion of a flag, he said with a noble frankness of nrind, 
that if be bad, he might certainly have returned under 
it. The board was exceedingly struck with his candor 
and magnanimity. They did not examine a single 
witness, but founded their report merely upon his own 
confession. In this they stated the following facts : 
** That major Andre came on shore on the night of 
the 2 1st of September in 9 private and secret manner ; 
that he changed his dress within the American lines ; 
that under a feigned name, and a disguised habit, he 
was taken on his way to New York, and when taken, . 
several papers were found in his possession, which con- 
tained intelligence for the enemy." That major Andre, 
*^ ought to be considered as a spy, and that agree- 
able to the laws and usages of nations he ought to 
suffer death." 

It ciay be naturally imagined that the British ofEcers 
were indefatigable in their exertions to save major 
Andre from his impending fate. Sir Henry Clinton 
|ind lieutenant general Robertson wrote letters, in 
which every suggestion and entreaty were used to 

T t ^ 
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general Washington on the subject i bat in rain. ()&- 
neral Arnold wenf so fi&r as to take tbe whole gnilt 
of tbe transaction on bimsetr. He nrged^ that ererj 
thing done by major Andre was transacted at his par- 
ticular request, and at a time when he was acknow- 
ledged commanding officer in the department. He con« 
tended, ** that he had a right to trtasact all those 
matters, for which, though wrong, major Andre ought 
not to suffer death.'^ 

An interview also took place between general Ro- 
bertson on tbe part of the British^ ttnd general Greene 
GTn the part of the Aikieficans. * Etery thing was urged 
by the former that ingenuity or humanity could sug- 
gest for averting the proposed execution ; Greene made 
a proposal for delivering up Artfold instead of Andre; 
but found this could not be acceded to by the British, 
without offending against et^ery principle of honor and 
policy, general Robeftsofi urged '^ that Aiklre went 
an shore under the sanc^tton of a flag, and that being 
itk Arnold's power, he was lic^ accountable for tbe 
Subsequent actions, which were fItAd to be compul- 
sory." To this it was replied that '* be was employed 
in the execution of measures tery foreign to tbe 
object of flags of truce, and such as they were never 
meant to atfthorize or to countenance, and tbat major 
Andre in the course of his examination bad ctodidly 
confessed, that it was impossible for him to suppose 
that he came on shore under the sanction of a fh^.*' 
As Greene and Robertson differed s6 widely in both 
their statements of facts, and the ittterference they 
drew from them, the latter proposed to the former 
that tbe opinion of disinterested military gentlemeu 
might be taken bn the subject, and generals Knyphauseu 
and Rochambeau were mentioned ; general Robertson alM> 
ui'ged that Andre possessed a great share of Sir Henry 
Clinton's esteem, and hinted^ as his last resourse that 
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lie would be in&nitely obliged if he should be spared. 
He offered that in case Andre should be permitted 
to return with him to New York, any person whatever, 
that might be named, should be set at libery. All 
these argnments and entreaties having failed, Kobertson 
(presented a long letter from Arnold, in which he en« 
deavored to exculpate Andre, by acknowledging him- 
self the author of every part of his conduct, ^^ that he 
bad particularly insisted on his coming from the Vulture 
under a flag which he had sent for that purpose/ 
He declared that if Andre suffered, he should think 
himself bound to retaliate. He also observed ^^ that 
forty of the principal inhabitants of South Carolina had 
justly forfeited their lives, which had hitherto been 
spared only through the clemency of Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, who would no longer extend mercy if major 
Andre suffered ; an event which would probably ppen 
a scene of bloodshed, at which humanity must revolt. 7 
He entreated Washington by his own honor, and for 
the sake of humanity, not to suffer an unjust sentence 
to touch the life of Andre, but if that warning should 
be disregarded, and Andre suffer, he called *^ heaven 
and earth to witness that he alone would be justly 
answerable for the torrents of blood which might Ih^ 
spilt in consequence.'* 

Indeed every exertion was made by our commanders 
to save Andre, but without effect ; it was urged, on 
the contrary, that the general opinion of the Ameri- 
can army, was, that bii life was forfeited, and that 
nationi^l dignity and stfand ^Hcy required that th^ 
forfeiture should be exacted. 

General Greene was originally a Quikery asternre*,- 
publican, and sueh was the rancor displayed through- 
out the whole transaction, both by him and the marqui!^ 
t>e La Fayette that they may almost literally be said 

T t 3 
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to have thirsted for the blood of the unfortunate victim 
whom fate had put in their power. 

Here again t am compelled to notice the misrepre- 
sentation and detect the falsehood of the account given 
by Beisham. He says the unfortunate Andre " was 
apprehended in disguise, and with a false passport.^^ 
True the major was apprehended in disguise, but 
his passport was not a false one. It was signed by 
the commanding officer of the American district from 
whence he came. Was the signature " Arnold,** a 
forgery ? It was a true passport on the part of major 
Andre, and general Arnold who signed it alone wa3 
accountable to the American government for it. But 
this is Belsham*s constant practice, by coupling a 
truth with a falshood, (as the Jews vend a damaged 
article with a sound one) they both pass muster with 
the great mass of mankind, until a critical examina- 
tion detects the fraud. The same writer tells us, with 
an air of triumph, that the major ^^ suffered death in 
that degrading mode which gives the brave, the keenest 
wound, notwithstanding the urgent solicitations and the 
impotent, injudicious rnenaces of Sir Henry Clinton.'' 
What injudicious menace escaped from Sir Henry 
Clinton during the whole unfortunate negociatioh ? His 
letter to general Washington is a master piece of prp- 
dencc, of humanity, of temperate, enecgetic remon- 
strance, conjoined with manly dignity. I have not th^ 
vanity to suppose myself capabl«^ of determining the 
merits of the great body of historians ; but certainly, 
if I may be permitted to give ,an opinion on those 
who have published the American transactions, Mr. 
Beisham is of all the most artful and dangerous. His 
misrepresentations are of deep design, and his false co- 
lorings are laid on with so much adroitness, that it is 
no easy matter completely, to detect him. But on somq 
points I think he has been Mifficiently unmasked. 
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t" 'I introduce here a qaoWtion from Siniefa, Which 
places Sir Henry Clinton's character in the most amiable 
point of view. 

** The noble humanity in his breast, which at the 
moment when every agonized feeling must have been 
wounded to its greatest height, alone prevented him 
from making that sacrifice which the laws of arms 
and the manes of the niurdered Andre seemed almost 
imperiously to require at his hands. 

" The Greyhound schooner, flag of truce which brought 
general Robertson's last letter to general Washington, 
dated on board the schooner on the 2d of October, 
the day major Andre suffered, carried to New York 
the melancholy account of that event. 

** No language can describe the mingled sensations of 
horror, grief, sympathy, and revenge, that agitated 
the whole garrison j a silent gloom overspread the ge- 
neral countenance ; the whole royal army, and citizens 
of the first distinction, went into mourning. Sir Henry 
Clinton (although stung with the deepest sorrow for 
the loss of so valuable an ofiScer,) who best knew 
how to appreciate his iperits, could not indulge a 
spirit of resentment, in exercising the dictates of pas- 
sion or policy, by a retaliation on a number of Caro- 
lina prisoners, of the first distinction, who had forfeited 
their lives agreeable to the usage of war. In almost 
every instance, where humanity could be exercised, 
the lenity of Sir Henry Clinton was eminently conspi- 
cuous, both in civil and military matters." 

It is to be regretted, that, we have benefitted so little 
by so great a literary genius as major Andre was. The 
following letters (which are extracted from Smith's 
Narrative) prove him to have been a young man of 
very considerable intellect. 
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Major Andre to Sir Henry CKnton, dated Tapptir, 
SeptMH^jer 29th : 

Sir — Your excellency is doubtless already apprized 
of tbe manner in which I was taken, and possibly %( 
the serious light in which my conduct h considered, 
and the vigorous- determination that is impending. 

'^ Under these circumstances, I ha^e obtained ge- 
neral Washington's permission to send yon this letter; 
the object of which is, to remove fro A 3'our breast 
any suspicion, that I could imagine I was bornid by 
your excellency's orders to expose myself to wfaathtt 
Iiappened. The events of comif>g tvkbin an enemy*! 
posts, and of changing my dress, which led me to 
siy present situation, were contrary to kny own inten- 
tions, as they were to your orders ; and the circuitoas 
route which I took to return, was imposed (perhaps 
vnftvoidably) without alternative upon me. 

** In addressing myself to your excellency on this 
occasion, the force of all my obligations to you, 
and of the attachment and gratitude I bear you, re- 
curs to me. 

" With all the warmth of my heart, I give yon 
thanks for your excellency's profuse kindness to me: 
and I send 3'ou the most earnest wishes for your weU 
fare, which a faithful, affectionate, aqd respectful s^t^. 
tention can frame. 

*^ I have a mother and three sisters, to whom tbe 
▼alue of my commission would be an object, a$ tbe 
loss of Grenada has much affected their income. It is 
needless to be more explicit on this subject, I urn 
persuaded of your excelleucy's goodness, &c. &c. 

I have the honor to be, Xc. 
John Andre, Adj. Gen." 

On October the 2d, the tragedy was closed. Tba 
■i^r was superior to tbe terrors of deadi : but the 
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disgradeful. mode of dying which the usage of war bad 
annexed to his unhappy situation, was infinitely dread, 
ful to him : he was desirous to be indulged with a death 
worthy of his profession ; and accordingly he wrote the 
day before, the following letter to genera) Washington: 

** Sir — BuoyM above the terror of death, by tlia 
c onsciousness of a life devoted to honorable pursuits,, 
and stained with no action that can give me remorse^ 
I trust that the request I make to your excellency at 
this serious period, and which is to soften my last 
moments, will not be rejected. 

" Sym,pathy towards a soldier will surely induce your 
excellency, and a military tribunal, to adopt the mode' 
of my death to the feelings c^ a man of honor. 

** Let me hope. Sir, that if aught in my character 
impresses j^ou with esteem towards me, if aught iu 
my misfortunes marks me as the victim of policy, and 
not of resentment, I shall experience the operation of 
these feelinigs in your breast, by being informed that 
I am not to clie oii a gibbet. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

John Anpre, Adj, Gen.*' 

^* General Washington consulted his offieers upon 
the subject. Pity and esteem wrought so powerfully, 
that they were all for shooting him, till Greene in- 
sisted on it that his crime was that of a common spy, 
that the public good required his being hanged, and 
that if he was shot tlje publkc would think there were 
favorable circumstances entitling him to notice and 
lenity. His observations had their desired effect, and 
ihcy resolved that there would be an impropriety in 
granting the major's request ; but his delicacy was saved 
from the pain of receiving a negative answer. The 
guard which attended him in his confinement marclied 
with him to the placs of executixm* The way, ov«r 
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which he passed, was crouded on all sides with anxioos 
spectators, as he went along between two officers of 
his guard, his arms being locked in theirs, he bowed 
himself familiarly to all those with whom he had been 
acquainted in his confinement. A smile of compla- 
cency expressed the serene fortitude of his mind. 
Upon seeing the preparations on the fatal spot, he 
asked with some degree of concern, ** Must I die in 
this manner ?" He was told it was unavoidable^ He 
replied, ** I am reconciled to my fate, but not to 
the mode." Soon after recollecting himself, he added, 
•* It will be but a momentary pang." He ascended 
the cart with a pleasing countenance, performed the 
last offices to himself, with a composure which ex- 
cited the admiration of all the spectators." Being told 
the final moment was at hand, and asked if he had 
any thing more to say, ^^ nothing but to request 
that you will witness to the world that I die like a brave 
man.'*^ He died universally esteemed and regretted. 
The sympathy he had excited in the American army 
was perhaps unexampled, under any similar circum- 
stances. Numbers condemned, very few justified, 
but all regretted the fatal sentence which put an end to 
bis valuable life. 

^^ He was a young officer of great abilities, and of 
uncommon merit. Nature had bestowed on him ao 
elegant taste for literature and the fine arts, which bj 
industrious cultivation he had greatly improved. He 
possessed many amiable qualities, and very great ac- 
complishments. His fidelity together with his place 
and ^^haracter, eminently fitted him for the negoci- 
ation with Arnold, but his high ideas of candour, and 
his abhorrence of dishonorable conduct, made him 
inexpert in practicing those arts of deception which 
it required^ It may not be improper to add, that oar 
gracious sovereign, who sever suffers any public service , 
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to pajs unrewarded, has caused an elegant monumeot 
to be erected in Westminster Abbey, which, with the 
historic page both of England and America will per- 
petuate the virtue and gallantry of major Andre, 
through ages yet unknown. 

Description of the Monume^it in Westminster Abbey ^ 
for MAJOR JOHN ANDRE, designed by Robert 
Adam^ Esq. Architect ^ and executed in statuary marble^ 
by Mr. P. M. Van Gelder. 

This monument is composed of a sarcophagus, elevated 
on a pedestal, upon the pannel of which is engraved 
ttic following inscription : 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY 

of 

MAJOR JOHN ANDRE, 

Who, raised by his Merit, at an early Period 

of his Life, to the Rank of 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF THE BRITISH FORCES 

IN AMERICA, 
aa4, employed in an important bat hazardous Enterprise, 

FELL A SACRIFICE 

to his 

Zeal for his King and Country, 

on the 2d of October, 17bO, aged 29, 

uDivenally beloved and esteemed by the Army 

in which he served, and lamented even 

by his Foes. 

His gracious Sovereign 

KING GEORGE III. 

has caused this Monument to be erected. 

The following description of the characters on the 
sarcophagus, and remarks on the lamented catastrophe 
are copied from Smith's Narrative. 

'* On the front of the sarcophagus, general Wash, 
ington is represented in his tent, at the moment 

Uu 
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when he bad received the report of the court martiii 
held on major Andre ; at the same time a flag of truce 
arrived from the British army, with a letter for general 
Washington to treat for the major's life. But the 
fatal sentence being already passed, the flag was. sent 
back without the hoped-for clemency in his favor. 

^' Major Andre received bis condemnation with that 
fortitude and resolution which bad always marked bis 
character, and is represented going with unshaken 
spirit to meet his doom. 

*^ On the top of the sarcophagus, a figure of 
Britannia reclined, laments the premature fate of so 
gallant an ofiicor. The British Lion too, seems in- 
stinctively to mourn his untimely death. 

*^ Ancient or modern history does not exhibit an 
instance, where an officer fell so universally lamented 
by adversaries and friends; an irrefragable proof of 
unsullied honor, and superior merit. 

^' Eulogy cannot do sufficient justice to the deserts 
of this rarely accomplished hero ; and it must be 
some consolation to his surviving friends, that his 
and their foes drop the tear of sympathy, and mia- 
gle their sorrows at the same shrine, made sacred t9 
virtue and truth." 

It has already been noticed, as matter of regret, 
that distinguished as major Andre was by literary 
talent, so little of his compositions survived him. 
The following Poem liowever the author is enabled to 
Jay before the reader; from the authority of a re- 
spectable person, a native of America ; where it is 
generally acknowledged to have been the major's 
composition. It was written a few days previous to his 
cxcution. Other testimony of its authenticity it is nov 
impossible to produce, as no British oflicer was per- 
mitted to attend his last moments, console the heroic 
sufferer, or receive the dying injunctions of the 
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»an) who fell a martyr to the interests of his coun« 
try. But if such report carries with it full conviction 
to the author, it will to the mind of the loyal and un- 
prejudiced reader, and as for those who were instru-^ 
mental in robbing the major of life, or who can approve 
the deed, it would be a waste of words to attempt 
the removal of their doubts. Under these circum- 
stances, te have suppressed it altogether would have 
been crinoinal, and on this authority it is inserted, 
leaving the reader to his own unbiassed judgment 
as to its authenticity. 

I 

HAIL sovereign love, which first began. 
The scheme, to rescue fallen man I 
Hail matchless, free, eternal grace. 
Which gave my soul a Hiding Place! 

Agdinst the God who built the sky 
I fought with hands uplifted high, 
Despis'd the mention of his grace. 
Too proud to seek a Hiding Place. 

Enwrapt in thick Egyptian night. 
And fond of darkness more than light ; 
Madly I ran the sinful race. 
Secure, without a Hiding Place. 

But thus the eternal council ran, 

" Almighty love, arrest that man!" 

I felt the arrows of distress. 

And found I had no Hiding Place. 

Indignant justice stood in view. 
To Smai's fiery mount I flew. 
But Justice cry'd with frowning face, 
This mountain is no Hiding Place. 

Kre long a heav'nly voice I heard. 
And mercy's angel soon appear'd. 
He led me in a placid pace. 
To Jesus as my Hiding Place. 

On him Almighty vengeance fell. 
Which must have sunk a world to hell. 
He bore it for a sinful race. 
And thus became their Hiding Place. 
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Should seyenfold storms of thunder roll. 
And shake this globe from pole lo pole : 
No thunder bolt shall daunt my face. 
For Jesus is my Hiding Place, 

A few more rolling suns at most, 
Shall land me on fair Canaan's coast. 
Where I shall sing the song of grace. 
And see my glorious Hiding Place. 

Major Andrews remains were interred in an ope» 
field, belonging to a Mr. Mabie, in the yicioity where 
he suffered. 

The end of the year 1780 was now arriving; win- 
ter set in with great severity. The Americans, in 
addition to the inclemencies of the season, had many 
liardships to encounter. The three years, for which 
l)eriod the American troops were originally enlisted, be- 
ing expired ; and enraged at the hardships which they 
had suffered, a spirit of insurrection manifested itself: at 
first in the troops of the Pennsylvania line, which soon 
spread to the New Jersey lin^. The American gover- 
nors, well acquainted ivith the grievances endured by 
the army, wisely redressed them, and passed a gene- 
ral amnesty. The soldiers which were under the 
immediate command of general Washington also be« 
gan to betray the most alarming discontent; but 
actuated by that wisdom for which he was so con- 
spicuous, he remained in his quarters, and by his 
presence prevented their tniirmurs from breaking out 
into absolute resistance. 

Mean time the paper c^rrcncy pf the Americans 
became every hour more and more depreciated. The 
financial arrangement9 of the congress, of course fell 
into the utmost confusion : a general discredit began 
to prevail, and it was clearly perceived by the most 
intelligent members of their goi'ernment, that nothing 
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could possibly preserve tlieir affairs from utter ruin 
but a foreign loan, and that to a considerable amount* 
This they attempted with the Dutch, and by means 
of French influence, in opposition to the stadtholder 
and the British interest, it was brought into a state 
of forwardness under the negociation of a Mr. Lee, 
(formerly an alderman of London, and brother to 
the American general Lee,) agent for the congress, 
and John de Neufville, an Amsterdam merchant. 
This measure, although resorted to at a moment 
of the most distressing exigence, had been in con- 
templation ever since the year 1778, at which time 
the parties first met at Aix-la-Chapelle. It was sanc- 
tioned by Van Berkel, grand pensionary of Amster- 
dam. Provisionary articles were signed by the parties, 
and copies transmitted to America and Holland. This 
was all transacted with that secrecy, so consonant 
to the insidious policy of the Dutch, who negociated 
in that crafty manner which left them at liberty, 
according as the aifairs of America prospered or failed, 
to avow or disavow, the treaty to Great Britain. — A 
remark here must press on the minds of most readers. 
How strikingly has Providence placed before the 
world, an awful lesson on national duplicity, by 
the present humiliation of that money-loving, cunning 
people, under the French domination ! 

To ratify this nefarious bargain, Mr. Henry Laurens, 
the late president of congress, was dispatched from 
America. He embarked at Philadelphia for Holland, 
but in the progress of the voyage the vessel was 
captured by the British, and Laurens, with all his 
official documents, sent to England ; the box which 
contained the papers was thrown overboard ; but a 
loyal and determined sailor secured it from sinking. 
The name of the ship which captured Mr. Laurens 
was the Vestal, commanded by captain Keppel. He 
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was landed in Devonshire, and arrived at tbe admi- 
ralty on the 7th of October, 1780. On bis ex- 
amination he disclaimed all allegiance to Great Britain, 
and boldly avowed himself an agent and a subject* of 
the American government. 

The administration on this occasion, acted with a 
becoming spirit. The papers of Mr. LsLurtns had 
put them in full possession of the perfidy of the 
Dutch. A memorial was accordingly presented by 
the British ambassador at the Hague, requiring the 
states general to disavow the proceedings of the pen* 
sionary Van I^^rkel and his adherents, and demand- 
ing their immediate trial and punishment. The Dutch, 
conscious of their guilt, attempted to delay the busi- 
ness ; but the English ambassador was finally recalled, 
and hostilities commenced between the two nations. 

Mr. Laurens was committed to the Tower on a 
charge of high treason, but from circumstances which 
afterwards arose, never brought to trial. 

This extraordinary character was of French descent. 
His ancestors fled to America upon the revocation of 
the edict of Nantz, under Lewis XIV. They settled 
in South Carolina, in the capital of which his father 
carried on the business of a sadler, for which employ- 
ment he intended his son. Mr. Laurens was born 
in the year 1724^ his education was very limited, 
and for 3ome time he followed the business of his 
father. But, being of an aspiring turn of mind, and 
eager for the attainment of wealth, he quitted the 
business of a sadler, and commenced merchant. 
Remarkable for a rigid punctuality in all his deal- 
ings, he established a high character for integrity 
and attention to business. It is this which does every 
thing in America for the man of business: be 
became rich, and by degrees respectable. He was 
appointed a provincial colonel in the war with France, 
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and commanded an expedition against the Indians. 
At the time of passing the stamp act, he was among 
the friends of government and supported the authority 
of the parent country.* Charlestown at that time be- 
came the seat of much civil dissention ; to avoid 
taking a part in which he left America and went over 
to England. Strange to record ! it was there that all his 
principles of loyalty were shaken, and he returned to 
America a staunch and sturdy republican. 

He immediately took part with the American op. 
positionists, and professed himself a patriot, ready to 
make any sacrifice in what he termed the common 
cause^ and to defend that cause in every extremity^ 
this was in the year 1775. The Americans at that 
time were indefatigable in uniting to their side, men 
of talent, enterprize and integrity. Mr. Laurens 
possessed the very requisites which they desired to con- 
stitute a leading character, and he was accordingly 
advanced to be president of the provincial congress of 
Carolina. FrOm that province he was nominated a 
delegate to the continental congress. There he be» 
came a distinguished member, and was eventually 
appointed president of that assembly. The modera- 
tion, good sense, and ability which he displayed in 
tiiat office commanded the respect, even of the first 
men among those, who neither approved his principles, 
nor wished success to his cause. The importance to 
America of the Dutch loan, can best be estimated, by 
the congress sending such a man to transact the busi- 
ness : his capture by captain Keppel was a sore blow 
to their interests. 

It may be necessary here to rest a moqncnt, and 
notice the difference in point of humanity between 
the British government, and the American pariizans. 
With the bleeding wounds of the untimely, and remorse- 
less fate of major Andre, still fresh on recollection^ 
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the cabinet of St. James paused before they reta* 
liated on America, in the person of the late president 
of her senate (the highest officer in time of peace, 
and in war second to none but the commander in 
chief, Washington.) The shade of the murdered 
Andre seemed from the grave to cry for vengeance. — 
Yet British magnanimity, in the worth of the indi- 
vidual, ameliorated the punishment of the traitor — 
and Mr. Laurens, with his friend Turnbull,* deputy 
adjutant general of the American forces, suffered 
only a partial confinement, for deeds which would 
have doomed them to the gibbet, if not to the torture, 
under any other state. Surely the sons of many of 
the Americans must blush, for the cruel violence of 
their forc*fatbers in this unhappy contest. 

* Mr. TumbulU son to the goyernor of Connecticut, and 
deputy adjutant general to the American forces, who left 
America for France with a major Tyler, and who from thence 
came to England, was also apprehended and his papers seiaed. 
Several letters to and from his father and other persons in 
America being produced, and his conferences at Paris with 
Dr. Franklin fully established, he was committed to the New 
Prison, Clerkenwell, about a month after the commitment of 
Mr. Laurens to the Tower. 
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CHAP. XVL 

Southern Campaign under Lord Cornwallis, General 
Greene succeeds Gates in the Command of the American 
Southern army. Colonel Tarleton defeated at Cdwpens, 
Lord Camwallis crosses the Catawba. The Author*s 
Narrative of that Transaction. Colonel Webster 
joins Lord Cornwallis. They pursue Ceneral Morgan. 
Junction of the American Armies.. General Greene 

. driven out of North Carolina. Lord Cornwallis'' s 
Proclamation at Hillsborough^ General Greene re- 
crosses the Dany and again enters North Carolina. 
Lord Cornwallis retires from Hillsborough, Action 
of Guilford Court JIous^. British Army arrives at 
Wilmington, 

Quitting the affairs of the north, which were con- 
ducted by general Clinton, we shall now revert to 
events in the south under lord Cornwallis. 

The capture of Charlestown, and the reduction of 
almost all the whole of South Carolina, naturally inclined 
the British commanders to extend their views to the 
conquest of North Carolina. The Americans on their part 
saw the necessity of reinforcing the southern army ; 
and general Greene, at the recommendation of Wash- 
ington, was appointed to its command, which was trans- 
ferred to him at Charlotte by general Gates. A 
country thinly inhabited, and abounding with swamps, 
afforded every advantage to a partizan warfare over a 
large and regular army. This system was acted on by 
Greene, and accordingly general Morgan, with a nu« 

Xx 
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merous dc^acliment was clirecied to threaten the British 
|)ost at Ninety Six, on tl^e western extremity of South 
Carolina ; the main body under general Greene at the 
same time, moving on to north side of I^edee, opposite 
Cheraw-Hill. 

The British army, at that time, had marched two 
I)undred miles from the sea-coast, and was preparing 
for an inrasion of North Carolina. In order therefore 
to drive Morgan from its rear, and deter the inhabitants 
from joining his standard, lieutenant colonel Tarleton 
%v-hh six hundred men (three hundred of which were 
cavalry) proceeded against him. The engagement took 
place at Cowpens. The British, led on by the colonel 
liimself, advanced, confident of victory, with a shout, 
and poured a tremendous fire on the enemy. The 
American line gave way, and fled ; the British advanced, 
and engagied the second. At that critical moment, 
colonels Washington and Howard rallied the flyhig 
troops, and, joined by the militia, led them on to the 
support of the second line. The British were thrown 
into confusion : three hundred were killed and wounded; 
the whole 6f the artillery-men (who worked the gans) 
that did not share their fate, were taken, %vit() tiro 
three pounders. Colonel Tarleton, with about fifty of 
the cavalry, made a last, desperate^ but g4orio4i« effort: 
he charged and repulsed Washington'^ horse, ictook 
the bagg«g*e of the icorps, cut the ^krtachment who had 
it in ptKsession to pieces, destroyed the greater part, 
and retired with the rest to Hamilton's Ford.* 

This defeat (particularly tlie loss of ihe light iwfaatry) 
wa^ a severe loss to the royal camp. The prisoners 
were conveyed by forced marches to Richmond ; so 

* In lord Cornwallis'iBdbpatches to gov^ernment conceronil 
this engagement, he says, '' la justice to the detachmeot of 
the royal artillery, I must here' observe, that no terror coqW 
Hidoce trhem to ahaadon their f uat« aod they ymtt aH kill^ 
and wounded in the defence 4>f Ahem/' 
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that all attempts of the main army to re-captuire tberh 
were unavailing^ The army halted duiing two dayis 
collecting provisions, and destroying superflubtis bag- 
gage. We then marched through North Carolina, to 
the banks of the Dan, on the utmost extremities of 
the province. 

On the 1st day of F'ehruary, at day light in tfie 
morning, we were directed to cross M^Cov'^^an^s Ford, 
in order to dislodge a party of the Americans under 
the command of General Davison, which were strongly 
posted on the opposite bills. Lord Cornwallis, accord- 
ing to his usual manner, dashed first into the river, 
mounted on a very fine spirited horse, the brigade 
of guards followed, two three pounderS^nex't, the Royal 
Wdch Fuzilecrs after them. Colonel Webster had been 
previously directed to move with a strong guard divi- 
sion to Beatti«'s Ford, six miles aboVe M'Cowan's in 
order to divide the attention of the Americans. 

The place where we forded was about half a mile 
over. The enemy stood on the hills of the opposite 
shore, which were high and steep, banging over the 
river, so that they had every advantage over us, to 
facilitate their firing on those who attempted to cross 
there. Lord Cornwallis*s fine horse was wounded 
under him, but his lordship escaped unhurt. Amidst 
these dreadful oppositions, we still urged through 
this rapid stream, striving with every etfort to gain 
the opposite shore ; just in Hie centre of the river, 
the bombardier who was employed in steering one of 
the three pounders, unfortunately let go his hold of 
the helm of the gun, and being a low mtin, he was 
forced off his feet, ^nd immediately carried headlong 
down the river. At that very instant, I was bringing 
up the division that covered this gun, and cncourjiging 
the meo to hold fast by one another, and not to be 
dismayed at the enemy's fire, or from the rapidity or 

Xx 2 
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depth of tbc water, \yhich was at this place more than 
four feet deep, and very rocky at the bottom. I 
knew that if this artillery roan was either killed or 
drowned, his loss would be great indeed, a^ we had 
no roan at hand that could supply his place in working 
the gun ; this consideration darted through roy mind 
in an instant, and I was determined to save his life 
or perish in the attempt. I therefore quitted roy hold 
of the right hand man of my division, and. threw* 
myself on roy belly on the surface of the water, and 
in nine or ten strong strokes, 1 overtook him. By 
this time he was almost exhausted, having been carried 
down the stream heels over head, upwards of forty 
3'ards. I got him on his feet, and led him back in 
safety to his gun. It was very remarkable, and taken 
{^articular notice of by the British troops, that during 
this transaction not one shot was fired at lis by the 
Americans ; indeed they might have easily shot us both 
in the head, as the current of the river carried us 
very near to them. After this affair the enemy began 
again a very heavy fire upon us, nevertheless our 
divisions waded on, in a cool intrepid manner, to return 
their fire, being impossible, as our cartouch boxes 
were all tied at the back of our necks. This urged 
us on with greater rapidity, till %ve gained the opposite 
hliore, "where we were obliged to scramble up a very 
high hill under, a heavy fire; several of our men 
were killed and wounded, before we reached the sum- 
mit. The American soldiers did all that brave men 
could do, to oppose our passage across the river, 
and I believe not one of them moved from bis post, 
till we mounted the hill, and used our bayonets ; their 
general was the first man that received us cword in 
hiind, and suffered himself to be cut to pieces sooner 
than retreat ; after his death, his troops were soon 
defeated and dispersed. ^ 
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Let the reader Qiily for a moment consider what av 
situation the British troops were placed in, while thejr 
were wading over this ford, upwards of five hundred 
yards wide, up to their breast in a rapid stream, their 
knapsacks on their back, sixty or seventy rounds of 
powder and ball in each pouch, tied at the pole of 
their necks, their firelocks with bayonets, fixed on 
their shoulders, three hundred of their enemies (ac- ' 
•counted the best marksmen in the world) placed ott 
a hill as it were over their heads, keeping a con- 
tinual and very heavy fire upon them. 

Yet such was the resolution with which they en- 
countered the danger, and such the determined regu- 
larity which was observed, that only one officer, 
(lieutenant colonel Hall) and three privates were killed^ 
and thirty six wounded. A striking instance of what 
may be effected in situations, deemed by m^any as 
invincible impediments to the progress of ah army, by 
coolness, courage, and resolution. It may be necessary 
to mention, that lord Cornwallis's horse, though he was 
shot in the water, did not fall until he reached the 
shore. General Leslie's horses were carried down the 
river ; and such was the rapidity of the stream, that 
brigadier general O'Hara's horse rolled with him dowm 
the current, for near forty yards. ' 

Lord CornwalHs'^ division having made good the 
dangerous passage of the Catawba, landed, and the 
23d regiment, with the cavalry under colonel Tarleton, 
set out in pursuit of the militia. Intelligence berng 
gained that the American militia had rendezvoused kt 
Tarrant's Tavern, ten miles from Beattie's Ford, the 
23d regiment halted half way, and the colonel pro- 
ceeded with the cavalry alone. About five hundred 
were then prepared to receive him, who wero imme- 
diately ^charged, their centre broken through, fifty, 
killed and the rest dispersed. The gallantry of thde 
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actions made auch an impres^an on tbe infaabitands? 
diad the troops made their way mthoiit mokstaiioD 
to the Yadkin^ notwithstanding the inreterale prtjn^ 
^ice which this part of North Carolina bore to the 
British name. General Greene's plan of waitiof till 
Huger and Williams joined him, was thas cmm^ 
pletely frustrated, tbe troops at the different fords 
wei'e withdrawn y and Morgan began a precipitate 
retreat to the Yadkin. 

Meantime cblonel Webster's division passed Bei^ie's 
Ford, on the Catawba, and joincid that of kffd 
Cornwallis on the road to Sahsbory. Tbcy imtae^ 
diatety began to pursue Morgan ; but he reached 
the Trading Ford, and passed the Yadkin, with the 
loss of his baggage, which the flight of the riffle 
into left in possession of the king's troops. A 
heavy rain which fell during the night, rendered 
the fords impassible, and so swelled the riter, that 
general Morgan having secured all the boats and flats 
on the opposite shorci, tbe pursuit was rendered impos- 
sible, except by marching up the western banks of 
the Yadkin, and passing by the shsdlow fords near 
its source. This gave time for the junction of tbe 
the American armies. In this situation, it was the 
aim of lord Cornwallis to get between tbe American 
army and Virginia, and thereby cot oflF general 
Greene's retreat to that place. His lordship was, by 
some means, misled by false information rektive to 
the lower fords being impassible, and began bis 
march to the upper fords of the Dan. Of this, 
general Greene took advantage, and by a rapid 
flight, reached Boyd's and Irwine's Ferries, and pamd 
the river i but so closely was be pursued by his 
lordship, that the last division had scarcely crossed, 
when the British reached the opposite banks. The 
difBcuIties and hardships which the troops endured 
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in this inefTectual pursuit, were sustained with an 
beroisiB that was inspired by the idea of termt* 
nating the contest in this part by one decisive 
blow, which certainly would have been done^ bat 
for the mistake relative to tiie fords. General Greene 
having thus raade his escape from North Carolioa 
lord Comwallis returned to Hillsborough^ where he 
erected the royal standard , and issued a proclamatioii 
inviting all the loyal inhabitants to join hisn. 

General Greene receiving intelligence of this, and 
dreading the consequences, took the daring measure 
of again crossing the Dan, with the legion of eolo* 
nel Lee, and returning to North Carolina. 

A transaction here forces itself on record, more 
foul, inhuman and abominable than any thing which 
took place during the war. The loyalists oa the 
branches of Haw River, having risen in .numbersy 
lieutenant colonel Tarleton was dispatjched to forward 
their organization, and give them succour. Colooei 
Lee was sent with his legion to counteract the mea- 
sure. On the 25th of February, the assembled loy<^ 
alists were proceeding in a body to the staiKlard of 
Tarleton, when they were met in a narrow lane by 
his legion. They mistook the American cavalry for 
TarletoB^s dragoons, and were surrounded before tbejr 
perceived their error. In this situation they imme- 
diately begged for quarter; but the relentless Ame- 
rican refused it, and in the very act of supplicating 
mercy, two or three hundred were inhumanly but-, 
cbered. — ^When did such a deed as this stain the 
British arms^ Had twenty Americans thus fsiikti, 
bow would the pages of Ramsay, Belsbasa, and tke 
other republican historians have foamed with the cliarges 
of murder, massacre, blood, and malice!!!! How&ret 
the historian may weep over the record, this is a 
specimen of republican mercy, a3. horrible as it is true*. 
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Such was the scarcity of provisions at Hillsborough, 
that it was found impossible to Support the army in 
that place. They were even obliged to kill some of 
their best draft horses. They therefore passed the 
•Haw, and encaodped in Allamauce Creek. This 
movement much dispirited the loyalists, and raised 
the drooping hopes of the Americans. As the British 
retired, Greene advanced^ crossed the Ha\v, and posted 
himself .between Troublesome Creek and llcedy Fork, 
carefully changing his position every night, to avoid an 
engagement. In this situation, lord Comwallis gave 
orders to beat up the American posts at Reedy Fork, 
in order to compel them to a greater distance, or 
perhaps allure Greene, who lay in the direction of 
Guildford Court-House, to a general engagement. E^rly- 
in tlie morning of the 6th of March, the army 
passed Allamance Creek, and marched towards Reedy 
Fork. The Americans were not unapprised of the 
movement, and* hastily retreated across the Fork. 
General Greene instead of marching to their assist* 
ance, abandoned them to their fate. At WedzelPs 
Mill, they were overtaken by. lieutenant colonel Web» 
ster, and numbers fell. The supplies and reinforce- 
fn^nts which Greene anxiously expected, arrived at 
last, under Lawson, Butler, and Eaton, with the 
North Carolina militia, from the frdntiers, commanded 
by Campbell and Preston, making his numbers in 
the whole upwards of 'five thousand men. 

Thus reinforced, he determined to offer h>rd Com- 
wallis battle. He re-passed the Haw, and marched to 
Guildford Court-House, but twelve miles from the 
British army, at the Quakers' meeting house in the 
forks of Deep River. 

On the 15th of March, about four miles from 
Guildford, the engagement began ; colonel Tarleton 
led on the British advance. The Americans were 
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Qomtnancled by general Lee, who behaved with the 
most undaunted brarerv, and maintained himself' 
against the mo9t formidable opposition, tintit the 23d 
regiment adrancing to the support of Tarleton, 
com petted him to gire way. Greene formed his 
order of battle on a commanding seite. It consisted 
of three hues. Two brigades of the North Carolina 
uiihtia flanked by a wood, composed the first. That 
of Virginia, commanded by Stepliens and Lawson, 
formed the second. These were compleatly encom- 
passed ir> the wood, three hundred yards in tlie 
rwe of the first. Foiir hundred yards behind them, 
in open ground, near the Court House, the third 
was formed, consisting of two brigades of continental 
troops. Two corps of observation were placed on 
the right and left fianlcs ; the one commanded by colo- 
nel Washington, the other by colonel Lee. The 
British advance was formed by a colutnif of royal 
artillery, under the command of lieutenant Macleod ; 
and the disposition of the main attaclc was as fol- 
lows: the 7 1st, tiie regiment of Bose, commanded 
by general Leslie, and the 1st battalion of guards, 
colonel Norton, formed the right line ; the 23d and 
33d led on by colonel Webster, and supported by 
brigadier general O'Hara, and the grenadiers and 2d 
battalion of guards, constituted the left; corps of 
observation, light infantry of the guards, and yagers, 
on the left of the artillery, and the cavalry in 
column behind on the road. 

These masterly dispositions preluded one of the 
most signal battles ever gained by British valour. 
The details are so accurately laid down by Stedman, 
who had every opportunity of ascertaining even the 
minutest circumstance, that it may be belter to quote- 
his account of it, than by aiming at originality, 

Y V 
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fall short of the particulars. ^' This disposition be* 
iug made, the line received orders to advance, and 
moved forward with that steady and guarded, bat 
firm and determined resolution whcih discipline alone, 
can confer. It has been remarked by an eye-wit- 
ne^,* that *' the order and coolness of that part 
of Webster's brigade which *1idvanced across the open 
ground, exposed to the enemy's fire, could not be 
sufficiently extolled." At the distance of one hun- 
dred and ,f9rty yards they received the enemy's first 
fire, but continued to advance unmoved. When 
arrived at a nearer and more convenient distance, 
they delivered their own fire, and rapidly charged 
with their bayonets : the enemy did not . wait the 
shocks but retreated behind their second line. In 
other ps^rts of the line the British troops behaved, 
with equal gallantry, and were not le$» successful. 
The second line of the enemy made a braver and- 
stouter resistance than the first. Posted in the woods, 
and covering themselves with trees, |hey kept up for. 
a considerable time /i ga^Uing fire, which did great 
execution. At length, however, they were compelled 
to retreat, and fall hack upon the continentals. In 
this severe conflict the whole of the British infantry 
were engaged. General Leslie, from the great extent 
of the enemy's front, reaching far beyond his right, 
had been very early obliged to bring forward the 1st 
battalion of the. guards, appointed for his reserve, 
and form it into. line ; and lieutenant colonel Webster, 
finding the left of the 33d regiment exposed to a 
heavy fire from the right wing of the enemy, which 
greatly out-flanked him, changed its front to the 
left, and the ground become vacant by this move-. 
ment, wasj iromediatqly occupied by general O'Hara^ 

* Lieutenant colonel Tarletoa. 
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^ith the grenadiers, and 2d battalion of the guards. 
Webster moving to the left ^itb the 33d reginrient, 
supported by the light infantry of the guards, * and 
the yagers, routed and put to flight the right wing 
of the enemy, and in his progress, after two severe 
-struggles, gained the right of the continentals ; but 
the superiority of tlieir numbers, and the weigfct of 
their fire obliged him, separated as be was frotn the 
British line, to re-cross a ravine, and occupy am 
advantageous position on the opposite bank, until 
he could iiear of the progress of the king^s troops 
on the right. The British line being so thuch ex. 
tended to the right and left, in order to shew a front 
equal to the enemy, was unavoidably broken into 
intervals in the pursuit of the first and second 
American lines ; some parts of it being more ad^ 
ranced than others, in consequence of the different 
'degrees of resistance that had been met with-, or of 
other' impediments arising from the thickness of the 
woods, and the inequality of the ground. The 
whole, however, moved forward ; and the second 
battalion of the guards, coDnmanded by the honor- 
able colonel Stuart, was the first that reached the 
open ground at Guildford Court House. Impatient to 
^signalize themselves, they immediately attacked a 
body of continentlils, greatly superior in numbers, 
that was seen formed oil the left of the road, routed 
them and took their cannon, being two six-poun- 
ders ; but pursuing them with too much ardour and 
impetuosity towards the wood on their rear, were 
thrown into confusion by a -heavy fire received from 
a body of continentals, who were yet unbroken, and 
being instantly charged by Washington's dragoons, 
were driven back with great slaughter^ and the loss 
of the cannon that had been taken. Lieutenant 
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.Macleod, adrancidg along the road with the royal 
artillery 9 had by this time reached the open ground. 
By a spirited and well-directed cannonade he checked 
the pursuit of the Americans. Fortunately alsoy the 
71st regiment, belon<;ing to general Leslie's division^ 
was seen emerging from tiie woods on the right, and 
the 23d not long afterwards, made its appearance on 
the left. To the right and left of these regiments, 
general O'Hara, although severely wounded, relied 
with much gallantry and great expedition, the re- 
mains of the 2d battalion of the guards; and the 
Americans were quickly repulsed and put to Sight, 
with once more the loss of the two six-pounders: 
two other six*p6unders were also taken, being all 
(he artillery which they had in the field, and two 
ammunition waggons. The 71st pushed forward to 
an eminence at the Court House, on the left flank 
of the continentals. Lieutenant colonel Webster again 
advanced across the ravine, defeated the corps tbat 
waa opposed to him, and connected himself with 
the centre of the British line. The continentals of 
the American army being now driven from their 
ground, as well as the militia, a general retreat 
took place ; but it was conducted with order and 
regularity. The 2Sd and list, with part of the 
cavalry^ were at first sent in pursuit of the enemy, 
but afterwards received orders to return. It is pro- 
bable that, as the British commander became more 
acquainted with all circumstances of the action, and 
the number of the killed and wounded, he found it 
necessary to countermand his orders, and desiiit from 
the pursuit. The action being now ended in the 
centre and left of the British line, a firing was still 
heard on the right, where . general Leslie with tbe 
1st battalion of the guards and the regiment of Bose, 
had been greatly impeded in advancing, by the ex. 
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ssive thickness of the woods, which rendered theli^ 
.yonets of little use. Tb^ broken corps of the 
lemy were thereby encouraged to make frequent stands, 
id to throw in an irregular fire 4 so that this part of 
c British line was at times warmly engaged in front, 
mk, and rear, with som^ of the ejiiemy that had been 
•uted in the first attack, and with part o£ tiie extrem- 
ity of their left wino^, vyhich, by the closeness of 
le woods, had been passed unseen. 
'^ At one period of the action the first battalion of 
le guards was completely broken. It had suffered 
reatly in ascending a woody height to attack the 
icond line of the Americans, strongly posted upon 
le top of it, who, availing themselves of the advan* 
Lges of their situation, retired, as soon as they had 
ischarged their pieces, behind the brow of the hill, 
hich protected them from the i»hot of the guards, 
id returned as soon as they b»d loaded, and were 
7ain in readiness to fire. Notwithstanding the dis- 
dvantage under which the attack was made, the guards 
cached the sumdiit of the eminence, and put this part 
f the American line to flight : but no sooner was it 
one, than another line of the Americans presented 
:self to view, extending far beyond the right of the 
uards, und inclining towards their Bank, so as almost 
9 encompass them. , The ranks of the guards had 
een thinned in ascending the ^height, and a number 
f the officers had fallen : captain Maitland^ yfho at 
bis time received a wound, retired to the rear, and 
laving had his wound dressed, returned immediately 
o join the battalion of guards to which he belonged. 
Some of the men, too, from superior exertions, had 
eachcd the summit of the eminence sooner than others ; 
o that the battalion was not in regular order when 
t received the fire of the third An^erican line. The 
tnemy's fire being repeated and continued, and, from 
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the great extent of their line, being poured in not 
only on the front but flank of the battalion, completed 
its confusion and disorder, and notwithstanding every 
exertion made by the remaining officers, it was at 
last entirely broken. Fortunately, at .this time, the 
Hessian regiment of Bose, commanded by lieutenant 
colonel de Bury, which had hitherto suffered but little, 
was advancing in firm and compact order on the left 
of the guards, to attack the enemy. Lieutenant colonel 
Norton thought the fortunate arrival of the regiment 
of Bose presented a favorable opportunity for forming 
again bis battalion, and requested the Hessian lieu- 
tenant-colonel to* wheel his regiment to the right, 
and cover the guards, whilst their officers endeavoured 
to rally them. The request was imnqediatcly and roost 
gallantly complied with ; and, under the cover of the 
jBre of the Hessians, the exertions of lieutenant colooel 
Norton, and his few remaining officers, were at last 
successful in restoring order. The battalion, being 
again formed, instantly moved forward to joiii the 
Hessians : the attack was renewed, and the enemf 
were defeated. But here the labours of this part of 
Hie line did not yet cease. No sooner had the guard* 
and Hessians defeated the enemy in front, than tbej 
found it necessary to return and attack another body 
of them that appeared in the rear ; and in this maimer 
they were obliged to traverse the siaime grouiid in 
various directions, before the enemy were complete!; 
put to the rout. The firing beard on the right, after 
the termination of the action in the centre, and oo 
the left, induced lord CornwaUis to detaoh Tarlctoo, 
with part of the cavalry, to gain intelligence of wbit 
was doing in that quarter, and to know whether general 
Leslie wanted assistance. But before Tarleton's arrini 
on the right, the affair was over, * and the British 
troops were standing with ordered arms ; all resistance 
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having ceased on the part of the Americans, except 
from a few hardy rifflemen, who lurking behind trees, 
occasionally fired their pieces, but at such a distance 
as to do no mischief. These colonel Tarleton, when 
requested, readily undertook to disperse with his cavalry, 
and rushing forward under cover of a getieral voHey^ 
of musquetry from the guards and the regiment of 
Bose, quickly performed what was expected of him. 
In this affair colonel Tarleton himself received a slight 
wound, but the rest of his corps returned unhurt. 

" In this battle tlie British troops obtained a victory 
most honorable and glorious to themselves, but in itsr 
consequences, of iio real advantage to the cause in which* 
they were engaged. They attacked, and defeated an 
armv of more than tliree times their number,^ not taken 
by surprise, but formed in regular order of battle, 
and ready to engage; an army too, that is allowed 
on all hands to have been strongly and judiciously 
posted, on ground chosen wjth care, and most excel- 
lently adapted, to the nature of the troops that occupied 
It. The resistance of the enemy was in proportion to 
the advantages they possessed ^ nor did they yield, but 



. * By the return of the adjutant of the day, it appears that 
the British troops engaged in the action, amounted to fourteen 
hundred forty five. Ihe cavalry are not included in this' 
return, and indeed they were not engaged, except for an 
instant oq the right, after the action in the centre, and on 
the left, was oyer. The Americans were generally supposed 
to amount to seven thousand men, and a letter, found in the 
pocket of one of tbeir Serjeants that was slain, specifies seven- 
thousand to be the number of their army : but Gordon in 
his history, who appears to have tai^n their numbers, from, 
official documents, states them to be fourteen hundred and uim;ty 
eontinentaU, and two thousand seven hundred and fifty three 
militia; in all,- four thousand two hundred and forty three 
foot soldiers, and two hundred cavalry. But he seems not 
to have ificluded the back woods men, under Campbell and 
Preston ; so that their who]e number probably exceeded seven 
^ousa«^ men. 
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with extreme reluctance. Even the militia, eneoanseA 
by their position, fought with bravery, and greatly 
weakened the British line before it reached the Con- 
tinentals. The Virginia militia, who composed the 
second American line, did not quit their ground, it is 
said until their commander, seeing them no longer able 
to withstand the attack of re^Iar troops, and ready 
to be overpowered, gave orders for a retreat. A vic- 
tory atcbieved under such disadvantages of numbers 
and ground, was of the most honorable kind, and placed 
the bravery and discipline of tbe troops, beyond all 
praise; but the ex pence at which it was obtained ren- 
dered it of no utility. 

'^ Before the provincials -finally retreated, more than 
•ne third of all the British troops engaged had ^len. 
Tbe whole loss, according \x> tbe official returns, attooot^ 
ed to five hundred and thirty two: of these ninetf 
three were killed in the action, four hundred and thir- 
teen were wounded, and twenty six missing. Amongst 
the killed were the honorable lieutenat Qolonel Stuart 
of the guards, lieutenant 0*Hara of the royal artillery, 
brother of the brigadier, lieutenant Robinson of tbe 
S3d regiment, ensign Talbot of the 33d, and ensign 
Grant of the 71st; amongst the wounded, were- bri- 
gadiers general O^Hara, and Howard ; lieutenant coloneli 
Webster, and Tarleton ; captains Swanton, SchutSf 
Alaynard, Goodricke, lord Dunglass, Maitland, Peter, 
Wilmousky, and Eichenbrodth ; lieutenants Salvin, Win- 
yard, Schewener, and Graise; ensigns Stuart^ Kelly> 
Gore, Hughes, and De Troot; and adjutant Colgnboon, 
and Fox.' 

The loss of tbe Americans in this action lias been 
variously estimated, and does not appear to hav^ been 
{ully ascertained. If we are to credit their official 
returns, their whole loss in killed and wounded, si 
well of militia as continentals, did not exceed tfv 
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hundred and fifty men. But, hy lord Cornwallis's 
dispatches, it appears that between two and three hundred 
of their dead, were found upon the field, after the 
action; ai>d if w« profnofftion* ifateiv wounded according 
to the number ef the slain, theiv whole loss in killed 
and wouttde4„ n^ust bava greatly exceeded that of the 
British, troops. The number of those who weye naiasing, 
according ta their own returns, was confessedly great ; 
but as the Bviiiaili tvoofis. took but few prisonens, is 
is probable that the p^veatest pari of the missing, con. 
sisted of nailitia, who, escaping from the actren, fled 
to their own houses, and did hot afterwards return. 

*' The wounded of both ariaies w«ve colleeted by the 
Bpilisb, as cxpodttiottsly as poiisibie after thja action : 
il was, hawevev, a servioe tb^^ required botk timet aud 
cave, a» fvon the aatura q€ the acjtion, tkey lay dis«> 
persad ovev a great extent of groutidu £vQry assistanet 
was fuyniiiked to th<eul^ th^A ki the than cifiQuaastanQes 
et tka avmjT could ha ^fl^d^d ; bul^ un fortunately thfi 
army was destitute of teiMi^^ aov was theuna a ^ufigi^t • 
fHsmber of houses noar the field of battle to rcceiTt 
the wouaded. Tbe Bri^isk army bad marebed several 
milbs on the morning af the day on which they came to 
action. They had ne furovislooa of any kind whatever 
on that day, aof until bi^tween three and foUr in tl^ 
ftf^emoea of tka siicceeding day, and th^n but ascantjr 
aliowance, not exceeding an^ quaiftar of a pound of 
flower, ao^ the same (quantity of vary lean beef. The 
ffHgfat of th9 day on which the action happaned was 
remarkable for its darkness,, accompanied with rain, 
wbieb feU io- torrents. Near fifty of tha wounded,, it 
is said, sinking under tbeir aggravated miseries, expired 
before morning. The cries of the woundsd, and dying 
who remained en the field of action during tlie night, 
aaeeedad all description. Such a compbgaiod 9Q«yD« of 
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liorror and distress, it is hoped, for tlje sake of humanitj, 
rarely occurs, even in a military life. 

What loads of mangled flesh and limbs 
(A dismal carnage !) bath'd in reeking gore. 
Lay welt'ring on the ground ; while flitting life. 
Convulsed, the nerves^ still shivering^^ nor had lost 
All taste of pain ! Here an old vet'ran lies 
Defurni*d with years, and scar8> and groans aloud 
Torn with fresh wounds ; but inward vitals firm 
Forbid the soul's remove, and chain it dowa 
By the h^d laws of nature, to sustain 
Long torment ; his wild eye balls roll ; his teetb^ 
Gnashing with anguish, chide his ling'ring fate, 

** History, perliaps, does not furnish a similar instance of 
a battle gained under all the disadvantages W4th which tfas 
British trooj)s, (assisted b}* a reghnent of Hessians, and 
some Yagers,) had to contend against, at Guilford Court 
House. Nor is there,- perhaps, on the records of his- 
tory, an instance of a battle fought with more deter- 
mined perseverance than was shewn by the British 
troops on that memorable day. The battles of Cressy> 
of Poictiers, and of Agincourt, the glory of our owa 
country, and the admiration of ages, had io each of 
them, either from particular local situation^ or other 
for tu Date and favorable circumstances something in i 
dcgnjc to counter-balance the disparity of numbers; 
line, tiuio, place, and numbers, all united against tbt 
Criti>h. TIte American general bad chosen his ground} 
Yvhic'h was strong, commanding, and advantageous; be 
h'j.d time not only to make his disposition, but to send 
away his ha^^gage, and every incumbrance. His cannoB 
h.\id iiis troops, in numbers far exceeding the British, 
wjre Jvawii out in readiness to commence the actioD, 
wh.n lord Cornv\ai!is approaclied to attack bim." 

General Greene fled to Reedy Fork Creek, where, 
\\\wn lie had j)asscd the river, he baited on tbe opposite 
b:.iiLs to collect his stragglers. When be bad pardj 
accomplished this^ he pu:>hed on to Troublesome Creek, 
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about twelve miles further. Lord Cornw^llis, (from the 
army being in want of provisions, and its several othcj. 
distresses,) found it would be inadvisable to pursue the 
fugitives. It on the other hand became indispensably 
necessary to move towards some place where supplies 
might be obtained. Accordingly about seventy wounded 
were left at the Quaker's meeting house, under pro- 
tection of a flag of truce, and the army slowly retired to 
Cross Creek. 

It was part of lord Cornwallis's plan for the opera- 
tion in the north, that colonel Balfour, the com- 
mandant at Charlestown, should dispatch a force by 
water, sufficient to take Wilmington, as a post of 
communication, and a medium of obtaining supplies. 
This* service was executed by major Craig in tlie 
end of January, and put in a proper state of defence. 
Wilmington lies near the mouth of Cape Fear River ; 
and Cross Creek (a settlement of loyal Highlanders) 
is on a branch of it, about one hundred miles up 
the country. From thence it was expected the army 
would obtain supplies, and it was moreover admirably 
adapted, from its central situation, as a rallying 
point for those who were well affected to the royal 
cause. Lord Cornwallis began his march from Guild- 
ford. Court House by issuing a proclamation, inviting if 
the loyal to his standard, and offering pardop to i 
those who should return to their allegiance. His / 
lordship then proceeded by slow marches to Cross ' 
Creek ; general Greene following him as far as Ram- 
aey's Mill, on. Deep River. Nothing but slight occa- 
sional skirmishes ensued during the march. On hi^ 
arrrival at the Creek, every hope was disappointed. 
Four days forage could not be had in twenty miles, all 
communication, with Wilmington from the narrowness of 
the river, was impracticable, and the scattered inhabi- 
tants on its lofty banks were irreconcilably hostile. The 
troops therefore begi^n their march to Wilmington^ at 
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wTiicli p1:ic« t'hey arrived on t"he 7th of April. t>aring 
these toilsome movements, the British army sustained 
an almost irreparable loss, by the deaths of colonel 
Webster* of the 33d, captains Schutz and TVIaynard of 
the guards, and captain Wilmouski and ensign De 
Trott of the regiment of Bose. Tliey all received 
their mortal wounds at Guildford Court House. Of 
colonel Webster's great military talents and virtues, 
mention at large has already been made in this 
Journal; but " the S3^mpathetic manner in which 
lord Cornwallis communicated to the Rev, Dr. Webster, 
iof Edinburgh, the intelligence of his son's death, is at 
once a proof of his lordship** goodness of heart, bis ten- 
der sensibility, and of the high estimation in which be 
held the deceased. The following is a copy of his letter 

on that occasion :*^ 

Wihnington, April ^5, 1781. 

•^^ t)ear Sir — ^It gires tne great concern to tindertakft 
ft task which is itcft only a bitter renewal of my ow« grief| 
'but mast be a violent shock to an aflpectionate panecit. 

"*^ You have for your support, the as&istaiKe of reli* 
gion, good sense, and the experience of the iinceit<aiii<y 
bf human happiness. You have for your satisfactioa, 
that your son fell noWy i« the cause of his country, 
bonored and lamented by aH iris fdtow soldiers ; that he 
fed a life of 'honor and virtue, which must secure him 
everlasting happiness. When tlie kee« aeimbility of tie 
passions begins to subsHle, these •considerations wJH give 
you real comfort. 

^^ That the Almighty may give yoa fortitude to htm 
this severest of trials, is the earnest wish rf ywir coDh> 
panion in affliction, awS iubst faithful servant, 

" CcWtK WILLIS.** 

* It was reported in the army, that when lord Corawallit 
received the news of colonel Webster's death, his lordship wai 
struck whb such pangent sorrow, that tirrnmg hhnself, lie 
l«M)ked ton his swovd, aad vmphftticailjr ^aclMaedj ^ 1 iiaft 
lost my scabbard.'' 
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As \\fe Author belonged to colonel Webster's brig^ e, 
he is etiabled, l[and the Reader will hatorally expect it 
from him,) to state some circumstances unnoticed 
by any historian, from his own personal obserratitjn. 
After the brigade formed across the open ground, tht5 
colonel rode on to the firont, and gave the wiord y*^Charge.^^ 
Instantly the movement was made, , in excellent order, 
in a smart run, with arms charged: when arrived within 
forty yards of the enemy^s line, it was pefteived that 
their whole force hiad their arms presented, and resting 
on a rail fence, the common partitions in America. They 
were taking aim with the nicest precision. 



'' Twixt host and host but narrow space was left^ 
*' A dreadful interval, and, front to front, 
'*' Presented, «too<l in terrible array.** 



At this awful period a genera! pause took place; both 
parties surveyed each other for the moment with the 
most anxious suspense. Nothing speaks, the general more 
than seizing on decisive moments: colonel Webster 
rode forward in the front of the 23d regiment,' ami 
said, with more than even his usual commanding voice 
(which was well known to his Brigade,) ^* Come on 
my brave Fuzileers!'^ This operated like an inspiring 
voice, they rushed forward amidst the enemy's fire ; 
dreadful was the havoc on both sides. 



*^ AmaaMig scene ! 
What showers of morUl hail ! What ilaky fires !*• 

At last the Americans gave way, and the brigade 
iKivanced, to the attack of their second line. Here the 
Conflict became still mofe fierce. Before it was oorn- 
ptetely routed, where I ^ood, {it is not from egotism^ 
but to be the better nnderstood, that I here, without 
breaking the thnead of |)recision, assuiaie the first person) 
I observed an American officer attempting to fly. I 
immediately darted after him, bat be perceiving my intea* 
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tion to capture him, fled with the -utmost speed. I 
pursued, and was gaining on him, when, hearing a con- 
fused noise on mv left, I observed several bodies of 
Americans drawn up within the distance of a few yards. 
Whoever has been in an engagement well knows that, 
in such moments all fears of death are over. Seeing one 
of the guards among the slain, where I stood, 1 stop, 
ped and replenished my own pouch with the car- 
tridges that remained in his; during the time I was 
thus employed, several shots were fired at me; but 
not one took efiect. Glancing my eye the other way, 
I saw a conipany of the guards advancing to attack 
these parties. The Header may perhaps be surprised 
at the bravery of troops, thus with calm intrepidity 
attacking superior numbers, when formed into separate 
bodies, and all acting together ; but I can assure him 
this instance was not peculiar ; it frequently occurred 
in the British army, during the American war. It was 
impossible to join this company, as several of the Ame- 
rican parlies lay between me and it. I had no time 
for deliberation. How to act I knew not. On the 
instant, however, I saw lord Cornwallis riding across the 
clear ground. His lordship was mounted on a dragoon's 
horse (his own having been shot;) the saddle-bags were 
under the creature's belly, which much retarded his 
progress, owing to the vast quantity of underwood that 
was spread over the ground ; his lordship was evidently 
unconscious of his danger. I immediately laid bold of 
the bridle of his horse, and turned bis head. I then 
mentioned to him, that if his lordship had pursued thcw 
same direction, he would in a few momenls have been 
surrounded by the enemy, and, perhaps, cut to pieces 
or captured. I continued to run along side of the 
horse, keeping the bridle in my hand, until his lordship, 
gained the 23d regiment, which was at thai time drawn 

up in the skirt oiithe woods.' 

■ 
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CHAP. XVII. 



General Greene marches back to South Carolina. Sur^ 
render of several British Posts. Camden evacuated. 
Ninety 'Six invested. Surrender of Augusta. Greene 
repulsed with loss at Ninety-Six. Lord Rawdon forces 
Greene to retreat. Ninety^Six evacuated. Action 
Mt' Eutaws. 



It was the intention of lord Cornwallis to have moved 
on to Camden, to obtain supplies, and messengers were 
accordingly dispatched to lord Rawdon , but unhappily 
they never reached his lordship. The intelligence that 
Greene bad marched to attack lord Rawdon, and that 
probably the fate of Camden was already decided, in- 
clined his lordship to pursue a different direction, and 
the army set out for Virginia, to join general Arnold. 

An able and heroic defence of Camden was niade by 
lord Rawdon, and Greene was compelled, after suffer* 
ing severely front a sortie made by the garrison, to 
retreat to Rugeley's mills, about twelve miles distant. 

Amidst all this display of British valour, the presence 
of an American army, although retreating before the 
king's troops, occasionally harassed them severely, by 
acting in small parties, and this produced the open 
avowal of disaffection among the inhabitants. Fort 
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Watson, a British post on the San tee river^. was lur- 
rendered to Lee and Marion. Colonel Watson, however, 
ivith a detachment of five hundred men, notwithstanding 
every obstacle, made his way through the country, and 
reinforced lord Rawdon at Camden. 

With this accession of strength, his lordship attempted 
once more to bring' genera) Greene to an engagement 
but he fled before him. The universal disaffection of 
the Americans in this part, determined lord Rawdon to 
contract the limits of the British posts, by abandoning 
Camden : the stores not removable, were destroyed, an^ 
the army retired to Monk's Corner, for the greater 
safety of Charlestown. In consequence of this move* 
meht. Fort Motte was surrendered to Lee and Marioo, 
Orangebuxgh to Sumpter, and Forte Granby to Lee 
atone. 

Flushed with these partial successes, the American 
commander, began his operations on the western fron- 
tiers. Lee and Pickens formed a junction, and the two 
commanders sat down before Augusta, whicji was defen4ed 
by lieutenant colonel Brown, with all his former gal- 
lantry when Clarke besieged it. But at length, after 
a brave defence, it was surrendered to the Americans gn 
the fifth of June. 

These disasters to the royal cause were in q, great 
tneasure ascribable to the British officers, commanding 
at the different posts, being ignorant of each othejrs 
operations, by the vigilance of the disaffected inhabitants^ 
who intercepted almost all their letters, dispatcher, &q. 
Thus the orders sent from Charlestown,^ and also bj 
lord Rawdon, for the evacuation of Ninety-Six, never 
reached lieutenant colonel Cruger, and he acted, on 
local circumstances only, and accordingly fortified the 
place instead of evacuating it. In this situation it was 
Invested by general Greene. During the course of 
tbtt siege, wljich w€s carried on with a fury almost 
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ttmounling to desperation by the Americans, that in- 
open day they attempted to set fire to the abbatis 
with lighted combustibles. And colonel Lee had the 
ineanness and inhumanity to march the British prisoner* 
be brought with him from Fort Augusta in full sight 
of the garrison, accompanied by music, playing Yankee- 
tuneS) and preceded by a British standard reversed. 

At length the garrison became much distressed for 
Want of water. Their only supply depended on tha 
negroes, who were sent out at night naked, andwhos^ 
colour, in darkness, rendered them objects not distin* 
guishable by the Americans. 

Thus dreadfully circumstanced, the British com- 
ttiander did not despair. He still depended on relief 
from lord Ravvdon. Not were his hopes in vain. A 
brave and determined American, loyalist, in mid day 
rode through the American picquets, notwithstanding 
their fire, and delivered a verbal message from his 
lordship, ** that he had passed through Orangeburgh, 
end was in full march to raise the siege.*' How this ; 
operated on a British garrison^ need not be recorded. , 
Three Irish regiments had arrived at Charlestown^ • 
tvhich placed that capital in a state of security, ai|d 
left his lordship at liberty to attempt the relief of 
Ninety-Six. With the flank companies of these regiments 
and the army from Monk's Corner, he began his march 
in a direction to get bet\yeen general Greene and his; 
force on the Congaree* General Greene was. not un« 
apprized of this intended relief, and as a last sani - 
desperate effort, attempted to take the place by stornp. 
In the morning of the ISth 6f June, a heavy cannonade 
was begun from all the American batteries: at noon 
two parties advanced under cover of the trenches vviiich 
approached nearest to the works, and made lodgements 
in the ditch : these were immediately followed by otjier " 
parties with book& to draw down the sand bags, and 
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tools to reduce the parapet. The rifflemc!*, in the 
mean time, posted on their battery, were ready to take 
aim at every British soldier that appeared; and the 
Virginia and Maryland brigades, having manned the 
lines of the third parallel, fired from them by platoons. 
The right flank of the enemy was exposed to the fire 
of a 'three pounder, as well as to that of the block 
houses in the village; and major Greene, who com- 
nlHihded in the Star, with much honor to himself, and 
benefit to tlie service, from the beginning of the siege, 
had his detachment ready to receive them on the pa- 
rapet with bayonets and spears. As the main body of the 
American army dtdnot advance beyond the third parallel, 
and was contented with supporting the parties in the. 
ditch, by an incessant fire from the trenches, the gar- 
rison determined to pat a speedy period to the assault 
by an effort of gallantry which confounded the enemy. 
Two parties of thirty men each, one under captain 
CompbeFI of the New Jersey volunteers, and the other 
under captain French of Delancy*s, issued from the 
•ally port in the rear of the Star, entered the ditch j. 
and taking opposite directions, charged the Americaof 
who had made the lodgement with such impetuosity, 
that they drove every thing before them, until they 
met itt the opposite quarter. The bayonet being the 
only weapon used, the carnage was great: even the 
American accannts admit, that two thirds of their 
people who entered the ditch, were either killed or 
woufrdcd. General Greene, seeing it useless any longer 
to continue so hopeless an attempt, called off his troops, 
and in the evening of the following day, finally raised 
tlie siege. His baggage having be^n previously sent 
off, his army marched with great expedition, and on 
the 20th crossed the Saluda. The loss of the enemy, 
during" the siege, according to their own accounts 
amovrnted to one hundred and sixty six men^inclading one 
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colDnd^ three captains, and five Ueu^nants :• but as ^he 
loss of the tnilkia, who, it is said, on this occasion 
bore the proportion of three to one of the *troops, in 
the pay of congress, was not included in their returns, ^ 
their total :k)ss BRist have been much ,great^r. Thjic . 
of the garrison amounbed to tfirenty-spven J^illed, and , 
fiftyweight wounded."* 

The following day lord Rawdoa arrived befone the. 
place, and without delay, in tlie evening, in defiance, 
of lieat nni fatig«ie, set> out in pursuit ^f Greene, who ^ 
fled b^ore bim with the vtrnc^ precipitancy. The* 
fugitivwA were pursued to the banks of the Enorce.;, 
btut at last the American general found . safety in th^: 
celerity of bis movecnents. 

On hh lordshi^^s return, preparationa wei:e made fox ^ 
tbe e<«acuati€>n of NinetyrSiv, 'and the loyal i nimbi tap t^j^. 
wi£k tbeir effects, wcre^ under the escort of lieutenant. 
colonel Crug^r^ reipoved within the i>ew frontier. .^ 

After the abatidonment of NinetyJSix, bis lordship^ 
proceeded to the Congaree, and from thence to Orange^ 
bujigh, where he was joined by lieutenant colonel Sti^aifJt 
with 4ihe 3d regiment, from Charlestown. 

The sultry heat of the American climate, now ^mr-, 
tially suspended the operations of both armies. General 
Greene retired to the lofty bills of Santee^, Avhere be 
was joined by Lee, Snmpter, and Marion. Lord Raw^ 
don's health was much impaired, and, on leave of abi-! 
teoce, his lordship returned to Europe^ the commands 
of course, devolved on lieutenant-colonel Stuart. 

It now became the aim of general Greene to attempt 
tbe recovery of South Carolina. Accordingly he marched 
from the Santee Hills, and oamc -up. wiUn /the Britisl^ 
who had passed by tbe Congaree, at its junction 
with Wateree, at £utaw Springs, abou4; forty oiiles from 
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the former rirer. The regaUrs were drawn ap on tbe 
heights, across the road, the right wing of the army 
consisted of the flank bi^ttalion, under the command 
of major Majortbanks, the remainder of the army on 
the ]eft, in an oblique direction. A partj' of infantry, 
with two pieces of artillery, defended the pass of the 
road. Four battalions of American militia composed 
their first lifie ; three brigades of continental troops 
their second ; Lee^s legion covered their right flank, 
the South Carolina state troops, under Henderson, 
their left. Colonel Washington's cavalry, and the Delar 
\varc troops were the body of reserve ; two three poonden 
were in front of the line, and two six pounders with 
the second line. The legion and state troops constituted 
the advance guard. The attack began with great im- 
petuosit}', some of the new raised troops were giving 
way, when the 63d and 64th regiments rushed on tbo 
enemy with bayonets in hand. The content was severe 
on both sides, the artillery was several times taketi| and 
retaken. At the first fire, colonel Washington wai 
wounded, and taken prisoner. Often, when the parties 
seemed overpowered, the contest was renewed with io« 
f^reased vigour on both sides. Th^ Americans, how. 
ever, were at last compelled to retire, leaving behind 
tbem two brass six pounders, and upwards of two 
hundred killed on the field, and sixty t^kt^n prisoners, 
besides the \vounded which were carried off daring 
the action. The total loss, according to the return 
which was published by congress, was more than seven 
hundred, including sixty commissioned oflUcers, of whom 
seventeen were killed, and forty -three wounded, among 
the latter was lieutenant-rcolonel Washington. The 
British lost six hundred and ninety-three men, eighty- 
•five killed, three hundred and fifty-one wounded, twe 
hundred and fifty-seven missing* Of twenty ^nine com- 
missioned ofl&cers, three were ^illecl| sixteen wounded^ 
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ten missing. It might well be said, in thb bloody ^nd 

hard fought battle, that 

" Frowning war 
<' All glooEpy, like a gatber'd tempest^ stood 
" Wav'ring, and doubtful where to bend its fall." 

Congress voted a British standard and a gold medal tQ 
general Greene^r the victory ; but the Britiib commander 
remained on the ground the night after the action, and 
during the following day! This was the last battle of 
any note which took place in South Carolina. 

As we hear no more of general Greene during thi^ 
American war, some readers may perhaps be curious 
to know what became of him. There is a brief account 
of the latter part of his life in Smith's Narrative, which 
inay not be altogether improper to quote here: 

^* Congress eifectually remunerated Greene, by giving 
faim a valuable plantation, in the state of Georgia, the 
meed of his indefatigable services, but which was, uU 
timately, his bane, and the cause of his premature 
death ; for depending too much upon bis hardy con- 
stitution, contrary to the advice of his friends, he 
^piiild, to accomplish the duties, and acquire the simple^ 
character pf a planter, venture out, and subject himself 
to the meridian blaze of the sun, in order to (iuper- 
intend his negro labourers : in one of these perambu- 
lations he received the coup de solid ^ or, stroke of tho 
sun, as the French W^st Indians term the effects which 
)£uropeans feel from too great an exertion, while sub* 
jected to the solar heat ; and fell a victim to his own 
obstinacy, unrelented by some, and deplored by. others; 
for political attachments bore their preponderance ia 
that unhappy, divided, and distracted country, till the 
Jast hour of the unfortunate war ; and even n6w 
they are far, very far, from extinction. In the minds 
of some this general still lives, and is considered ^|g 
the rfe/JM^y-saviour of his country., Hosanna one hour, 
and crucify the next, was the prevailing , principle 
mnong the Americans! JSic tramif gloria mundiP^ 
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CHAP. XVIII, 



De€th ff General Phillipt. Lord Uomwaliis joins Ge- 
neral Arnold. CkarlotteviUt surprised by CoUmd 
Tarleton. Unfavorable State of the Americmi Cmst. 
Lord Comwallis retires to /Portsmouth, and finally^ 
to York-iffwn and Glo^ce&ttr. Arrwal of Count Ro^ 
^hatnbeau. Joins General Washington. French Fket 
arrive t» the Chesapeak, Block up York River* 
New London taken by General Arnold. Tork-tamm 
surrenders to the Americans. 



A. DEEIP laid, but ineffectual plan iras about tbis time 
formed by Washington, for entrapping general Arnold.' 
A reinforcement of two thousand British , under general 
PhiBips, were arrived in the Chcsapeak : that- officer 
being superior in rank, took the command from Arnold^ 
and became general of the whole British force there. 
He finished the works at Portsmouth, left a sufficient 
force for its defence, and proceeded up Jameses River 
m the smaller vessels of the fleet. The army after 
twice landing, and re.embarking, joined lord Comwallis 
at Petersburgh, at which place general Phillips^ (equally 
beloved and respected for his virtues, and his military 
talents,} died of a fever, a short period before the 
junction of the royal forces. The coounand again de- 
volved on general Arnold ; but shortly after, as matter 
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af coufse, the fuperior direction of both armies bfteioi^ 
nested in lord. CornwaUis. . 

The joiarquis de la, Fayette, bad followed the rout* 
•f the British, army, under gcnetal PhiHips ; but whea 
be Ittsurned the junction of the whole under lord Com* 
vraUifl, he took a position on the North of James's 
River, between Richmond and Wiltownr From thi« 
place be however, fled on the approach of lord Com^ 
waliisi. Meantime colonel TarletOfi with apatrole pushed 
on * to Warwick Goort^Hcmse, fell in with a party of 
four hundred militia in that neighbourhood, who^wero 
ranted wdth great loss to the Americansw Sonve tvrae 
after the colonel, and captain Chan^pagne of the !g%A 
regiment, surprised Charlotteville, (at whioh plaae tfaor 
general assembly was sitting) and took seven of tbeir mem^ 
bers prisoners. Brigadier general Scott, and several^ 
offi^cer^. and men, were killed, wounded, or taken. 
*^ The attempt to secure Mr. Jefferson was ineffeotuaf, 
he discovered the Brkish dragofons from his house, 
vnbkch stands on. the point of a mountain, before they 
could approach bira^ and he provided for his personal 
safety, by a precipitate retreat. The gen^emen taken 
on this expedition, were treated with kindne^ and 
liberality."* A gneat. quantity of stores were found in 
Charlotteville, which, were all destroyed. A successful 
stratagem of colonel Simcoe, also put the British in 
possessiott of all the stores under the care of Baron Steu«- 
beBy at the point of Fork. At this period the American 
apAirs. became much deranged from the want of supplies. 
TJietr bills of credit suffered a dreadful depreciation: * 
f9W would take them for any thing wanted by t|ie 
army,, and they were obliged to have recourse tabilb* 
oE iaipness, to compel individuals to part with pro*- 
visioiift. For, want of pay and clothing, the troops 
fHir^euatbe verge of mutinying. Even general Wash<*^ 

* Colonel Tarleton. 
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in^ti confessed this in one of bis lettefS. *^ Ffom tia 
posU of Saratoga to that of Dobb's Ferry, inclusive, f 
believe there is not, at this moment on hand, one day'i 
sapply of meat for the army/* Their marine was, if 
possible in a worse condition than their army. In short 
a general binkruptcy seemed to be fast approaching^ 
Washington saw that the only cliance of continuing 
tbe wari was by some bold and decisive operation^ 
and New York became his objects But to carry this 
or any other decisive operation into effect, tber co-ope^ 
ration of the French fleet and army, were necessary. 
This had been promised, and congress during the three 
preening years had anxiously expected it. At tlMf 
end of the last year, they laid before the court of 
Versailles, the desperate situation to which the American 
cause was reduced, and the inevitable ruin which awaits 
ed them, without powerful succour from France« 
When all was suspense and terror^ intelligence 
arrived at Washington's cajfnp, that M. de Barras was 
at Rhode Island, and that he brought dispatches for 
Count de RochambeaQ. The general accordingly 
set out for Connecticut, to meet him.- At this con^ 
ference which was held on the 31st of May, it was 
agreed to attack New York, and on the arrival of .Count 
de Grasse, to strike some important blow. Greneral 
Washington wrote to congress, requesting the full com- 
pletion of his own battalions, and the further aid of 
six hundred and twenty militia, from the New England 
states. His dispatches were intercepted in the Jerseys, 
and immediately sent to Sir Henry Clinton. He ac* 
cordingly wrote to lord Cornwallis, for part of the 
troops under his lordship's command, to be sent to tbe 
succour of New York. Agreeably to general Clinton's 
request. Lord Cornwallis Ic^ft Williamsburg, and passed 
James's River in his way to Portsmouth. Previous to' 
passing the river he encamped on a spot that covered 
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/the Ford into the island of Jameses Town ; and in tii^! 
evening thd Queen's rangers -made their way over: 
the wheel carriages, the bat horses, and baggage foU* 
lowed on the 5th and 6th. The marquis de la Fayette 
pursued by forced marches, hoping to surprise the 
rear guard, when the main body had passed over. Of 
this lord Cornwaliis gained intelligence, he permitted' 
the picquets to be driven in to deceive the marquis. 
The attack began about sunset. The enemy were routed, 
and the approach of night aioiie saved the whole from 
ruin. The 43d, 7€tb, and 80th regiments, were in 
the fiercest part of the action, opposed by the Penn-' 
sylvania line, and lieutenant-colonel Dundas, their com*, 
raander displayed a bravery, and firmness, which ob- 
^ined the applause of the whole British army. 

The British main body quietly passed the river ; the 
troops destined for embarkation moved ou to Portsmouth, 
iand his lordship followed with the rest. After theae 
troops were embarked, and just as they were putting 
out to «ea, an express arrived from Sir Henry Clinton' 
to prevent their sailing, and directing lord Corhvvallis 
to regain Williamsburg, as the means of saving a de** 
fensive post for the larger ships, either at Point Com^- 
fort, or at Hampton Road. Lord Corhwallid, on due 
examination found the two places untenable, and ac« 
cordingly ordered part of the army to sail up the York 
River in transports, and take possession of York Town 
and Gloucester. On the 20th of August, liis lordship 
evacuated Portsmouth, and fixed his head quarters at 
York and Gloucester. 

On the 30th of August, in a fatal moment which 
may be said to have turned the wavering scale in 
favor of the Americans, Count de Grasse arrived in 
the Chesapeakj with twenty-eight ships of the line. 
An officer from La Fayette's army was waiting hisar-' 
;rival at Cape Henry. He comoiunicated to the Count 
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tbe poritotrs state of American alEiift ; aftd a di^po^ion 
was instantly formed for blocking Uf York Kiver^ f>fi; 
the banks of which lord CornivajlU W2is ^^ed, and 
for conveying the French land force, which tbeCowit 
had brought up Jamc^'^ River ta r0in£dr$e L<i Fayette. 
AH this was perforoi^d by four Hne Qf battle shipB^, tb^ 
others remaining io: Lynh'ftvcn Bay, ifiMni) the Capes. 

The British admiral (Graves) quitted the entranoe of 
the Delaware, ?it>d c^itie within sigiht of the Freneh 
squadron, when ^ partijil engagement took places but 
from the wind, i^nd other cir<:umstanees', it was impos- 
sible for him to forpe the French to a general battia^. 
^d it was their object to decline it; for during this 
partial contest, while both £ects were at sea, M. de 
Barras sujli^d into the Chesape^k, convey iog fourtq^ 
transpQitSy laden with be^vy artillery aqd stores. 

In the mean tim^ the copnmi^nder in chief at Nevf 
¥^ork, with a view of making a diyeraion ifi Connecticut, 
and drawing general WasbiDgton's aUentiqQ tbi^t wayi 
detached brigadier-gen^rad Arnold with a, copaiderable 
force tp make an atteippt upon New LcAdon. The 
troops embarked on this expec|itioo, consisted of the 
38tb, 40th, and 54th regiments, tbe third batts^lioo of 
New JejTsey volunteers^ the loyal Americans, the Ame-r 
ric^n legion, some refugees, a detE^c^optefit of yagers, 
ail4 ^Oi^t^r of tbe royal artitteity. They ps|ssed tbro^igb 
t\\e Sound jn transports, and l||nded ii\ the morning 
of the sixth of September, about tt«ree ipiles froqt Ncmt 
London, in t^a divisions, fine oq eaeb ^ide of the har- 
bour. That on the Groton side, consisting of t|^ 4^1| 
and 54th raiments, tbe third battaliei^ of New Jeiifey 
volunteers, with a detachmeo^. of yagers ahd artillery, 
was corpn^finded by lieutenant-eolonel Gyre, and that 
on ttie New L(Qn4on side, et^nt^istiiig. of ,|he rest of the 
tropp^,. by brigadier-general Arnold. On tbe New Lor. 
doa side no great opppsitioa ^va? fo^d^ : « redoubt^. 
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'from udiLeh the t;nen>y had begun a camiGnade, was 
abandoned try dnem up©n 4ibc ap^proach af general Arnold 
•with pBrt of ins division ; and soon afterwards Fort 
TrunirbuU, that cominanded the liarbourj was entered 
by capiain Millet at the head of four companies of 
the 38th regimetU:, through a shower of grape-sliot, 
wiiich the enemy discharged from their cannon , but 
without dmog naiMab nlisohiefy only four or fiv« being 
killed or wounded in the assault. General Arnold lost 
oo ticne in taking possession of New London : He was 
opposed by a small body of the enemy with a field- 
pieee ; but they were soon so bard pressed as to be 
obiiged to fly, and leave their piece of artillery behind. 
On the Groton side of the harbour was Fort GriswoW, 
a regular work of coMisiderable strength. It was assaulted 
on ttirep sides by the 40th and 54th regiments, und^r 
lieut^iant.coionel Eyre, and defended by the €Qemy 
.%v»th the BBOst obstinate bravery. 

At length the gallant efforts of the assailants were'sucr- 
Ci^sful ; and with fixed bayonets they entered the worK-s 
tbrough the embrasiires, in the face of the enemy^ 
who were armed with long spears to oppose them. A' 
considerable carnage now ensued, until the enemy were 
driven from the ramparts, and had ceased from ail 
fartlier resistance. The honor obtained by the British 
trpops in this assault was great, but too dearly pur- 
chased. TwQ officers, and forty-six soldiers, were killed, 
and eight officers, with one hundred and thirty-five 
soldiers, wounded. General Arnold, upon his landing, 
h^d been infor^ned that the works at Fort Griswold 
were incprnpleie, and it^ garrison inconsiderable: but 
w-hen he arrived at New London, and from an eminence, 
Iiad viewcid its great sirength, he dispatched an ofiicer 
to countermand his orders fur an assault, who unfor- 
tunately reached colonel Eyre a few minutes too late. 
The fort bad refused to surrender, and tlie action was 
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begun. Of the garrison eighty-five were killed, includ- 
ing colonel Ladyard, their commander; sixty were 
wounded, niost of them mortally, and seventy made 
prisoners. Ten or twelve of the enemy's ships were 
burnt, that contained an immense quantity of Euro- 
pean and West India goods. Unluckily they also cod- 
tained some gunpowder, unknown to general Arnold, 
by the explosion of which the flames were communi- 
cated to the dwelling-houses in the town, and a great 
part of it was consunied, notwithstanding every endea- 
vour to stop the progress of the conflagration. Up- 
wards of fifty pieces of cannon, and a great quantity 
of military stores found in the different works, were 
•also destroyed.* 

Notwithstanding the heavy loss which the Americam 
sustained by the destruction of New London, Wash- 
ington continued his progress to Virginia, passed 
through Philadelphia, and at the bead of the Elk River 
embarked his troops in transports sent thither by the 
French. The whole reached Williamsburg ou the 
25th of September, general Washington and Count de 
Rochambeau went on board the Ville de Paris, and 
with Count de Grasse settled the future operations of 
the alliei] armies. 

On the 28th the investiture of York Town commenced. 
In the evening dispatches arrived from Sir Henry 
Clinton, promising the relief of five thousand troops, 
and that twenty-three ships of the line, would sail, as 
a further support by the fifth of October : the next 
day the investment of the town was pursued ; in the 
jjight the enemy began to break ground ; the Frenck 
made tlieir approach on the right, the Americans on 
the left, forming a junction at a morass, which was 
opposite the centre of the British works, at the same 

* Sttdnaan, 
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time GloUdcstei' Town was blockaded by the duke 
De Lauzan. The! garrison made a brave resistance, 
annoying the besiegers at every possible point of attack, 
particularly from two redoubts, which were carried out 
near three hundred yards in front of the works. These 
it became necessary for the besiegers to silence in the 
night of the 14th, the one was carried by the Americans, 
and the other by the French. A sortie was made by 
three hundred and fifty men, under the command of 
lieutenant-colonel Abercrombie, against two of the ene- 
my's batteries ;i a detachment of the guards, with the 80th 
grenadiers, under lieutenant-colonel Lake, executed the 
one, and another' of light infantry, under major Afm- 
Btrong, carried the other; eleven heavy cannon were 
spiked, one hundred of the French troops were killed 
and wounded, and the whole party returned, with very 
little loss, within the British lines. However gallant 
this enterprize, the garrison was reduced to the last 
extremity, not a gun remained on that part of the 
works attacked by the enemy, scarcely a shell was left, 
and nothing remained to lord Corn wal lis but to attempt 
an escape, with the army, or immediately to sur- 
render the place. ** He deternoined (says Stedman) to 
attempt the latter.'* On the Gloucester side of the 
river, brigadier -De Choise now commanded, and 
lay with a small corps at some distance, in front of 
the works. It was determined that hfe should be at- 
tacked before break of day by the whole British force ; 
and the success of the attack was not in the least 
doubted. The horses taken from hint?, (for he had a 
considerable corps of cavalry) would in part mount 
the infantry, and the rest might be supplied by others 
collected on the road. As no baffsrag^e was to be carried, 

DO o y 

bis lordship intended to have proceeded to the upper 
•ountry by rapid marches, leaving his future route 
jpnccrtain^ until he came opposite to the fords of the 
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.great rivers; ivhen he meant to bave turned pff sod- 
deoly to the northward, upon a sqpfposition, that tie 
enemy's measures would be principally directed to pre- 
vent his escape to the southward. After tui<nin^ to the 
northward) it was his lordship's design to force Jjos 
way through Maryland, Pennsylvania, and the Jeryeyi, 
and join the commander in chief at New York. Uo- 
doubtedly the attempt was beyond calculation bas^rdous, 
and the issue totally precarious, but if it afforded 
even a glimpse of hope, it was preferable tp aja imme- 
diate surrender. 

'^ In pursuance of ibis design the light infiuairy 
tbe greatest part of tbe guards, and part of tbe 2^ 
regiment, were embarked in boats, and traDsported tp 
the Gloucester side of the river before midnight, when 
a violent storm arose, which not only prevented the 
boats from returniug, but drov^ them a considerably 
llistance down the river. Tbe passage of tbe jrest«f 
(be troops was now become icppracticable^ and,, Iq the 
absence of the boats, those that bad already crossed, 
could not possibly return. In this divided at^at^ pf tbe 
British force, the enemy^s batteries opened at break 
of day : fortunately the boats returned soon afterwards, 
and brought back, in the cour^ of tbe forenocm, tbe 
troops that had been carried over in tbe night, «ivithaMt 
much loss, although the passage between YorJk and 
Gloucester, was greatly exposed to the enemy'ja fire. 
In the mean time, by the force of the enemy's c;ao<- 
n.onade, the British works were tumbling into ruin : 
not a gun could be fired from them, aad only on(r 
eight inch, and little more than one hundred cohorn 
shells remained. They were in many places i^suwlabla 
s^Iready ; and if the fire continued a few hom:s> longer, 
it was the opinion of the engineer, and principal officenf 
of tlie army, that it would be madness to attempt to 
jT^aintain them with the present garrison, exl^austcd by 
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tb^ fMigue of consttqt ^uMng and vnrftoiittktg dtity^ 
9^({ reduced in ks numbers bj sircknesft «ren' more 
di««^ hj tlie enemy'sk firfl. Undar such circumstanced 
1^1$ lordship, cm the 17th of October, unwiltii^g to ex-- 
pQse the retnatos of his fpall»nt atrmy to tjhe davrg^r of 
An assauh^ whieb, froni the enenhy^s numbers, and the 
i^uined state of the workt, could not fat) to be sfueeessful^ 
ooade pi'oposals for a capitulation. The terms were 
adjusted in the course of the next day, which, though 
Bdt altogether agreeable to earl CornwalHs's wishes or 
proposals, were^ nevertheless, such as his desperate si- 
Ituation, obliged him to accept; ati^d on the |9ih, the 
posts of York and Gloucester were surrendered to gie- 
neral Washington as cpmEnander in chief of the com-^ 
bined army ; and the ships di war, transports, and other 
vessels, ip the Count de Grasso, as commander of the 
French fleet. By the articles of capitulation, the gar- ^ 
risons pf York and Gloucester, including the offjccri 
of the navy, and seamen of every denomination, were 
to surrender as prisoners of war to the conbined army : 
the laijd force to remain prisoners to the United States, 
dtid the seamen to the most christian kin^r. The a:ar-^ 
rison was to be allowed the same honors which the* - 
garrison ef Charlestown had obtained ^ when it surren- 
dered to Sir ^enry CUntoi). The officers and soltjiers 
were penditted to retain their private property ; and thi^ 
joffioersbad Kberty to proceed upon parole either ur 
Europe, or any mafiiime ppst on the continent of America,* 
itt the possession of the British troops. Although the' 
ariiclfe for exempting from puuishment such of the 
r>aoves, or other xnhabit^i>ts of America, as had joined 
the British army, and were then at York, \ms rejected 
by general "Washington, the same thing was in effect 
/obtained in a different form, by the permission granted 
to carl CornwaUis, to send the Bonetta stoop of ivur 
tf^ New York^ with liis tlfepotcbea without being searched,- 
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and with as many soldiers on board as he should think 
fit, so that they were accounted for in any future 
exchange* By this permission, he was tacitly empow- 
ered to send off. such of the inhabitants as were ob- 
noxious to punishment, which accordingly was done. 
By the surrender of the posts of York and Gloucester, 
the Americans became possessed of a large train of 
artillery, many of which were of brass, ' together with 
a considerable quantity of arms, ammunition, warlike 
stores, and provisions; and to the French were delivered 
up, one frigate, two sloops of war of twenty guns, 
and a number of transports, and other* vessels. The 
Charon, of forty-four guns, and another ship of war, 
were set on fire by the enemy's shells, and destroyed 
during the siege. The combineil army consisted of 
seven thousand French, and nearly the same number 
of continental soldiers, and about five thousand militia. 
On the day previous to the surrender, the rank and 
file of the garrisons of York and Gloucester, amounted 
to five thousand nine hundred and fifty, but so great 
was the number of the sick and wounded, that only 
four thousand and seventeen were reported fit for duty." 
$ir Henry Clinton in this moment of distressfui.exigence, 
embarked seven thousand troops from New York to 
relieve lord Cornwallis. I have already mentioned that 
he apprized his lordship that he would send him assist- 
ance by the 5th of October; but from intervening 
circumstances, they did not sail from Sandy Hook, 
until the 19th, the very day on which the surrender 
took place. Sir Henry embarked with the expedition 
himself, nor was it until they. arrived oflF the capes 
of Virginia, that Sir Henry received the disastrous 
intelligence of the capitulation. Such (observes a writer 
on tlie American War, whom I have frequent occa- 
sions to quote, and who was like ohyself an eye 
witness to many pf the events which he narrates) was 
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the fate of an army, which, if success were the' uniform 
result of merit, would have uhdoubtedlv shared a dif- 
ferent fate: if bravery in the field, and patient, and 
even cheerful, submission to fatigue, inclement skies, 
and .the want, not only of the comforts, but sometimes 
even of the necessaries of' life, have any claim to 
esteem and admiration.'* ' , 

It is truly grievous to perceive the stile of exultation, 
in which the party writers indulge on this capture 6f 
lord Cornwallisi One of them, in direct terms, speaks 

of " the pride of lord Cornwallis." What pride ? 

The very reverse was his lordship's true character. 
In this campaign (I declare these facts, from my own 
Icnowledge) he fared like a (!ommon soldier. He assum« 
ed, he would admit of no distinction. Every private 
under his lordship must acknowledge, 

" He bare no hardships but his leader bore.'' 

Sometimes we had turnips served out for our food, 
when we came to a turnip field ; or arriving at a field of 
corn, we converted our canteens into rasps and ground 
our Indian corn for bread ; when we could get no Indian 
corn, we were compelled to eat liver as a substitute for 
bread, with our lean beef. In all this his lordship par- 
ticipated, nor did he indulge himself even in the dis* 
tinction of a tent ; but in all things partook our suffer- 
ings, and seemed much more to feel for us than for 
himself. General indignation ought to follow such a 
tissue of falsehood and calumny. Bqt when a beloved 
officer is the object of this viperousVttacTc, it must rouse 
a resentment in the mind of every old soldier still 
living, who knew the contrary to be fact^ which it is 
not very easy for military feeling to bear, oreven christian 
forgiveness to pardon. 

Ramsay, top, has a very prettily manufactured tale 
on this occasion: " The door keeper of congress, ap 
aged man, died suddenly, im;nediately after hearing 
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the capture of lord Cornwallis's army. His death was 
universally ascribed to a violent em<ition of political 
joy!!!" 

Mr. Ramsay strongly reminds me of a celebra|;ed re- 
publican preacher, in England, who bad the impiety to 
take for his text, the words of good old Simeon, ^' Lord 
now lettest thou thy servant depaYt in peace, for mine 
eyes Have seen thy Salvation,** when he pveacbed a ser- 
mon to celebrate the French Revolution ! ?! 

As a testimony of what the enemies of lord Com-' 
wallis, in /America, thought and said of him, I subjoin 
the following curious extract from a speech delivered 
in coiigress by the famous Dr. Witherspoon ; without^ 
however, joining him in the severe censure be parses 
on one of our admirals : 

*^ It is.incumbent on us to thank heaven for the victory 
which we have just obtained, and though over a hand- 
ful of troops, yet they were flushed with success, and 
led on by a general, whose, valour is no less illus- 
trious than his discretion ; by a general not equalled 
in courage by the Macedonian madman, or in wise and 
solemn deliberation, by the Roman Fabius; nor has his 
defeat tarnished his fame ; for he was encompassed about 
with a mighty host of the picked troops of France aqd 
America, aided by a formidable nayy'; and to sumtup 
his difHculties, he was attacked by famine in his camp. 

It would be criminal in me to be silent on, this 
occasion, which has diffused such joy in every Kreast. 
To procure America freedom and happiness has ever' 
been my study, ever since I arrived among you ; for 
this I have encountered a variety of hardsbipsj^ and 
suffered not ^. little in my private fortune and repu- 
tation. 

" Now, gentlemen, since victory irradiates our arms, 
let us snatch this opportunity of securing to ourselves 
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advantageous terms of peace, so shall we reap a pro- 
fitable benefit from the example of all the wise states 
TO eminent in history. 

" Some may riiink it very censurable, and highly 
derogatory to the dignity of this mighty commonwealth 
to crouch and offer tehns ^of peace, when we have 
been gathering such blooming laurels ; but when we 
<!uly weigh all the circumstances of our overrated victory, 
the reasonableness of my advice may more fully appear 
to every dispassionate man. 

Lord Comwallis^s troops had boldly marched through 
the heart bf our country, opposed not only by woods, 
rivers, and swamps, but also by all the force we could 
send agaihst bim^ which was greatly superior to him 
in numbters ; bis whole army, I would say this foraging 
party |for it does not deserve the name of army) did 
not exceed four thousand ; and small as it was, it had 
spread universal dismay ; it had struck terror even into 
general Washington's camp, and ^wondrous to relate! 
brought that man df valour out of his kirking placid 
(which it would seem he {jod taken a lease of) at the 
head of no less than thirteen thousand troops, whom he had 
been training to arms, and teaching to storm mock 
castles these three years, in a strong impregnable camp, 
where no enemy would ever think it worth while to 
disturb his slumbers; and so panic struck was the 
American hero, that even with the great and formidable 
army under his command, would he not dare to attack 
9,n English foraging party ; no^ he must first be sur6 
the French were before him with eight thousand of 
thei gens d'artfies, as a breast w^k, to save bis gallant 
troops, whose blood has ever been so precious to him. 
And to complete' his safety, that thirty sail of the line 
of battle ships, manned with twenty five thousand seamea 
(half of whom might act ashore) were within call of 
bim. Heavens ! Gentlemen, if every victory ia to coat 
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us so dear, if we must send into the field fifty thpu^sipd 
men before we c^n capt^re ' four thousand fatigaedy 
half starved English, we must view at a very remote 
distance, our so much wished for independency : to 
bring this about if we go on ^ we have, for thei^ 
long seven years,, we ought to have mox^ than aU the 
lyealth of all Mexico and Peru, and our women must 
bring forth four males at one birth. O daqntless spirit 
pf ioamortal Crqpnwell, behold hqw enervated are thy 
descendants? Gentlemen, trivial and coilteroptible ^ 
our sucpess is, we got it by mere accident; we got 
it not by the vigilance of o.ur allies, or the prowe^ 
of our arms ; we got it by the neglect or cpw^^rdice of 
the Btitish admiral who wou^d not, when he had the 
golden opportunity, take possession of the Cbesapeak; 
and to this gross blunder alone are we to ascribe our 
good fortune. But, gentleipen, although one commander 

. has abandoned his post, and betrayed the best interests 
pf his country, can we suppose that his guilt will not 
meet that severe and exemplary punishment it deserves ? 
Can we hope that British vengeance will never wake, 
that it will always sleep ? When that culpable admiral 
is put tp death, dp you foolishly imagine bis successor 
will not be alarmed for himself, and profit by bis fiite ? 

. Yes ; be will exert himself, he will be master of the 
, Chesapeak, upon which you know our destiny bangs^; 
for if that is once shut up, Virginia and Maryland, 
the springs of all our resources, the objects wbic^b en- 
ticed your good and gr^at ally to aid you, are no 
more! Then a few British soldiers may barrass our 
planters, lay wast^ their lands, set their tobacco in 
flames, destroy their docks, and block up such ships 

-as they cannot burn or capture. It is a painful task, 
gentlemen, for me to set before your eyes a true picture 
of your affairs, but it is the duty of a friend. He 
who flatteifs you at this awful period sinile^ in ypur 
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face while he stabs you in. the vitals ; it is by exhi- 
biting to you such a picture, that you will be con- 
vinced you ought to send commissioners to treat with 
Britain for peace, without a moment^s delay. Our 
.enemies, I own, are surrounded with danger; a strong 
confederacy is in arms against them : yet althouglr thejf 
possess but a speck of land, the fortitude of Britona, 
their exertions and supplies have astonished the won- 
dering world ; they are by no means exhausted : they 
have hitherto asked for no, alliance, they \\zve singly 
and alone kept all their combined foes at bay. Britain 
has yet in store very tempting offers to hold out to 
any potentate whom she may court ; she is mistress of 
our seaports ; the large and fruitful colony of Canada 
.is her^s ; her fleets have all arrived from Quebec, the 
Baltic, the West Indies, and East Indies, without the 
loss of a ship; her arms in Asia have carried conquest 
before them; so long, as they hold their dominions 
there, they will have a perennial source of riches. Such 
is the situation of our foe ;.but how much more terrible 
may she become, if she joins to her already resistless 
marine the fleet of another power ! 

" Suffer me to use the words of the prophet JerC'* 
miah, and ask you, ^' If thou hast run with footmen, 
' and they have wearied thee, how then canst thou 
' contend with horses ?' When your enemy |has once 
made such an addition to her strength, she will rise in 
her terms upon you, and in the paroxysm of her fury 
insist upon your submission, your unconditional sub- 
^lission ! In order that I may not displease some of 
you, who hold a man a traitor for telling you wholesome 
truths, I will suppose all I have said to be exaggerated ; 
I will suppose Britain to be in a galloping consumption : 
then, let roe interrogate you. Do you increase in power 
and wealth ? The very reverse is your case. Your 
maladies, I am sorry to tell you, are incurable. Where 
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mre your miaierous fleets of tnercbaat sfaipi, wUch wctt 
wont to cover old ocean I Hare yoa so much as one to 
convoy your cargoes, or save them from capture ? Have 
yoQ any goods to export ?. Where are your iuxiiriiat 
glebes and smiling meads? Alas! they are new aa 
uncultivated waste. Your commerce is extinct ; the 
premium of insurance en the very few ships which 
dare to peep out, never more to see their natal shore, 
so enormous, seamen's wages so high, (for nothing b«t 
death or an English dungeon is before them !) that fain 
and bankruptcy have overwhelmed all descriptions of 
men ; hardly any pos^ss the conveniencies, none tht 
luxuries of life but faithless secretaries, avaricious com. 
missarics, and griping contractors. These, indeed, loH 
in their coaches, live in princely palaces, have a numcr 
rous train of vermin to attend them, and fare sumptu* 
ously every day. ' Curse on the wretch who owes bit 
greatness to his country^s ruin V Would to God I 
could here draw a veil over our calamities! but the zeal 
I have to serve yon will not allow it. I must thunder 

s. 

in your ears, that your trade is annihilated ; your 6sk« 
eriqs, that fertile nursery of seamen, that fountain of aR 
%ie could ever boast, is no more ! Our ploughshares 
beat into bayonets, our soldiers mutinying for want of 
pay; our planters beggared, and our farmers ruined! 
You are oppressed with ta^'es ; not to emancipate you 
from bondage — No : with- taxes to support the Ifiyy ; to 
pamper the proud ; to exalt mean, cunning knaves, and 
dissipated gamblers, to the first offices of the state ; to 
pay armies who have the figures of men, but the hearts 
of (hares ; they are, God knows, numerous enough ; 
but of what use? Why do we call in soup-meagre 
soldiers ? Are our own cowards ? Are they not disci- 
plined after so many years dancing a jig to the 'fife 
and drum ? Will they not look an enemy in the (ace 
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when their religion, tbeir liberty, is at stake ; when their 
wives and children are butchered before their eyes. 

" O America! America! thou art now ruined, and 
past "redemption, consigned to destruction ! Curse on this 
French connexion !* I see thee prostrate on the ground, 
imploring mercy at the feet of the Gallic monarch. If 
France conquers Britain, which, for your sakes, I pray 
God to prevent ! I tremble when I think of the accu- 
mulated miseries with which you will be loaded. The 
French have already cheated you out of Rhode IslaB<>^ 
from whence, as from a flaming velcaoio, will stream 
fire to burn your ships, i^nd lay your seaports in 
smoking ruins. Metbinks I see already the Canadians 
rush upon your possessions tn the Nor<th, and .the 
French and Spaniards overruji your southern colooies! 
like an impetuous torrent they sweep all before th^n ! 
And even those of your own flesh and blood, whose 
lands you have confiscated, whose fathers and brother^s 
you have murdered, join to lay you desolate ! I sep 
yau turned into a desert, iexposed to the mthles* 
elements, calling 'upon irome hospitable roof to hide * 
you from the storm ! May heaven save you from ca- 
lamities, and dispose you to sue for peace ! * Now is 
the appointed time ; now is the day of salvation !' 

* It was said that it was the late Queen of France's party 
^4ob forced on tke king the treaty with America, in the 
view of depressing Great Britain. Louis considered ii as an 
unfair measure^ and threw away the pen, when urged to sauccio^ 
it with his signature. But \n an evil hour for himself and 
his family, he rslented, on repeated importunity, he signed the 
&tal instruaieait, w^tich involved both hemispheres in the horrors 
of war, and, in so doing, he remotely signed the warrant for 
his own execution. What a lesson is this to men of all ranks, td 
ke jujit and hooorabW ia all their dealings I 

Simpson's Plea for Rdlgion, 
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CHAP. XIX. 



771^ Author* s ewn Narratvoe. Escapes from Tork^ttm. 
Traverses the IVoods. Re-taken at Irederick'tcwn. 
Attempts to escape j hut is detected. Confined in JaU. 
Marched Prisoner to Winchester. Marched to Littk 

■ 

York. Escapes with a small Party. Arrives at 
Staten Island^ and at last effects his Escape to New 
York. 



In consequence of this disastrous capitulation, the 
Author became a second time a prisoner of the Ame- 
ricans. Fortunately for him, he was not recogniased as one 
who had formerly made his escape, but ordered to marcli 
with the rest of the British troops to Winchester, situate 
in the back parts of Virginia, upwards of two hundred 
miles distant from York Town. In this part of his 
Journal (which, in absence of a better phrase, he almost 
ventures to call an historical episode) as in the nar- 
rative of his escape, after being made prisoner at Sara- 
toga, and for the same reasons, he takes the liberty 
of conveying what .befel him to the Reader's attention 
in the first person. 

ESCAPE FROM YORK TOWN. 

After the army under lord Cornwallis became pri- 
soners, I was attached to the general hospital. I had 
frequently bfficiated as an assbtant surgeon^ both in 
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the 9th and 23d regiments ; and sometimes, when \^e 
* had not a professional surgeon > I bad endeavored to 
do that diity, to the best of my knowledge. The great 
fatigue which I underwent duririg the siege, brought ()n 
a severe illness, from which having somewhat recovered^ 
I determined to attempt my escape to New York, (the 
distance from York Town to New York is upwards 
of five hundred miles.) I accordingly waited on the 
surgeon general, and resigned my situation in the ge- 
neral hospital, acquainting him that t intended to follow 
the troops to Winchester. Having received the balance 
due to me, I changed my dreilis, and appeared as a 
private soldier. The next consideration was, how to 
elude the French and American sentitiels who guarded 
the prisoners. This I fortunately accomplished whik 
the guards were relieving, and got outside of the two 
barriers, on the great road which led to Frederick* 
town in Maryland. I immediately struck into the wood^ 
to avoid the picquet guard, which I knew was posted 
on it. Night approaching, and finding myself very 
weak, I made every exertion to extricate myself from 
th6 wood. Before it was completely dark, T perceived 
a few houses, and went into one of them. I entreated 
the inhabitants to let me remain there all night; this 
they refused in the most peremptory terms, and imnte^ 
diately turned me out of doors, threatening, that if I 
did not instantly depart, they would take me back u 
prisoner to Gloucester Point. I went away with a very 
sorrowful heart, and after remaining some time in the 
woods, scarcely able to determine what course to take, 
the weather being very severe and cold, and finding 
myself becoming very weak, I made a desperate effort, 
and went into a house, where there was- a woman sur- 
rounded by a number of children. I asked her the 
favor of remaining in her house for the night. 8h^ 
looked at me very sternly, and said, ** How can you 
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expect such a favor from me, or any of tbe Americaiis, 
, «eeing you came fVom England' with an intent to diestrej 
our country ?'' As I itood liking with her, her fambaiad 
. came in. He seemed to be a huHiane nlan, and said, 
'* It would be very hafd ihdi^ to turn yon out of 
my door such a severe evening as this. I wiU pentiit 
you to remain here this night.'' He then desired his 
. wife to get a little straw, and make me a bed netr 
tbe fire place. After ftupper I lay down ; and not 
being disturbed by the roaring of camtoii, atad the 
alarm of war, which bad been my Ipottion for maay 
months before, I slept soundly, and awaked in tbe morti- 
ing grea^tly refreshed. I gave the children some trifling 
presents, with which they and their parents seemed 
much gratified, and left them with the warmest ^taotiobs 
.of tb^nkfulnesa. 

During this dky (the 29th of November) I marched 
very hai^ on ttie maiik road^ without en6ouhtering any 
interruption, this aro^e froin its being the route which 
our troops bad taken, the inhabitants thinking tkat I 
had not been able to keep up with the party, had 
lagged behind, and was endeavouring to overtake them, 
lu the evening I came to a large building, wheik t 
gentlemen accosted me, observing ; ^^ there aire a great 
many of your men in this house, who are determined 
to remain in the country, they have hired tberaselvles 
to . different gentlemen. You had better join with theia r 
you shall be well used^ and in a short time you may be- 
come a citiaen of America.'' Upon my entering the boose, 
I found that there were above forty British soldiers, who 
bad hired them!ielves to different gentlemen about the 
country. Early on the nekt morning, their mMers 
came with horses, &c. and tck>k th^na away. I was 
strongly importuned to go' with them ; hnt tny mind 
revolted at tbe thought. When I waa preparing ta 
kavc the bouiie, the gentleman said la me^ *^ Yoa 
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bad better remarn with me. i^, am tc4d you can write 
a good handy and understand accounts; I will buikl 
a school-house for you, and make you as comfort* 
able as I can.'* I felt my whole frame agitated at the 
proposal, and notwithstanding the weather was stormy 
and severe, and that I was very unwell, I immediately 
left his bouse with indignation. This dishonorable 
practice of enticing the British soldiers to beoome set* 
tiers, was but too common, during the greater part 
of the American war. When « prisoner with them, I 
was often strongly sotieiled, and promised many rewards, 
if I wppid desert, and remain in the country. But* I 
was determined to die rather than serve any state 
hostile to Great Britain: indeed I could not even pa« 
tiently support tlie idea of remaining a prisoner among 
them. I had aot travelled many miles when I overtook 
a Serjeant of the '^Ist, and a dfummer of the 23d. 1 
immediately began persuading them to venture' with 
me in attempting to escape^ They both consented. 
How entwined about the very heart of man, is the lov'e 
of liberty! From that source . moi^e than the soundness 
of my arguments, or the probabifity of reaHzing them^ 
I prevailed. It is very easy to talk about going through 
a tract of land, five or six hundred mUes covered with 
enemies ; but when entangled in the wood, sinkirig in 
the swamp, or ' fording the rapid torrent, we find it 
an enterprise of much diflUculty and danger* 

However we addressed ourselves to our journey with 
confidence; .but the next day our drummer complained 
that we marched too hard for him, and that it was 
impossible for us ever '^ to make good our escape. 
And '(said he) for my part, I will stay where I am, 
and solace myself after all my hardships.'' No argu* 
ments which we couM urge, appearing sufficient to 
cure his despondency, or alter his determination^ we 
left him, and proceeded on ouv journey. The next 
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day we oreriook a waggon which was going to Phila- 
delphia. By a short conversation, we soon discovered 
that the waggoner was a loyalist, and in consequence 
informed him, that we were making our escape to 
New York. He proposed to conceal us in bis waggon 
,as far as Philadelphia at which place his master lived. 
This was gladly received on our part, and wc promised 
■ liim an adequate reward; we proceeded with him in 
high spirits: but, unfortunately for us, we overtook an 
American soldier, who insisted on his being taken 
into the waggon. This disconcerted our plan for the 
present. We were fast approaching Frederick-rtown, 
through which we could not pass concealed in tiie 
waggon, on account of the presence of the Ame- 
rican soldier : we therefore thought it far more prudent 
to quit the waggon entirely, and boldl}' march through 
the town on fopr. The faithful waggoner, before be 
left us, promised to wait a few miles on the other side 
of the town, qnti] we should rejoin him. But how 
v^in are a)l human «cbem^ ! Soon a$ the waggon en- 
tered th^ town, the American gave the ^larm, aiid s^ 
party of soldiers was ordered out to apprehend tuu 
We were seized and brought through the town, in 
triumph. Many British soldiers were prisoners in this 
town, and among fhem \he regiment to which my com- 
panion belonged; \Ve wefe buddled among theoi. 
Indeed our place of. confinmient was ^ most deplorable 
situation. Forty or fifty British spMiers crowded together 
i(i a small room. It is true; we bad a large parade 
to walk about in the d|iy ; but as the «yinter was 
remarkably cold^ very few availed themselv^ of that 
privilege. 

I examined this place pf confinement qiinutely, an^ 
soon discovered, that it was surrounded by a chain of 
American sentinels. I likewise gained information, that 
small parties of the prfsouers (under a strong guard) 
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■ "were often ordered out to get 'wood for firing. It 
immediately occurred to me that the oiily chance for 
my qscape, lay in getting mysi;lf enrolled in one of 
these wood cutting parties. 1 soon obtained this favor, 
and immediately began to take my measures : I strove 
;to persuade as many of the party as I could to ven- 
ture an escape with me. All my arguments proved 
ineffectual, except with one man, and my old com- 
panion the Serjeant. I waited with anxious suspense 
for the moment we were to be called out to wood 
cutting. I emptied my knapsack, and distributed my 
superfluous necessaries, putting on three shirts, and 
taking an additional pair of shoes in my pocket. With 
my blanket wrapped about my shoulders, I sallied out 
when the call came, bearing my fa^chet : the intended 
companions of my flight were privately directed to keep 
as near to me as possible. When we had arrived at 
the wood, about half a mile from the pl^ce of confine- 
ment, we set to the work of cutting. I observed to 
one of our guards, that I saw a fine large maple tree a 
few yards beyond him ; and begged permission for 
me and my two companions to cut it down. With that 
rudeness which ever ..characterizes th^ low mind when in 
ofllice, he, in a surly manner, acquiesced in the propo^aU 
little dreaming that we all intended to give him the 
slip. The better to cplor our preteni2e, and to cov^r our 
escape^ we immediately set about cutting dpwnf the tree, 
keeping our eyes constantly fixed cin the guard. At 
last he turned himself about, to watch the other pri- 
soners. We seized the opportunity, and darted into 
the thickest part of the wood. Fear and hope (being 
pretty nearly balanced in our minds,) were the wings 
which urged our flight. Our guards must have pos- 
setised the feet of deer before they could possibly have 
overtaken us. We ran on through the woods, as near 
as I could conjecture, during two hours, scarcely stop. 
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ping to lake breath.' At last wt arrived at a deep aad 
rapid river. Fortunately for us, we soon discovered a 
fcrry*boat, and on paying the fore, we crossed, with- 
out being examined^ and pursued our way through the 
woods. 

. It should have been mentioned, that though we had 
oil our regimentak, we disguised ourselves by wrapping 
our blankets about us, which rather gave us the appear- 
ance of Indians than of British soldiers. We had not, 
however, proceeded far, when we were met by aa 
armed party of Americans, who instantly surrounded iH, 
and brouglit us back prisoners to the town. The Ser- 
jeant, my companion, was then separated from me, as 
his regiment were prisoners near the town ; he was turned 
in along with them, while i was sent a prisoner to their 
guard-liouse, where I was used in the most cruel manner. 
The weather was extremely cold, (the latter end of 
November,} the guard-house was an open bloek.hoose, 
through which the snow and frost made their way in 
every direction. I procured, with much trouble, a little 
straw to lie tlipon, in one covuer. But I soon found that 
wy lodging would be a very hard one ; for when the 
guard used to discover that I had fidlen atsleep, they 
applied a firebrand to the straw, and as it blaaed, they 
set up a yell like the Indians, rejoicing in my distress, 
and deriding my endcai^ours to extinguish the flames. 
Wbcfi the relief used to be turned out, I soBaetiflKs 
took the liberty of drawing near the fire, to warm mj 
half frozen limbs^ but this indulgence was of short 
duration, for when the sentinels were relieved they came 
pouring into the goard^house, and, if found near the 
fire, I was usually boflRrtted about from one to the other, 
and perhaps a dozen fixed bayonets at once placed at 
my breast. When I found that I could obtain no mercy 
from these savages, and that every day I waa worse used 
than on the preceding ; I wrote a letter to tbq Ane- 
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tioan commanding officer, iifforming bim of the crttcl 
usage which I diiily received^ aUd entr^a^ins biiH io 
permit me to be confined in \ht t<>Wn goal^ . This re- 
quest was at last granted ; but. ny condition was not 
bettered by k. There I was confined ih tbe uipper pin-t 
of the prison, ^bich Ihad to as<^end by a king board, 
which was almost perpendicular. In this dr^f;;^ sitiifi- 
tion, without any fire-place^ werb twelve Criminak, 
These nien received a very smajl allowance of pro-* 
visions ; but, as for my part, not a ttiorael was aUoted 
me. My po^ fellow prisonei^ tcJdk compassion^ and 
shared their pittance with rae. Had it not betn for 
tbeir compassion^ I should have been starved todeatb. 

I remaiiked in this place during twelve days, i^uffertng 
the bHings of faiinger by day, fond shivering idl night 
,wilh the coki. It can scarcely be imagined that a;ught 
..^uld possibly liate added t^ my sufferihgs : yet was 
the case worso, for we \^re cot!ktinualty annoyed with 
t-heyeliings of a black woman, who was confined for 
the murder ef her child it the bottom of the jail. She 
'Used to yell the wbotenight loiig. 

The reason of the bad usage which I in particular 
received, originated, it is most probable, in two dis- 
tinct causes. This town had suffered much by the 
deaths of several young men, who had been killed 
during the war : the regiment of horse*, which was cut 
to pieces at Long Island ^as composed almost entirely 
of tbe inhabitants of this part of the country. This 
was a sourc0 of gieneral inveteracy to all British pri- 
soners. I had every nfiiscbief arising from this cause 
to support in common with my fellow prisoners. But 
what rendered me still further an object of their 
particular severity was, their firm conviciion that I still 
meditated my escape. This principally, if not etitirely 

^ See page 12k 
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. arose, t believe, from one of Burgoytie^s army, who 

bad deserted frooi bis regimeat, and was tben iu town. 

This nian certainly informed the Americans that I had 

made my escape from that army into New York, tntf 

. that I would do so again if I was not well taken care 

. of. However, I was determined, if possible to extricate 

' myself from my present dreadful situation. With that 

. intent I wrote a letter to major Gordon of the SOdi 

regiment, who was then prisoner in the town, letting 

him know my distressed ' sitdation, and entreating bis 

intercession with the American commander, to obtain 

my liberation from jail, and my being placed with the 

rest of my comrades, in their confinement near the 

town. The major was not unmindful of me ; for although 

be was at that time laboring under a complication of 

disorders, arising from thcf excessive fatigue be had 

undergone during the siege, and the sufierings of hb 

confinement, he referred my case to captain Coote 

of the 33d regiment, (now lieutenant-general Sir Eyre 

Coote) with his desire that application might be made to 

the American commanders for the privilege which i 

desired : Captain Coote most fhumanely interceded for 

me, and obtained my request. . 

While the faculties of my nature remain entire, I 
never can fdrget the affecting interview which took place 
between the captain and me. A guard was ordered to 
conduct me from the jail to his quarters. Wbik 
I was relating to hiui the ^Bufferings which I bad under- 
gone since my being captured at York Toi^n, and my 
deternnnation and hope still to effect my escape into New 
York, the tear of sympathy filled his eyes, he condoled 
with me in our common lot, and encouraged me to perse* 
vere. He then directed the serjeants of the 33d regimeat. 
to builJ me a hut upon the ground where thty were cpo-> 
fined, an J to take nie into their mess. He gave me a 
guinea, and I went off to my companions in triumph. 
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. Butmyjdy was' bnly if short duratitn^ Scarcely was 
I settkd in my but (in senle degree of ease and cbmfort^ 
lacinnparison to my former sufFering^f) when I wss ordered 
tn be oiOTed under a goard to Winchester, where the 
foment to which I belonged was confined. The officers 
and men were all glad to see me : thfcy had Heard of the 
hardships I had endnred in attei^pting my escelpe, atid 
tb^y eondoled with me: part of the British tfdops re^ 
Mtined here until January 1782, when eongresf ordered 
n^ to be marched to Little York^ in Pennsylrania. I 
received information, that as soon as I fell into tb« 
ranks to tfiarch bflF, I should be taken and confined in 
Winchestefr jail, as the Americans were apprehensive, 
that when I got near to New York I should again at^ 
ttoipt my escape to that place, I was advised by 
fitly officers to conceal myself until the- troops had 
Ibarched. I took the hiiit and hid myself in the hos* 
pital aitioiig the sick, here I retnaitied until fh^ Auie* 
ricM guards had been two days on their ftiarcb with 
ehe British prisoners. I then prepared to fallow them, 
but at a <iautious distanc^e. The tfoops drrited at Little 
iTork, and Were Coftfined irt a prison stnlilar to that 
which I have already deseribftd ill page 20S, only a 
little mora limited. About tw^* hundred yards frotti 
this penn, a small village bad been btiilt by the. remains 
df general BurgoyftePs Btrnf^ who Were allowed vtfry 
great privileges witb respt^t to tfeeir libferry in the cbuntfy. 
When some of my fbrmet conlradefs of the S^h regi- 
ment, were informed that I was a prisoner in ford 
Cornwalli8*s army, and that f was shortly expected at 
Little York, they immediately applied to the commanding 
officer of the Americans for a pass in my name, ckiming 
me as one of their regiment. This was immediately 
Ranted, and some 6( them kindly and attentively placed 
ibetDsdves on the #atch for mj arrival, lest I shotild 
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be confined with ^be rest of lord Cornwallis^s army. 
When I entered Little York I was most agreeably sur- 
prised at meeting my former companions ; and more 
so when a pass was put into my hands, giving nne 
the privilege of ten miles of the country round while. 
I behaved well and orderly. I was then conducted ta 
a hut, which my poor loving comrades h^d built for 
ine in their % village before my arrival. Here I re- 
mained some time, visiting my former companions froii(i 
hut to hut; hut I was astonished at the spirit of in- 
dustry which prevailed among them.. Men, women, an4 
even the children were employed making lace, buckles, 
spoons, and exercising other mechanical trades whicb 
they bad learned during their captivity. They had very 
great liberty from the Americans, ^nd were allowed to^ 
go round the country and sell their goods ; while the 
soldiers of lord Cornwallis^s army were closely confine(\ 
in their pen, I perceived that they had lost that ani- 
mation which ought to possess the bre^t of the soldier^ 
I strove, by every argument, to rouse them f|[Oin thei^ 
lethargy. I offered \o bead any number of thf^m, and 
make a noble effort to escape into New York, and 
join our comrades in arms ; but all my efforts proved 
ineffectual, ^s for my own part, I was determined 
to make the. attempt. \ weU knew^ from experience, 
that a few companions wou]d be bigbliy ^e^essary. 
Accordingly I 4ient word of my iqtention to sieven men 
of the 23d regiment who were confipecl in the penn, 
and that I was willing to bring them with me. I be- 
lieve in all the Sritish* army that these men {three 
Serjeants and four privates) could not have been excelled 
for courage ^nd intrepidit)'. T^?^y rejoiced at the 
idea; and by the aid of some of Burgoyne*s armyi 
they were enabled, under cover of a dark night, to 
scale their fence and assemble in my hut; I sent word 
of my intention to my commanding officer^ captain 
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Suumarez of the 23d,^ and likewise the names of the 
men whom I purposed to, bring with me. As my 
money was almost expended, I beggred of him to 
advance me as much as convenient. He immediately 
sent me a supply. 

It was on the 1st of March, 1782, that I set off 
with my party. My pass which had been procured 
from the American commander would only protect 
us to Susquehannah River which was not further than 
ten miles : we therefore marched those^ ten miles frcei , 
from any dread of being apprehended. But when we 
arrived at the river, which was about a mile in breadtby 
we found that it could not be crossed oii.the ice, as 
it had thawed all that day. However when the eveningr- 
drew on it began to freeze again, which encouraged- 
us to remain until morning,, under the hope that it 
wduld then be hard enough to bear us. At this plaod 
I found a man who had deserted froeu the. Royal Welch 
Fuzileers about two years before. He seemed at first 
very shy of us ; but after a little conversation he began 
to be more free. He acquainted us that since his 
desertion he had been roving about the country Working- 
very hard for his livelihood, and further, that, finding: 
himself universally despised by the Americans, he had 
become very uneasy in his mind* Perceiving him well 
acquainted with the country, and possessing a thorough 
knowledge of all the loyal inhabitants, I thought in our 
present situation, he would be a valuable acquisition 
to us as a guide. In consequence, 1 held out to biia 
every inducement, which I iaiagined might pertiuade 
him to accompany us.— I urged, that we would as soon, 
as we arrived at New York, intercede with Sir Henry 

Clinton for his pardon, which we had no doubt what-* 

> 

* Lately assistant (|uarter master general^ and inspector #.* 
militia ia the Uland ot Guernsey. 
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ever would be immediately granted. He was also tuiit 
thoroughly acquainted with the considerable rewards 
which Jie wouldreceive both from the commanckr io cbiefy 
and from ourselves. After much entreaty^ and supplyinj^ 
him with repeated drams of peach whiskey, he at last 
consented to guide us through Pennsylvania and tbe 
Jerseys^ with which part of the country, and the tempet 
of its inhabitants he seemed perfectly acquainted. 

As it bad froze ^ all night, we ventured to cross tk 
yiver at day-Kgbt the next morning. Though tbe iee 
was exceeding weak, and broken up in oiany places, 
the kyve of liberty bad such a powerful effect, that 
we ventured with the firmest resolution^ although tbe 
ice cracked under our feet every step we took, while 
^e marched in Indian file. Having crossed this mighty 
yiver, we held a consultation what was best to be dbne. 
We bad exceeded the bounds of my pass, and con* 
•equeiitly were liable to be arrested in our progresf 
by the first party of American soldiers we met, or by 
any of the inhabitants who were disaffected ; and even 
the loyalists, who might have succoured an individakl 
or two, would most probably be fearful of giving as- 
sistance to such a party. Our guide, tbe deserter, id- 
formed us, that it would be impossible for us to march 
a mile further, unless we divided — that nine in number 
were too many together, as such a body of Britisb 
soldiers would soon spread an alarm through the country 
and cause immediate pursuit. He also strongly advised 
us to change our regimental clothes for colored ones. 
We all saw tlie propriety of this advice ; with aching 
hearts we took leave of each other. I divided tbe 
paarty | serjeant Collins of the 23d, (a brave soldier, and 
a sensible man,} took three men under his care, and I 
took the remaining four and our guide. We parted 
uath great reluctance ; but in fullexpectalion of meeting 
each other at New York. The party which I commaoddl 
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lay aU day in the woods: but in the evening our guidtr 
brought us to the house of one of the king's fTieods^ 
(the loyalists 'were so termed Jn America) where wo 
changed our regimental clothes for very bad colored 
ones. There we remained until c^erenf o^clock, when^ 
fSaiTored by the night, we began our march towards Lao* 
caster. We kept in the woods as much as possible, and 
about the dawn of morning arrived at a small village* 
We entered into a house under the hope of procuring 
36me refreshment. Almost immediately wo perceived 
a man rising hastily out of bed. ff e 'dressed himself^ 
and ran out of the house in great haste. Apprehensive, 
4hat he had ran out to alarm the neigkboars, (indeed 
our appearance was very suspicioas,) we left the, hause 
immediately, and took shelter in the woods ; where we 
remained, ahnost perishing wiA banger and c^ until 
night. We then began our march. About the dawn 
of the succeeding day, we espied a targt bam and a 
dwelling house contiguons. With one consent) we re« 
solved to cepbse our weary limbs in this barn. Wo 
soon got in, and concealed ourselves undcMr some sheaves 
of wheat which were in the loft. We had not re- 
mained in this place more than half an hoar, when a 
boy came op to remove the corn for thrashing. He 
was greatly alarmed when he discovered us, and im« 
itiedktely ran down as ftist he could; We thought it 
most prudent to follow him into the house, lest be 
should alarih the country. We entered the dwelling 
house almost as soon as him, saluted the farmer, and 
were desired to sit down. • Our hotot ordered breakfast 
to be got ready^ which consisted of ground Indian corn, 
boiled like stirabout. No doubt, from the situation in 
which we had been discovered, and perhaps more from 
our looks, he percfeived that we were hungry, and he 
was very right in his observation, for none of us had 
eaten any thing during more than fifty hours! After 
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wiehad taken a hearty, I might add voracious breakfast, 
be said, ^^ Gentlemen, I perceive who you are, and 
what is your intention, but TU have nothing to do with 
you. Depart in peace." We offered him money ; but 
be ' would not accept of it. We then thanked him 
warmly, and withdrew to our usual biding place, the 
woods ; where we remained for several hours. Our guide 
informed us,- that ten miles further, on the great road 
leading to Philadelphia, lived one of the king's friends, 
from whom we should certainly receive entertainment^ 
and who would probably furnish us with a list of persons 
disposed, from principle, to assist us for forty miles on 
the way. Encouraged with this information, we set off 
towards the bouse in high spirits, which we reached at 
dusk in the evening. We sent our guide into tbe bouse* 
while we remained concealed in the orchard* He soon 
returned, and desired us to come in. We were received 
most cordially by the old man, who bad us to sit down 
at a fine large fire, until refreshment could be got 
ready for us. . He then, in the most feeling manner 
observed, ^' you knovi^ the great hazard I run in receiv- 
ing you as friends. It is now (continued he) eight, 
o'clock. I will let you remain under my roof till twelve. 
You must then depart." Having said this"", a good supper 
was set before us, with plenty of cider. The night, 
proved very stormy, and the rain poured down . like a 
deluge, which continued increasing every boMr. How- 
ever the hour of. twelve arrived, and gratitude to our 
kind host, as well as fear for ourselves forbade our stay ; 
and we resolutely faced the terrors of the midnight storm. 
What will not a captive endure to gain bis freedom? 
The night wa? very dark : we therefore ventured to 
marcli on the main road to Philadelphia. It should 
have been mentioned, that before we departed firom 
the house, our host kindly gave us a. list of the king's 
friends who lived in our line of march, the ueaiest 
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f>f ivbom was seventeen miles from his bouse : we there^ 
fore proceeded, notwithstanding the inclemency of th» 
weather, with a degree of spirit animated by hope* 
The rain still continued to increase, which in a very 
short time drenched us to the skin ; and, what rendered 
our journey more distressing, in consequenice of th^ 
great fall of water, was, that the road was exceeding deep. 
Our guide also began to murmur at the hardships which 
he endured : his shoes were almost worn out. Indeed 
all our shoes were in a wretched condition. They 
were so bad that we could scarcely keep them on our 
feet. We used every suggestion that> could possibly 
encourage him to proceed ; but his spirit at last failed, 
^nd he declared, that he was unable to go any further 
with us: adding, with a deep sigh, ** Perhaps, after 
fill my hardships, if I should succeed, and get into New 
York, I shall not get my pardon." , Just as he had 
pronounced these words, we espied a small hovel on 
the road side, and a house at a very little distance 
from it. We therefore, in order to keep him in temper, 
iigreed to shelter ourselves from the storm under this 
^ovel ; assuring him at the same time that we would 
provide him a pair of shoes, and give him the best 
plothes we had .in exchange for his bad ones. We 
drew near to the house, in order to rest our weary 
jimbs ; but, to our great mortification, we were saluted 
with the roaring and loud grunting of pigs which were 
in it. We soon found it necessary to march oifF a< 
fast as we could from our noisy neighbours, lest by their 
outcries the inhabitants of the house should be alarmed. 
Thus circumstanced we were compelled to march on. 
At last we came within sight of a large barn. Here 
we again thought to take shelter, and were again dis- 
appointed ; for, as we approached nearer, we perceived 
a light in it. Our guide began now to lose all his 
fortitude, declaring^ onco more that he wa9 utterly un-' 
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sbk to proceed any farther. A large dunghill happened 
to be behind this barn, and as the list resoarce to humoar 
oar f^uide, we agreed to test our limbs oil'it, and cover 
ourselves with the loose litter. Here we remained about 
half an hoar, being unHble to Continue longer, from 
the effects of the extreme cold. We all felt severe 
pains in our bones, which were occasioned by the damp 
of the dang. It therefore became the generld resolve 
to march on and gain our wished fbr house, which, 
from the distance we had already travelled, we judged 
could not be far off. We were farther confironed in 
this resolution by the morning breaking Ikst on us. At 
this place we arrived about the' dawn. It was a tavern; 
but, to our unspeakable disappointment, we found thst 
ieveral American officers lodged in the house. Tho^ 
circumstanced, we were obliged immediately to proceed 
to another friend a few miles forward. We now thought 
It best to quit the great rAad, and turn off towards Valley- 
Foriiie. Ill the course of our march we fortunately hap« 
{»ened to come to a sboemaker^s dwelling, where we got 
lill our shoes repaired, and having Supplied oor guide 
with a new pair, and given him our best clothes ia 
exclKinge for his bad ones, and (above all) having sap* 
plitcl him with plenty of peach.whfskey, wherever w6 
could procure it, be seemed determined for the present, 
to proceed with as to New York. In the eireniog we 
gained the house to which we had been directed, TIm 
lady who inhabited it, was a near relation of general Lee, 
Both herself and husbtod were iirmly attached to the 
royal cause. The house was situate on the banks of the 
Schuylkill. Here we halted for two dayir, during which 
lime we were nobly entertained. At twelve o'clock on 
the night of the second day the master of the mansion 
provided a canoe, and sent his servant to put us across the 
river, giving us the name and place of abode of another 
friend. We now continued for some dasys going from 
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•ne friend to another, still keeping our course towards ' 
New York. Early one morning we came to a rirer, -which 
was very broad but only about four feet deep. In the 
nfiiddle of this river was a small island* We prepared' 
ourselves to wade over. The morning was exceeding 
frosty which made the water very cold. Our guide 
now lost all his resolution. He declared with tears in ' 
his eyes ^^ That his heart was almost broken with hard- 
ships', that he was sure he would never survive if be 
waded that river ;^' and all his fears about his pardon 
returned in full force upon him. We proposed to carry' 
him over on our backs, to give him half the money we 
had, and renewed our former promises of interceding 
for him, and procuring his pardon ; but all in vain.' 
He turned about, under great terror, and fled from us^» 
We afterwards were informed, tlmt this unfortunate man 
was, in the course of a few days, taken up, and the 
fact being proved, that he was seen conducting fouf^ 
men, supposed to be British sdldiers, into New York, 
be ivas condemned, and hanged. 

When we found it impossible to reclaim our guide, 
we waded across the river ourselves, and were almost 
deprived of the power of our limbs when we got on 
the other side. Our last protector had directed us to 
another friend, whose house was situate about two miles 
from this river. We therefore made what haste wci 
could before the day advanced. We gained the bos- 
. pitable mansion, and were concealed- in the barn, and 
plentifully supplied with provisions. Thus far we had 
been successful in our enter prize. We were near the De!a4 
ware river, about twenty miles above Philadelphia. 
That river we were to cross in our progress. But in 
crossing it our protector could give us neither assistance 
or recommendation. He had no connexion on its shores 
which he durst trust. Soon however, as day closed we 
9et off, and arrived on the banks of the Delaware about 
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nine o^clock the same evening. Wc boldly ventured 
into a bouse to inquire for ihe ferry-hbuse. Cohtrarjr 
to expectation we were kindly enteftiiinedy and in- 
formed that we were two miles from it. We remsiined 
at this place all uight, apd pY6ceeded- to the ferry^house 
early in the morning. A number of boatmen bad just 
entered the house before us ; they were Employed ia 
carrying wood to Philadelphia^ add landed there (the 
house being a tavern) to refresh themselves. They 
were eight in number, and seemed, by tbeir l6oks and 
conversation, to spspect whb we were. As soob as we 
perceived this we called for sonne refreshment, and 
appeared cheerful and undismi^ed. After sotne time 
tbey withdraw into an inner room, to cohsult (as we 
supposed) how they were to attack and take us. We 
bald a consoltatioh, and were determined to part with 
our liberty at as dear a rate as we could. Jast at this 
crisis, when we were, preparing to act on the defensive, 
one of our party said, *^ Let tis teiae t!ie fierry-boat^ 
and make across the river.'* This |)roposiil was imme- 
diately agreed tb ; and, ikfter discharging our reckoning, 
we sallied ouifof the house, jumped into the ferlryrboat 
and insisted on the negro who had the ebUrg^ of her 
rowing us across ^ith all expedition, on pain of instant 
death. This the terrified creature perfortH^ ^itb isach 
celerity, that we were half way over th^ Delatvare 
before the alarm ^Ms given. The negro b^ifig jh the 
boat with U9, pre?ented their firing ox\ uh. We s6oa 
pulled to the Opposite shore^ and ran into the woods, 
where we were sooh secure from all our purisuers, as 
we bad above a mile and a half the ktart of them. 
We lay con<:ealed in the thickest part of the wood that 
day ; and at night procMdcd in quest of a house lo 
which we had been directed.. After much search we 
found it, and were entertained a few hours, when we 
-pjcoceeded to the abode of an6tber friend. 
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Such was' the benevolent assistance wTiich vye riec^ived 
in this part of the country, that an imp^ative duty 
forces itself on .me, here to notice tiie n^align^nt 
assertions of Belsham, who says,* that when the British 
troops were retiring to Brunswick, through the Jerseys 
** the licentious ravages of the spldiery, particularly 
of the German mercenaries, during the time they were 
in possession of the Jerseys, had excited the utmost 
resentment and detestation of the inhabitants ;"' and that 
•* such havoc, spoil, and ruin, were made by tfe forces 
tinder general Howe's personal inspection ^nd command, 
as were well calculated to obviate the suspicion that 
any secret partiality to America yet remained in th|^ 
breast of the English general." 

To this charge (with t^e mo^t awful appeal for thf^ 
verity pf my assertion) I can av^r^ that in all the di/* 
ferent places in America, through which I have mari:h^d 
as a soldier, been carried as a captive, or travelled ip 
regaining my freedom, I never found peopl^e inprj? 
strongly attached to the British government, than in 
the very place where Belsham says, " spch havoCj spoil, 
and ruin, were made by th,e British forces." This we 
now experienced in a very great degree. These very 
inhabitants ventured their own lives to secure ours, , 
and at the risque of their ^hole property, and tho 
jeopardy of all their relatives and friends gave us 
the means of safe conduct into New .York, Why 
Belsham cherished, and on almost every occasion mani- 
fested such inveterate malice; against our commanders 
and soldiers in America, is' matter of astonishment to 
me, and I might add, remains matter of mystery to 
the discerning and loyal part of the public. If the 
British troops in America had been capa^ble of cogly 
and deliberately murdering bis ..Jather, q^otber,- and aJl 

"* Memoirs of the Reiga of George IIL Vol. 1. f a(««' %%^ 
aad 408. *- 
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his HrelatiTesy nty if they bad actually perpetrated Ae. 
borrid d;^, be could scarcely bare been more rancarous. 
An historian ought to record the truth, and the troth 
only, whether of friend or foe. The officers who served 
in the American campaigns were geDtiemen (some of 
them noblemen, or noblemen's sous who bare since suc- 
ceeded to^heir hereditary titles) of the first families in the 
empire, for wealth as well as. honor. Men who- had 
no earthly temptation to such acts,* and whose high 
spirits independent of that circumstance would have 
revolted at the bare mention of the attrocitiea charged 
on them. However they ultimately failed in accom« 
plishing the re-unioo of England and America, still it 
was the grand object of all their toils, both bodily 
and mental ; and they were as far removed froai '* amas- 
sing fortunes by plunder and rapine/* (as b asserted) 
by Ramsay, as Mr. Belsham and Ramsay are from ac- 
quiring fame by candor and truth. But to return to 
my narrative. We now entered into a country, which 
was full of American troops, and the nearer we pro- 
ceeded to New York, tho more numerous they were. 
This constrained us to act with great caution and 
circumspection : we aiade but short stages among our 
friends. On the 16th of March, we found ourselves 
withiii thirty miles of Suten Island, at which |Jace wasth^ 
British out-posts. Our American friend, in whose barn we 
lay concealed, advised us strongly to tal^e a guide, 
which he said he could procure for us. To this wt 
readily consented, and waited three days for our coo^ 
ductor. , The wished for moment arrived ; our guide 
came, the agreement was made, our friend procured 
us a bottle of strong spirits, and we set off with our 

* I am bold to assert that one British regiment was possessed of 
more property in gold, -silver watches^ &c. than was in genertl 
Washington's whole army: even the inhabitants were dc^ 
litate ef gold and silvtr. 



^onductor-abOut niiie o'clock at night, undef the expiec- 
tation of arriving before morning in the vicinity of 
Amboy ; which town lay opposite Stateti Island, being 
divided only by a river. In two hours march we came 
to a village which our guide told us we might safely 
march through, as the inhabitants were all in bed, and 
no American troops were stationed in it. ^^ But lest, 
said he, I should happen to be seen with you, I will take 
a circuit and meet you on the great road on the top of 
the hill, on the other side of the village.'' We con- 
sented to this plan and marched through the village 
unperceived, and arrived at the place appointed for 
meeting ; there we remained, expecting our guide every 
moment; but after remaining two hours we gave up all 
hopes, and saw clearly that he had given us the slip. 
It snowed all the time very hard accompanied with a 
piercing north wind. Our clothes and shoes being aU 
torn, made our situation, while we waited, almost in- 
supportable : we at last came to the resolution of proceed- 
ing by ourselves, though we were entirely unacquainted 
upon what point of the compass Amboy lay. But the stars 
being rather bright we knew we could not be mate- 
rially wrong if we ()roceeded due north.. W9 marched very 
hard over a broken uneven ground, sometimes oq the road 
find sometimes through the woods. At four o'clock in th^ 
morning one of our companions dropped down and der 
clared with tears in bis eyes, he^as not able to proceed 
any farther : the soles of his shoes had been worn oS and 
his feet were all bruised and cut. Indeed we were all 
much in the same way. We proposed .to parry him by 
turns till daylight, when we would repose ourselves. 
** No," 'said he, ** leave me here to die ; for I um quite 
exhausted ; if I live till morning, I will strive to creep 
to the next house ^ and if I survive, 1 will endeavour tp 
follow you."— We were, greatly affected at parting with 
Jraa^ To me indeed it was peculiarly distressitig, as h^ 
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was one of the men | bad brought in with me to Net 
York from general Burgoyne's army, $|id was the man 
whom I have already mentioned, who understood «everd 
languages, and who was of so much service in efecting 
our escape. 

VVe marched on until the morning wheo we conceal* 
ed ourselves in the woods, until tbe^ night came on. 
During this time we were without provisions. Soon 
as the evening set in we prepared as w^ as we coold^ 
for our march. About two o^clock in the morning 
we perceived a house, on the side of a narrow road, 
it was unconnected with any other building. Not 
knowing, where we were, we agreed to stop, and 
obtain all the information which we could. We rapped 
at the door, which, was quickly opened by an old 
man, who with his wife wQte the only persons in the 
house. Without discovering who we were, we entered 
into conversation with them both. It came out, during 
our discourse, that he was a native of Dublin and 
bad left it about thirty years before. Here jny being 
a native of Ireland was of inestimable service to tbe 
whole party. As I could mention severd places in 
Dublin, and many of the transactions which had hap- 
pened in his time, he became highly pleiused with my 
conversation, and with true native hospitality brought 
out provisions to entertain his countryman. From several 
of his answers which he gave to some of the questions 
which I occasionally, and I may say accidentally, put 
to him, I perceived he was a loyalist; but being un- 
willing to commit the whole party, I did not discover to 
him whom we were. Having gained all tbe information 
which we wanted, we left his' house. 

He had informed us where the American jguards were 
stationed along the banks of the river, who could at all 
interfere with us, which was only the distance of two 
miles off. We inunediatelj proceeded towards it, care- 
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fcrll^r. avoiding the Americarl posts. About an hour 
befotfe day-ftght we arrivfed on its banks, and as soon 
as nloftiitlg dawned, we saw with pleasutfc Staten Island. 
Bat a deep arid bfoad river rolled between us and our 
'place of refuge. We wandered up and down the shore 
in hope of finding a canoe or boat ; but in vain. After 
a fruitless search for near an hour, the broad appearance 
of day much alarmed us, as we dreaded lest some of the 
American sentinels, who were posted along the coast, 
should discoi^er us. In this dangerous situation, we held 
a consultation what was best to be done ; when it was 
unanimdusly agreed to return to my countryman's house, 
discover who we were, and throw ourselves upon his 
protectidn. We returned, and were not disappointed: 
we found him to be a staunch loyalist. He observed, 
♦* The coast is full of troops — I will bring you to a 
place of concealment." He then conducted us to a thick 
part of a wood, while he went to two friends, who owned 
a b6at, in which tve could at night safely cross the river. 
There we remained until a late hour in the evening, when 
his two friends, with the boatmen, came to us ; and ha v. 
i»g agreed for our passage, we proceeded to the boat. 
The river, where we had to cross, was more than three 
^ites broad. 

Our friends informed us, thut an^EngUsh sloop of war 
wah Stationed there, in order to intercept the American 
Iprivateers &nd other craft, and likewise to keep the 
isoa^t in alarm. We entered the boat with joy, a6d 
put off from the shore. They had not rowed a quarter 
of a mile, when the wind, which had hitherto been fair 
for us, clianged agiainst us, and blew very fresh. The 
t>6at, being very small, made a great deal of water. 
Thi« greatly alartned the boatmen ; and they immedi«* 
titely made fof the shoi'e fro^m whence we came. 
When tre percfeived what they were about, we insisted 
Vbdt they «h6Uld tu^n the boat, and endeavour to ^aio 
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the sloop ; or, failing in that, ro«r ui mcross to Suten 
Island. They were greatly alarmed at our resolution; 
and declared, that it was impossible for a boat to lift 
in that gale of wind ; and that we should be all cer- 
tainly lost, if we persisted io the attempt. But we 
were resolved to venture, and peremptorily commanded 
them to proceed. After beating against the wind and. 
waves for near tvt"^ hours, and being almost perisbeid 
with wet and cold, we espied a square rigged vessel. 
the boatmen were apprehensive at first that she wis 
an American privateer. However, as our boat was every 
moment in danger of sinking, we determined to make 
towards her. As we approached, we were bailed, and 
ordered to come along side. To our unspeakable joy, 
we sa\V British soldiers standing on the deck. [ Such 
was the e£fect of our sufferings, that we bad almoit 
lost tlie power of our limbs and speech ; for when I 
was ordered} down to the cabin to captain SkinneVy 
to give bim an account who we were, I oould not articulata 
a word. Perceiving my situation, he humanely ordered 
a large glass of rum tp.be given me. This soon broagkl 
me to my speech, arid I then briefly recapitulated to 
bim our whole story. The ship's company being informed 
that we were British soldiers who had escaped from 
the Americans, were eager to expreia their joy. We 
were ordered the best refreshments the vessel couM 
afford. In the morning we were put on shore on States 
Island, with a letter to the capUin*s father, coIomI 
Skinner, who commanded a regiment of loyal AmericaiiS| 
and who was the commanding officer on Staten Island. 

I need not tell the Reader what we felt wbei\ we were 
marching across the island, where we considered oar* 
selves perfectly safe within the British lines. We waited 
on colonel Skinner, who immediately ordered a boat to 
convey us to New York. We landed at the wharf, and 
with cheerful steps marched to head quarters. Whey 
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the iiihabitiiTrts> atvd tfie soldiers in garrison,' understood 
that we were ilhree Serjeants of the Royal Welch FuzT- 
Jcssrs, tbey wer* struck\wtth ^rtonishrtient. We had had 
no opportunity of dh^ring oarselres for* more than three 
vroeks ; our sJacie» were wor rt out ; our clothes all in 
tatteifs ; our loiAs Kiv^tt and me^e. In short so wretched 
WW our appieftrance, that they cAnmiserated our coridl- 
tion^ and with kifld attention conducted us to the confii- 
Jteartder in chief. This was on the 23d of March, 1782. 
• Sir! Henry CSintmi received us- with great kindness. 
We eomiBunicated to his excellency all the iirfoi^mation 
of'^bich we were possessed. Which in any manner tend- 
ed to the good of the service. After this, we were 
sent to receive the usual bounty, which was given as 
iMd tencx)ttragement to those soldiers who made good their 
e^iyapek After the officer ^ho was appointed td |:)ay 
1K» bad entered my name in the book, he fumed bis 
eye to the top of the first page, and said, ^^ Here id 
the same name of a noncommissioned officer of th^ 
9il^ regimeot, one of the first who had made his escape 
frooaL gcnerad Burgoyne's army, more than four years 
a^o." I answered, ** I am the man." On which he 
xefplied, ** if you are the raan^ youf colonel (colonel 
Ilill) who was exchanged, and went to England, has 
left here all your arrears oi pay." " But,'* added he, 
** you must, prove that you are the identical persOn.** 
This I soon did,^ as there were officers both of the 9th 
.aiid 5^d regiments, who' knew me well at tliat time'in 
New York. In consequence, I received a very consi- 
derable sum, which wa* due to me. I then wrote out 
ti^ifi narrative, and presented it to major Mackenzie,*" 
de^ty quarteir master general. The ms^or recom^ 
naeinded me to brigadier general Birch, the commandant 
el New York, aEul I was appointed his first clerk, for 

* Now colonel Mackenzie> and georetary to the military 
coliecre. Loudon. 
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which I had a good salary. The major^s kiddncn 
not stop tiiere , but through his interest I- was 
adjutant to the Merchants Corps of voiunteers, 
were then on permanent duty in the town. 

At this place, during two months, I enjoyed a cofr] 
fortable respite from the bard duty to which I Ml 
been accustomed : tlie onl v repose, 1 may truly nj, 
which I had during the eight years I was in Aoieriea. 

Colonel Balfour,, having arrived in New Yoik 
from Charlestown, it being evacuated, ordered m 
to proceed to King^s Bridge, the out post of de 
British army, and take charge of the recruits oftk 
23d regiment, who were doing duty there ; to wbidi 
place I repaired accordingly. 

The Reader will doubtless feet some anxiety forth'! 
fate of the party which I left on the banks of tk 
Susquehannah River. These poor fellows, itfter endur« 
ing innumerable hardships, and travelling through the 
woods for some hundreds of miles, were unfortunately 
taken prisoners in Pennsylvania, and confined in Phi- 
ladelphia jail, the foundation of which they undermined, 
and the whole four came safe into New York, the 
latter end of April. Much about the. same time, iny 
former companion, whom I had left on the i-oad, like- 
wise arrived at New York, conducted by the last guide, 
wiio had divided from us in passing through the village. 
Thus, though by different routes, the whole party which 
1 took with me from Little York, arrived safe at the 
British head quarters. 

When 1 reflect on the hardships which I endured, 
the danjijers which I escaped from my first settino- out 
lV(un Gloucester, after, our army was taken prisoners, 
ill a march of perhaps not less than one thousand miles, 
through a >\ililernesa interspersed with swamps, I fed 
(and senseless nuist I be if I did not feel it) a degree 
of thankfulness -to that Providence, who, not onlv pre 
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HTved my life in several hard fought battles, skirmishes, 
jC. but also guided my footsteps through those desart 
icks, and brought me in safety once more among my 
tends. It is true, I can state the fact in the language of 
le great heathen poet : . . 

" From the din of war. 
Safe I returned without one hostile scar ; 
Though balls in leaden tempests rained around. 
Yet innocent they flew^ and guiltless of a wound.^' 

,$lttt t must aoknovirledge, as a Christian, (however I 
lay by some persons be charged with enthusiasm for it) 
Jat in all these wonderful events of my past life, I see 
nd adore an higher direction— an ]ann Omnipotent 
'hich has been my safe guard ; and penetrated with the 
scoHection of which I may truly say — ^^ O God the 
ibrd, the strength of my salvation ; Thou hast covered 
ly head in the day pf battle." 
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CHAP, X3^ 



Spirit of Political Rancor in America- Captain Wuddy's 
Execution. Correspondence between Generals Wash- 
ingtoHy Clinton^ and Carleton^ on the Circum^ance. 
Thirteen Captains, Prisoners under the Convention rf 
Lord Comwallis and General IVashingtm^ dr(xw Lots 
for Death. The Lot falls on Captain Asgill Appli- 
cation of his Mother to the Court ^ France on hi$ 
behalf. Letters between her ^ady^hip and Count 
Vergennes. The Minister of Franoe intercedes on his 
behalf. Procures his Release. General W(ashtngUnCs 
Letter to Captain Asgill. Lady AsgilPs Letter cj 
Thanks to Count Vergennes. Articles of Peace signed. 
The Authors Return, Kc. 



•B? ROM the capture of lord Comwallis, to the period 
when the independence of America was acknowledged 
by the British government, and peace between the two 
countries concluded, little occurred to interest the 
Reader, except the circumstance of captain Asgill.| 
As I am in possession, of more accurate information 
on this subject than most who have written on American 
affairs, I shall take the liberty of detailing on the facts. 

The spirit of political rancor in America had at 
this period risen to an unconimon height. It raged 

:j: Now lieutenant-general Sir Charles Asgill^ Bart, commaad- 
iog the Eastern District, in Ireland. 
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beyond all bounds. Nor was it possible for the Brttidi 
commanders wholly to restrain the exercise of that re^ 
taliation by the loyalists who fought under them, which 
was inspired, by the violence of the opposite party. 
Smith, who wrote from observation and not mere report, 
thus characterizes this party violence. ** The malignity-^ 
virulence, and savage barbarity, that, at the above men- 
tioned time, pervaded all ranks, classes, and denomi^ 
nations, whether in the civil or military line, cannot 
be delineated in any terms, but such as must agonize 
the heart of sensibility, and cause a blush on the cheek 
of civilized humanity ; and the baneful eflfects of which 
were not eradicated so late as the year 1801 ; when 
at a place called Ninety-Six, and at Augusta, in Georgia, 
in a large company, among the gentry of the country, 
where, it would be supposed, huipanity would prevail, 
were it only through decency, and with a view to 
example, I heard them boast of having committed bar* 
barities shocking to human nature. One instance wasi 
that of an old, grey-headed justice of the peace, who 
solemnly declared, he had during the war, shot, at 
different actions, and in cold blood, ninety-nine tories,* 
and felt unhappy he had not accomplished the complete 
hundred.** 

At New York an association was formed among the 
American loyalists, for the purpose of warfare on the 
^ipposite party : but which was abused into a retaliation 
cm the continentals, for the death and sufferings of 
the king^s friends. A block-house in Monmouth county 
was taken by a party of tliese, and captain Joim Huddy 
made prisoner. He was conveyed to a prison-ship, lying 
in the ri¥er, near New York, and there kept in close cus- 
tody fifteen days, apdthen told *^ That he was ordered 
to be banged.'* Sour days after be was sent out with a 

^ Americaa Lovalists. 
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party of refugees, and hanged on t^ie heights of Middleton. 
The following label was affixed to his breast : 

^* ^We the refugees having long with grief beheld the 
cruel murders of our brethren, and findino: nothins: but 
sjiich measures daily carrying into execution ; we there- 
fore determine not to suffer without taking vengeance, 
for the numerous cruelties, and thus begin, and have 
made use of captain Huddy as the first object to present 
tp your view, and further determine to hang man for 
ipan, while there is a refugee existing. Up goes Huddy 
for Philip White." 

J^hilip White in retaliation for whom Huddy 
was hanged, had been taken by a party of the Jersey 
militia, and was killed in attempting to make his 
escape.* 

Sir Henry Clinton as soon as he was informed of the 
circumstance of Huddy's execution, ordered a court-' 
martial on the captain who commanded at the transaction; 
but being superseded in command by Sir Guy Carleton, 
the court broke up without coming to any determination. 
The American commander flushed with conquest, was 
not disposed to await or ^ abide by the judgment of 
^n English court martial, but dispatched the following 
haughty and indignant letter to Sir Henry Clinton. 

Head Quarters, April 2Ut, 1782. 
^^ Sir — The inclosed representation, from the inhabitants 
of the county of Monmouth, with testimonials to the fact, 
(which can be corroborated by other unquestionable 
evidence,) will bring before your excellency the most 
wanton, cruel, and unprecedented murder that ever dis- 
graced the arms of a civilized people. I s|;]all not, 
because I conceive it altogether unnecessary, trouble 
your excellency with any animadversions on this trans- 
action. Candour obliges me to be explicit — to save the 
innocent I demand the guilty. 

1* Ramsay. 
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*' Captain Lippencot, therefore, or the; officer who Coitl- 
manded at the execution of captain Hiiddy, must be 
given up ; or if that officer was of inferior rank to tiiiri^ 
so many of the perpetrators as will, according to the 
tariff of exchange, be an equivalent. To do this, will 
mark the justice of your excellency's character. In 
faihire of it, I shall hold myself justified in the eyes 
of God and man, for the measures to which I iSj^all 
resort. 

*^ I beg your excellency to be persuaded, that it cannot 
be more, disagreeable to you to be addressed in this 
language, than it is to me to offer it ; but the subject 
requires frankness and decision. I have to request your 
speedy determination, as my resolution is suspended 
but for ydui answer, 

" I have the honor to be, &c. 

George Washington." 

To which his excellency, general Clinton, returned 
the following answer : 

" Sir — Your letter of tiie 2 1st instant, with the enclosed 
testimonials, respecting captain Huddy's execution, was 
delivered to me yesterday ; and though I am extremely 
concerned for the cause, I cannot conceal my surprise 
and displeasure at the very improper language you 
have made use of, which you could not but be sensible 
was totally unnecessary. 

The mildness of the British government does not 
admit of acts of cruelty, or persecuting violence ; and 
as they are notoriously contrary to the tenor of my 
own conduct and disposition, (having never yet stained 
my hands with innocent blood) I must claim the justice 
of having it believed, that if such have been committed 
by any person under ray command, they could not 
have been warranted by my authority, nor can they 
have ever the sanction of my approbation: IVly per- 
sonal feelings, therefore, required no such incitemcnc"5 
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to urge mc lo take tbe proper notioe of the barbaroQf 
outrage against hiuBMoity, wMelt jov h«re representtd 
to ine> the mofneiH k eeme to mj knowledge; and 
apcocdingly when I heurd of captain Huddy's death, 
(which wa$ only lour U9Lys before I receiFed yoar 
letter) I ordered a striet inquiry to be made into all 
its circvn&stancefiy and shall bring the perpeUaton; of 
H to an iniQaediaic trial, 

. ** To sacrificeinnocence under the notion ofpreventiog 
guilt, in place of suppressing would be adopting barba- 
rity, and raise it to tbe greatest height ! Whereas, if 
the violatros of tbe laws of war are pQoished 1^ tjic 
generals under whose powers they act, the horrors which 
those laws were formed to prevent, will he avoided, and 
erery degree of humanity war is capable of maintaiucd. 

'^ Could violations of humanity be justified by example, 
many from the parts where your power prevails, that 
exceed, and probably gave rise to this in qnetiioii, could 
be produced. In hopes tbe mode I mesa to pursae^ wfll 
be adopted by you, and prevent all fuitiire enearmities, 

'^ I remain, &c« H. Cuntok." 

His Excellency GompoI Waihmgtwi, 

This mild and dignified reply of the Briti^sh efimmui* 
der, produced no other effect than the iRMBediate selee* 
lion of one the British officers to be the sacrifice^ which 
was to atone for the death of captain Huddy* Sootr^ 
however, as Sir Guy Carleton arrived, and toehk oe him 
tbe command, he dispatched the £ollowii^ letter te 
general Wasbiugton : 

Head Smrten, New York, ItkMt^ I782» 

*^ Sir — Having been appointed by bis mi^sty to tbe 
command of the forces of the Atlantic Ocean, and joined 
with admiral Digby in the commission of |)eace, I find 
it proper in this manner to apprize your exceUeocy of 
Hiy arrival at New York. 
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^'^^ T^ckPeo^si^rii ^u soems to reoder^the commuQication 
'profBer) butttbe^iN^tiMtance^pf i^«praseat tinp^, rjend^i: 
it •also iftslisfieasable^ ;«9' I find it : jvst ^ta. tr^ui^nut h^jr&r^ 
%vkh to yxm<'l«xc»UeReyT<?e^aifi'pa{^c8^fr^ perq^i 
x)f wtrhich ytMir^efto^Heaey^vUl perceive what disposuioiti 
tprevail in 'die govern mofitwd peppje of England towj^^t 
those of America, and what further effects are UkeXy^t^.; 
-follow; if. tlie;Itke pacifitc dispos\t|0!OS shairki prevail- in 
this country, bath lx^y inclination aQjd dutty- w^ll lead/i^^ 
^o'pjutet thtmmtik the most zealous concurrence. In all 
)6veote^ Sir, h is with me to <ieGlarey "that, if war must 
.pceyaUi^ L'AbaU.endQavQur to render^ts^ miseries as light, to 
the people of this continent as the circumstances of,. sgch 
« condkioni^iU po9si^l}i[;p^rj^it« -, -'. > ^ .- -• ■ 
( ' ^M am iiuichrO9neern0dl. tovfind that private^ and un- 
* ^[iithoriaed perso4is -barvo <ni both ^ides given. way, to. those 
passions f^bicb opgbt tO'tia.ve received the strongest and 
unost efiiecit'usA controtij, and wbich have* begot .acts of 
/^tdliatmby whipk withput proper previ^ptions, may have 
aii*exdent.<6qually CLalan^itoua. and . dishonorable to tjoth 
patties, thbugb, As it;«)]}ouid seem^ • qnpre e;^ensively 
pernicious to the Dativscfraiiii settlers of .this country .- 

^^ How much soeyeFyS^r^ W€^9iay differ in other respects, 
upon this ohe'potm" wtr must perfectly -jconcur, : being 
alike interested to pf^erve the name of. JEnglishmeu from 
reproach, and > individuals from ei^pefiiepffiDg such un- 
necessary evils as can have no effect ppo^n ^^^geueral d^^ci- 
sion, ' Every proper measure that/ may tepijl to prevent 
these criminiil: excesses ,in - individui^ls, I shaU ever b^ 
ready to embrace ! And <as an adrftnce.pn my part, I 
liave, as the first act of any command, enlarged Mi*. 
Levingston, and have written to hisr father on the subject 
of such excesses as have passed in New Jersey, desiring 
his concurrence in such mei^ur^, ^, even under thcf 
condtuon of .war, the ^ coounon interests of humanity 

require. . • .:! ' / . . • - 

3 H 
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•* I am further fotcqaaiffA^^^W^' Rlr, t(lBt-U> w&rtiiy in. 
fention to liare sent tWa'day^' riii H itaf fetttfr of cmfiiU 
ment to cbrigitis?, but? am* iiifovniecl' ir if«- poreyioiislT 
tliecessary to obtain af passport Armif yooH cxoaHmcj,' wiiich 
1 therefore hope to rceeiTcl, if 'yov hare no objectimr, 
ftir th« passage of Mr. MorgaO' lo^ Phiiadelpbia^ for the 
abOre purpose. .• / j* 

** r have the honor to be^ with grwit- t ^ p pcl , yonr ex.* 
eelle^y*s moit obedient hooible iervaaty 

Gvr GtAalRTDif," 

To this letter Wib&hingtofr' returned a cool avid efvasire 
answer, and finally the congress refitsod- the' panport 
reqftiested. '■ » 

Perhaps a scene more awAit ean scarcely be ima^ 
gined, than a number of' mititary men convened to 
determfne by lot which shall b^ecorttfe ibovictiai.of po^ 
litical rancor. Thirteen captaiiM et Lord Comwallb's 
army were, by the command of gttnersA- Woabington 
sL^sembled at Uncaster, in Pemnyltania^ to dfa» lots, 
one of wfiicfr contained the mandate of 4efth* C^taia 
Asgill drew ttie t2th lot, wh}<;b was the^ fatal cme. The 
word" ** Uiifbttunatt^^ was written itisiifo i#* Tbo captain 
that did not draw, who was l!he e^Aeif of tb« 1S«ii Ibt, is 
now the honourable Sir &. J. tvdlow, .K« B. Uoiiteoaot 
g;eoeraT and lientenant governor of B«fwjret». Fivemi- 
f<dteir irere allowed botwdeir the drawing' of aaoU loi: A 
dreadfbl pami^'of Ausjpwnfte'f • — 

Sbort ai^r captaiin Asgill hM driHrtt tbie^' nnfoi^tunata*' 
fot, hik ^iimd , - ma^r fS&tAbn of ^ iW- 80th rv^giment^ 
Wb6 commanded the Brithth prisohteya lo^^iiging 19 
Ibrd Cornwallis*^ snity, wrdt^' to getienil Waabingtoo, 
ftblichlng permission to accompany thii: . captain ia 
h\%' confinement. This ardie from tho moar gODCfous 
of motives, to aootfae and comfort him under bis 
mMbrttine; The major bmnanely sappoaed tiatt he 
must .want a friend., more especially when be coosi^ 
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dered hn ysntfa, («s the oaftiaia was oot.at thattiml^ 
tefFcnteeii fjewmvf^ age) .general )Wad»ingtoa aiiswrni^ 
tbi» klter,^de<ilaxi0g'^.,^illiatiilie would Dot gir^Rt 
th^ majors vaqnoftt, unleaa iheitvouM- atAiaiitT:U>.ill>dMi 
ri<^ri'(of icMiaeDient rand' r uaage, .'which .the jcapcBHI 
should receive.^ T»>'A)eae':tenns the maJQi^ acced^ 
vritb^tbe itiost^hcroicmagiiamiiittjf, alid voluntariJy iw)pnt 
into cenfirioment with tfae/caplatQ. Np :writfir on. Anns 
rican afiiiMM has rreeOrdedlbi^ pirc.utnirt9QQe.y <ii^hijch)i$:M 
exalted ah^ioftimiee .of !thQ:pow0r'jQ|f:;ffiend«faiip> be^wj^efi 
tfrd-^riiiah ^ficer^, as oi^a he p.codii<:ed frpm U)o 
motit .boasted 'atoriesi of aM[iuquity 

<it ^should :m\i0 btiv^ beeiv iDeationed, /(to jthe ;hooar 
of .major 4Gordofi'5iiiiQmoify'} ttiat when lord Cornwallb's 
•pmy-isiManderad :at«.£ixrk /Tj^^ a field officer waa 
ftp|lfOifiUMl Jto ^TfUBCui mbk dbe icaptuted troops; iaiMl 
lieutensnt-(iolonel Lake (afterwards fiord Lak^) lyas.tbo 
cAcer^tb adioniitfaat. service :«9s.^asfigoni. ^Hiare ihe 
major igaL«eiaoQifaer;.iuatAnep ;of frieMdahip, to -rare ea 
it "wat^dkinleMBted* fBlnoMrinf tbe aittetlon.of thecolo. 
neHs iMdih, <tid> that ' be biid a ifamily in xEnglaod, he 
F^Aiatffly .sttboiitt^ 'tOiYeuMiki fptisonor in. .bis rodniy 
atid tikbe ;cOfraiand :of :tbe :cafidtes. 

Geptafii (Aagfill Jiraa conveyed unier a strong fuard Co 
the iTersejpa. indeed tit was with general Wadiingtoii'a 
usual policy'^ policy .Jvhtcb bis advocates .iiscFibed to 
the purest hu(iianttj;>):ftb8t he was aentiUiona. iMuddy's 
ffiend^hvciM iMttbe apot^/and^bieing f pectatovsibf tbeusagOL 
eli^'tn • Aiggiil reoecved, itbey might thereby have ceased 
sh?^ 4<iUnnors, mv^^^yttu S^vomcMng for itbe viAQocenl^ 

Tt^^iifBiMfSt^ ^Uo ^ttanrdJQfd ^ioiy^boasted to kim on thSf 
r^iad, *^* fhatiheUltos a-'veryifortunale officer! for^b* 
bad bftd'^sbcf'^Miof' of tgnaikling afiajor'^'adre after-be:H^aa 
uken." Th'u mu^t have been very distressing to., youngs 

. ^ •lit/. * 3 ^* ' 2 ' 
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Atgili. Indeed the captsin received vtry bed dsage 
ibroogbout his confineriient ; be wm constautly fed upoQ 
bftad and water. Thia. bard* treatment constrained bim to 
aMd^biifaitfaf«>aervBntta.New York, tomoeivejand^anry 
letcerrfor biim This mam raiBi^^reaftiAiaaand ii» passiog 
oter the Nonb River rntci;New!.Yoafa. 

During espta«» AsgilPa confioraRnt some' letteraipaawd 
between him and' general ''Washitigton. The captain 
pleaded thte 1 4th artiote bf l^t^apitBtatienof.Vosk.Town; 
that- it wovkl tlvenrfb^e be tbe^'higheat -breacti. of fiadtb 
ao^oniiii^ tid the kws -of natroirs tbat fa« sbimid ' anffsr 
death : this article, wbicb thte €wp(ain alltidedh to, cod^ 
taina the fdlk>wing sentence:—** Noi*rti«ie of the capi- 
tuUition shall be • violated under -pretence ef^jrifrisah;. 
and if it ^ould ' contain any donltfoi a aiiiU irt— j .^t shall 
be interpreted according to tbeorduiaayiseoae mmI tenor 
of words." — ^* Granted.** ^^"i ; t:<;:^ l^ii!*.:. ;. t^. ; 
:. To .this strong plea' general iWasfaingitMirepKedyjtifit 
em several occasional during the- war tiiei Bikisb conh 
manders bad broken many aitidbs of:t»pituIatl0Q^ he 
therefore . would not be^boondy by one solitary aJFtiole«'' . , 
. This was most erroneous, reasoning io so^reAHfTitwi' 
Is recrimination a proof, of innocence or. intf^giiiy. ? U 
amounts^ merely to thia : ^^ Others baie idppnioitted piany 
Wrongs,.! have therefore a rtgbt to commit om/' This 
was justifying evil by the perpetratian of evil. ! 
. Captain Asgill had frequent opportunities of making 
bis escape. into ^ew York;- hsa* whole vgnand * (acgrefidy 
was he beloved by : them) ofienid ^to. come m along !witb 
bioft^jf be wQuW popvide farotbemiisi. Eaglaqd. ..AltboMgb 
these offers must have been very temptingitoji priaMer, 
Wfler ;5entence of deifth I. .yet. bo scorned ta,Mtiip^>: as 
kwQuld havi^ iovobred.more British. Officer* ^it» trouble. 
He nobly faid, ** M the loti.baa ialten.- upon flM^sI will 
abid^? by the conseftoem^.".: ^ . 

MeautiuiC general Washington wisliod to hurry on the 
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6if«cuti6nrof coptaiR'AfgilL; hotitiuibudse genetal, Sir Guy 
Cftt4etoni (aflfcrM^ards Ldrd D^eh^ter) delayed- lending 
the 'd^tetiriination: of the coiirt dfiaftial, /'which -sait on 
ca{)toiTi Li{>{>(eAeoty t6 the Anfief4«ari general. This he did 
ki'ordei' to gire tfrnefi>ca(}iaiM Asgitt to send home word 
tcpkitf father and lAotber,- to ikiake speedy application^ to 
thfe'krrtg' arid* (jueenp of Frante^wd coUrit Yergfennes, to 
ii96 their powerfol tritef cession with Washington for- his 
life. - At laiit gen^erdl Carteton, after delaying: thfe repoct 
of. the*- cddrt lioavtiat on captainf Lfppencdt aslbng^ias^he 
could, tAiTi^iiiiitedintetKgenee to general Washington, lha« 
he wtis' acquitted.* The reception of this inteiligence 
deckled the doom of yoimg Asgill, artd h^ prepared to 
die. He wrote to his fannily**? that before they > would 
receive tbkt' telteH be should her-no^mcire." His pacents, 
although^bey knew thatletters:fYpn^the:caurtx)f Franm 
were sent to America to earetheir/tbo's life, ima^uied 
that th^y^ bad ^At-ri ved too 4ate. ' ( Concludihgrtbatiie h^d 
sufl^redi thie- whole family went intd inouriiiag fdf :itiin. 
The I'eadt^r • mifst already know, v;that during .thi«^ 
periody-'lady Asgillf :had applied lo count Vcrgepnejii^ 
H^r IMtet^ cofitaf n9 so oiuoh.of all ibat.i^ eB^^Anp^r ii^ 
material foe t w gi that Lam induced to traoscriboit.^ j 

, ■^■JT-Ti.. V* W*";. ■' .; ■".'.• ■ . . - • • . - «-. . 

■••--■- 

*' St ^appeared in* the^ourte of ibis trial that governor Frauklin,i 
the profideutof tbe^oard vf ^asp9ia,ted Loyalists^ gave Lippencqt 
verbal orders forwhai he did, and that Huddy had been designiite*d 
as a proper subject' for retal ration ; having been,- as the Jefcu 
g«es itatedt^a pjsisciQatar or>|)|<t Jpyaii^>. and particularly as having 
^een iQSti(;ywejitaL ir^ hanging Stephen Edwards, who had been 
one of that description. The'court having considered the whole 
matter, gaVe tbeir ojMnron; *' That,- as what Lippencot did was 
not .the ctfertti>f malice or ill-will, but proceeded i'rgm a coun 
victiou that it was his duty to obey the orders of the Board of 
Directors of Associated Loyalists, and as lie did not doubt 
their having foil authority' to give such orders^ he was nei 
*' guiity.pf Jbl|e murder laid to his chargei andttvereiore tUey 
" acquitted him." — Ramsay*s Americmi Itcidution, 

f Lady Asgitl is still living ; but, as the ilcader must imagihe,- 
at a very advanced period of life. 
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^ SiB«^f tfaepolttetieii oC'the French court inriU penntt 
the appiintion ofra <t«aogary Ibere tMUD h& tm d^ttbt 
but one in whUhBU the tender feelhiga of :atiifidmd«»l 
can be iolerested, mil tpeet viib atfavormbJe ireeeptim 
from anobkimn, whose cbiNraoter 4Qe8 hoiior, not only 
to bii onm country 9 but to boman datufe. The svlyect) 
SoTy on which :I preauoie to ioiploM your smiMnc^t 
it too heart piercing for me :to xiwetl on ; and common 
£une hasy moat probably, .infortned you of at; it there- 
fbra .rendem the pairifol taak unnedeuary. My soo (an 
only moo) -m dear, ai he is brare^ aaoiable ^aa he is 
deeerving to be to, only teveoteen, a .pritonor under 
aniclet of capitnbuion at York Town, it now •confined 
in America, an object of- retaliation. Shall An innocent 
suffer for the gothy ? Rttpraient to youivelf. Sir, the 
titoation of a family under these circumstances : sur- 
tomided as I am, liy. objects of distneiss distracted m\b 
fear and grief; 'no words ."cao express my leeliog> or 
paiwt the scene. My husband given overhiy hit ipfay- 
sioians a few hours . before tbe news Arrived., and not 
in a slate to be informed of tbe misfortune : «iy ^daogbter 
seised with a ftfmr and delirium^ vairing >abcuit her 
brother, and without one interval of- rratnn, jHsra to 
hear heart aggravating circumstances. Let yourfedingf, 
Sir^ tnggesrt and plead for my ineiipffdBstble -Bnaery. 
A'word from you, like a voice from heayeriV -wW -atve 
us from distraction and wretchedness^ 
* ^* I am well informed goaend Washington reveres 
your character; say but to him you wiiih my^-^on to 
be released, and he will restore him,lo hit distracted 
family, and give hiin back to 'happiness. MjT'tOD^t .virtue 
aad bravery will justify the deed. His hono^. Sir, 
carried him to .Americt. He was :bora ^to affluence^ 
independence, and the happiest prospects. Let*nae<again 
supplicate jour goodness; let me respectfii1Ly'40)|V]orf 
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jout :htgh« iBiflfreniQe on; heMf of iiinqcencar iff ^he 
cause ;of.jttstic09 «^ biiftiaf()t»&yA Ui*it yw wo^W, Sir> 
ib&pstob a» tettcf: ta geoeffil Washington, i«aQ|i jp^rf^nce, 
and: faxror me wttb «r .copjr of it,, t^ be sent ff;9ne^.|ieQC^. 
I am seasijblo of the ftb^r^y ) la^e; in,<oakipg ttijs jc^ 
quests butil Mm $»mihi»f wJieib«« jou coiivpl}^ yii^ it 
or aot^yiyoM will pky tbe 4i9(tc^^ that ^agj^esjUrat.: joi^ 
(uunigmity wit drop.;« taan pn.lfb^ fivuky ^ad e$^€f i)^ 
I pray UiAk Hea^^n loajrgitWt y-Qilnniay.nerfi^; wf^t ^ 
comfbrt it is tar your pow«rii^|^»to^^.urpoo, ;.|^^,;iiPi|;^Lf^V 
.Tbe^F^eaeb miaiatqr, moTed by so|>atbe^jQ)^a4)i>piea]l^ 
iiit3eficedod mlh' geoefal Waabi^gtfK^ r. 4^wf^vf r^ .^efipire 
his tetter arrived^ the 4^tG;rmination ./af tt^ BUitisb caiict 
nadltaU w captain {i^pe^cot. f^^::J^qfji4re4r4W^.}:oaog 
AtgilL:Was ordisoed.ior .^3Mec4itu^iiT fa j - >;; 

• ' •' The viifry Ittfcky mUaut^^ iids fcli^,** 



the letter ham the nitnister of France 4krr&red^. (of 
wliich. tbct -fpHovyifng is a.«opyX aflNd? be waa- pardoned. 
Its d^gonca^ >ilfs a liteirary..t)«ofi[?p#ttt)ony s^aad* '.elaMWt 
tmrivalled, 4nd itsidfsbcate ad$ptiw»6 lo aJjt the./cbaraok 
certstio' fe8li«gs^ of the AmaticAH cpm wjnmday ja audbw 
aft to spQik ao 'tooimoo injtereyt in-tb^.- Kfe of ^ciiptaiii 
AsgilL. . . 

^' SiR*--It' is not ia qualify of a; Mfl9»^efriciif) ami 
ail^v-^f the United.. States, ^tboogb M»itU:the knmkdjj^ 
and consent of'hiaa}ajes|jr)/tliif| liO^Wij^ifcre ,-tkie boabf'il^ 
write tor your erxeetieocjY.- lt»is;1a»)f( jp[iai».o(.«miibtIH)r, 
and a tender father, itiio, feds aU; tb^ for^ce of rfAleniftal 
lofie, that I take the liberty taaddr^ess l» jfpar ejotel* 
leiicy my earnest solicitatipn^ i»fi^or of it Miolbwaiid 
iamilyi in. team. Her .sitaatifMi t(MiDS tbe ofiore worthy 
of fiotioe erf <>u|r jpartt, it^Jt iSitQ^.iibe binmiHiy : of ^a 
iiatioa, tok ymr ^itb her ewo^ ^tiiat. sh^^ Jum recourar 
for what An oaghtu> re^eiyaii^oqvtha invparUal .^usiiK^. 
of her dim 'generals^ ., ,.^ 



4^ i&uti^kt: ifT^vaE 

■ **1*have tliehorior tb inlekMe to ycrdrexoeileticy a copy 

of a -tetter' vftaich^Uuly A'ifjj/ilfhto jifst wrote to me. I 

^m rfoik Vndivn^^'^\4fJ^ti6r Mtsk^'^V. adqsainted tbdt her 

Han 'wafi'VHbufrftalSpy-vibtini/d^slinied by hot; to«xptate 

ih'e ocfidbfi' criioKl tHeit & ^orfAtil' ^niai d(* justice oUigei 

jdxrio reri^nge* - Yoiif'excetleBfcy'Camiat vedcJcbis; letter 

wkKoiitb^rtAiaQ^cted \ H bad tfilit ^ijTebt upon' tbe kiog 

tihcMqneeir to wboin !^GbififnUiric«at<»d(^,in'- The goodness 

of tlieff iMJestiei'' ht!^rts •Wk}liieM' thMi^to- desirej tint 

the ii\t|tiietudc§ of krf utifoi-MAiMO mpcher^niay .'bs caFmedi 

4fi'd h^r fehdem^ss' renasjkHyTed% :ll^0l,i^^r/:ttiau there 

'kre iksks'wheth hUit'iaAity itself ^xaot^ the iinoAt extreme 

^^bt \ ' ^ei%a|)^' the ' one - - hovr ' in '^Me^ttod - tta(y be of 

khe nuinbier; bi]^t'«lldw{n^ ^|i«^tl^- to' to ^t,' kis 

not less horrid to' tht^f^ - ipriKi )iref ^^h^ -Victf ms ; )ind\t^ 

character of Jj9Ut yB^^^^lieOQ^n^.! ^ -weU.iV'^^") ^^'^ 
me not to be persuaded that you desire nothing more 
than to be aibte to avoid bo disagreeabie necesbiijr. .' . 
. >^ There IB one conaid^ratioo. Sir; wbic&,itluAigbitis 
"not dtcbttre, may haveM iafl^^mce^.Qii ^i}r: resolution. 
-Captain "AsgiU ui doubtless o^oisr jirisoner^: bbt-.he is 
^mOn^ tbbse w-bom the arms of. the ' king^rcodtributed to 
ipnt>Vitoyour hlkiMl» iat YorJcrrowo. Altboughr- this cirr 
cumstance does not operate as a safe guard, it hoiweTer 
•^ostifiei tbei'rttetest^r pernnit myself to^mke iii ^is aflair. 
4t^iil«s>ih your powierv Sir, to ebniider'jind have re- 
<|fleilrd' to '4^^; y^on wtU do- what is tyevy. agsreeabie • to 
itbeir majosties^^ The danger of yoiing :A«giU/ the tears, 
the despair of his mothisr, JafT^fect :them siensibly ; aiiid they 
•will see with pleasure' tho'hope' of eohsolaliM 'shine cot 
for those nnfoftunate -people. ' ^ 

' '^ In seeking to- deliver- >ca;plainAsgill from the.^fiUe 
^bich threatens 4iim, I «m far from efigtfgtng yoitto seek 
another' victim ; -tb^ pArdotr to be perfectly' satisfactory, 
inustbe entire. I do not imagine it can be prodocttveof 
any bad consequences. If the English gt^emkbas not 
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been ftble to punish the horrible cnitie 56U codnptain df, 
in so exemplary a manner as he should, there is r^a^h tb 
thintc he will take the iho^t eftcacious measures to prevent 
the like in future. 

*• I sincerely w\^h, Sir, that iny ititercessibn may meet 
success 9 the sentiment which dictates it; and which you 
have dot ceased to mUriifesk on every occasion, assures ihe 
that you will not be indiflerent to the prayers, and to the 
tears of a family which has recourse to your clemency 
through me. It is rendering hbmage to your virtue to 
iiAjklore it. 'I have the' honor to he, with the most perfect 
consideration, " De Vergennes." 

The pardon of captain Asgill was sent to him in the 
following letter frofn genefal Washington, enclosing tiie 
act of congress by whicSh it Was granted. 

Co)[>y of ^h order of eongresi releasing captaih Asgitl^ 
by the United Slates tn cbngress assembled, Nov. 7, 17S2. 

*' Oil the report of a committee, to whbm was referred 
a letter of the t9th of August; from the commander in 
chief, a ireport of a commii tee thereon, and motion of 
Mr. Winiamson and Mr. Rutfi^^ relative thereto, and 
also another lettcsr of the 25th of October from the com * 
mander in chief, with a copy of a letter from the count 
de Vergcnnes, dated the 29tb of July last, imerceding 
fgr captain AsgiTI. 

'* Resolved, that the commander in chief be directed, 
and he i> hereby dhected , f^ set captain Asgill at liberty .** 

Copy of a letter from general WsfsbiAgtOu to captaift 
AsgiTT, covering the above rei^olve. ' r v 

" tiead SUuirtars^ ^ooernher t V,l 782. 

« Sil(_ It affords nie singular pleasure to have it in my 
power to transmit you the enclosed copy of an act of 
congress of the 1th instant, by which you are released 
from the disagreeable circumstances in wbiph you have so 
Jgnjz Uccn. Supposing you would Wish to ga into New 
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York as soon as possible,.! also enclose a passport for 
that purpose. 

<^ Yo^r ^tter of the lathof October, came regular 
to my hands; I beg you to believe, that my not 
answering it sooner,- did .not proceed from inattention 
^o yofiy o^ ^ want of feeling for your situation. I 
daily expected a determination of your case ; and I 
thought it better to await that, than to feed you with 
hopes that might in the end prove fruitless. You will 
attribute niy detention of the inclosed letters, which 
have been in my hands about a fortnight, to the same 
cause* 

^M cannot take leave of you. Sir, without assuring 
you, that in whatever light my agency in this unpleas- 
ing affair may be received, I never was influenced 
through the .whole of it, by sanguinary motives, but 
by what I conceived a sense of ^niy duty, which, loudly 
called upon me to take measures, liowever disagreeable, 
to prevent a repetition of those eoormiUes, which have 
been the subject of discussion ; and that this important 
end is likelv to be answered, without the effusion of 
the . Uood of an innocent person, u not a greater 
relief to you, than it is to. Sir, your most obedient^ 
and humble servant, '* G£0BGB Washington." 

In consequence of the passport transmitted to captain 
Aagitl by general Washington, he gained New York, 
from whence he sailed for England ; and arrived but 
a very few dayt after his mother received hitf last 
letter. He thought it prudent not to go inuaediately 
to hei* ladyship ; but sent tbe captain of the ship, gra- 
d^^ly to prepare her' for an interview. Lady Asgil 
yfSiB so overwhelmed with grief, at the supposed death 
of her son, that she would see no stranger. She shut 
herself up from almost every visitantt Tbe captaip 
uf the ship knocked at the door, and requested to 
^-^e lady AsgiU. He was a^nswered, that she saw> Ao 
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pei^on, . (the captain's taither was in the country.) 
** Tell her,** said the captvn, " I am just arrived 
from New York, and that I have lately seen her •on^ 
and perhaps things are not so bad as sh^^ imagines^*'' 
The captain wad admitted to see her; his mission 
was soon disclosed ; and the mother and son meet 
once more — a meeting which I >witl udt attempt to 
describe, and which none btit those who, to their utmost 
extent, have experienced the parental and filial ties 
can titiagine. 

Lady Asgill with her son and family went over to France 
personally^ to thank the king and queen, and count 
Vergennes; previous to which her ladyship wrote the 
foUowiog letter to the coqot,* a translation of which 
i subjoin. 

^* Epuis(6e fMir de longues sou (Frances, suflbqu^e par 
un exc^s de bonfaeur inatt^ndu, retenue dan mon lit par 
la foiblesse & par la langueur, an^antieenfin. Monsieur, 
au dernier degr^, i) n*y a' que mon extr'Sme setisibilit6 
qui puisse me doonisr la force de vous 6crire. Daignez 
accepter. Monsieur, ce foible effort de mareconnoissance* 
Elle a €t6 mise aux pieds du tout- puissant, & crbyez- 

* The following are tha f eQectiops of a French writer who 
had occasion to publish the letters. They are placed in the work 
finom whence they are copied, iofroductory to the letter itself 
and may serve to shew the sentiaiefit which at that time pre- 
vailed in France on captain Asgill^s situation. 

« Do you not think that the unibrtdnafe lady Asgill, in the 
agonies arising from so cruel an expectation, bad raised her mt^ 
temal hands to Heaven an hundred tinse* a day. She remained' 
dumb at the first rumour of her son's deliverance. O my 
Readers, you would know the affecting facts t She was expiring 
her heart was dried up, her voice was dying away, the tomb 
was half open before her. Her son lives, she knows it, a ' 
consolatory report has resounded in her ears. 1 ought to be 
silent, she is going to speak, she is going to write to that 
humane minister, who has restored her son to her : she is going 
to soden him again by her gratitude/' 

3 1 2 
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SDoi, elk a 6i^ pr^sent^e avec la m^me sincdrii^^ i voos^ 
Monsieur, & i vos. illus^xes ^ouverainin ; «*eat pm lei>r 
auguste ^ salutaire entreoQisQ* aiosi qije par la vdtre, qjm 
ffioyennant la grace ^e Dieu^ j*ai recouvr^ un filaa la vie, 
auque! la mienne .^tQit attacl^^ J'ai Ja^ douce assuranoc 
que mes vteux ppuf mes pfotc^teurs &u pocu votts^ so^ 
entendus t)u ciel, ^ qui jji Wsoffre. Qui^ MansieujPyik 
produiront leur e%t; vis-i^m da iredoatabte &deHue< 
tribunal oil je me Qatt?e qqe wxua et ouu dqus. paro^coat 
ensemble, vous pour recevoir la r^compeoj« .f)e voi 
vertus, moi cellede mes.soMSraDces. J'dleTeraL ma vtix 
devant ce tribunal impodaot, Je r^clameral ce& tfm 
gis.tres saints oil Poa aura teou noU: d& leotre humaail^. 
Je denaandjeral que les h6;i61icnona« desCJBn<)eat so» 
votre t6te, sur celui qui, par le plus noble uaag;i». du 
privilege qu'il a reju de Pieu« (privil£g;e^ vcaimtnt 
c^le^te), a cbang^ la mis^re eof^licitiS^ a« retire le glaive 
de dessu^ la t6te d'un innocent,,. & reiida le {nJqadigQo 
fils a la plua tenclre 2^. ^, b plus oMdheuseuse d^ 
ineres. 

'^ Paig.nie:$ agjr^r, Moosieiirj, ce ju^e inhmt ds. tte^ 
cpnnoisance quiB j^ doia k, v(Q& seutiiaena ^rtuex. 
Conservez-le, ce tribut, & quMl passe jusqu*^ vos des«' 
cendans, comme un t^moignage de votre biepfaisance 
sublime & exfsmplaire enyecs uo fyir9X%&^ doat bLua^iooi 
^^it ep. guerre, im^ec 1%, vAtx^. musm deal W j^eaw 
ntavoit. point c^truit lea tendt^ti' fiff^eHony. Qae ce 
tribut attest^ enqore Il(, i^rnippiaanciil Ibng;t€^Kia apr^s 
que, la, ngiain. qpa l^exf^rifim ^Mim 6^4. r^niim a^ pons- 
H&Tfiit. atottr que> le- ocaur qpi' dans- ce~ mqaient^ci, ne 
rcspiire que poyxx dbjfinen l^xjjlo^q a, la. viyacit^; de 
s^ srntim^na.; tairt qp*il palpiter^cs^aerak pqrai^ iioi» 
Q^rir tout le respect & tpute- la reeotitroisance doot il 
est p6hetr6. 
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TRANSLATION. 

*' E}fkn]ated ky long: i3uiFe»iig», oveFceoi^ by aa 
excess of unexpected happif)«sSy • detained in< fiiy bir4 
by weakness and kng^;l inr* shonpf,' iuiciibled'^ before 
Gad ta the Ias< degree, it ia o«ly, Siir, mj^ e.xtyeoie 
sensibility that can gi\-e me stvength ti^ write to you. 
iJeign 1K) accept, Sir,, thw feeble effort of my g^ratiUMie, 
It h&a boen placed at the feet of the AIan%btyi> and 
believe mer, if has been presented mdr tbe same sin« 
cerky to you, Sir, and to your illustrioti* sovereigns; 
it isi by^ their augnst and? ssdutary interposition^ jroined 
t» yovLt&y l^at. midey the influence of diivine grace, I 
ha^e recover^ w son' ta life, to whom: mine was attached* 
I havisr the sif«et assurancev that my vows for my pro* 
tectors, and for j^oii, ai^' heard in heaven,, by kinoy to 
whom I ©flfier tbemw Yes, Sir, they will produce theit 
efi^et, before that Ia$t and: foiunidable tribunalV whera 
1 flatter myself^.that you and I shatt appear together^ 
yoiih-in order' to receive thae- reward of your virtues; 
Fy that' of my sviiFerings. I will: naise my voice befofd 
€h(ert;' cbtiMiandtng tribuniiK 1 wdll< me fop those holy 
regli^eFSF, where youi^ hA|inanity shtfll have* been noted 
dbwh. V will ^sk, tbat^ bte!ssln^» may de^«*nd^ upnty 
your» head; upon' him,-\**r6 by the most noUe tKe of 
th)e= privilege that he has received' from €fod, (a pui^ 
ritege tt^dy- fBfelestial) has- c4)anged misery into fdrc^fty, 
hai withdrawn^ the sn'ord fi'OTii;the hearrof an^infnoccW 
persotf, and reistoreld' the mo&t worthy spny tk^' tbe most 
tpnder- and agonized^ of mothers/ 

*'* Deigns to receive kindly. Sir, thig jUst ^ib^te' of 
gi^itude, that» I . owe to yotn?- yirtuoutf- ^entinii^ it?;;;: 
preserve thts^ tribute j let it* pass" to your desc^ndatlts;^ 
as a testimonial- of your exemptat^y and- si>blinie' Hm^ 
ficence tiiwardft* a srrangeri who^- natiem %vas at' trw 
H'ith yours, but which war had not destroyed the tender '^^"^^ 
affectroms. Miy this^ tribute still attfest that gratitude 
a. long time after the hand which expresses it shall 
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have been reduced 10 dost, as well as the heart which 
at this moment breathes only to give vent to the enetgy 
of its sentimeilts. 8b long as it shall palpitate, itwBI 
be in order to oflbr you all the gratitude and respect 
ifitb whioh it is penetrated. '< Tebese Asgill." 

I shall conclnde this acibaht of captain AsgilPs provi- 
dential escape^ with an extract taken froia the Hibemitti 
Magazine for 1782 ;*< which may serve to shpw what wss 
the prevailing opinion of the day relative to Jtbat officer. 

^' Captain Asgill is only seveoteen years of age,acapta]o 
IB the first regiment of foot guards, and only ten of Sir 
Charles Asgill, Bart, possessed of every virtue that can 
endear him to his family or acquaintance, and in the last 
campaigns in America, has given sufficient earnest of a 
spirit and conduct under the different commands, (which 
have devolved on him by the illness or absenee of his 
senior officers,) that would render' him an honor to bis 
profession and country* 

*< General Washington eicpressed deep concern. When 
he was informedthe unhappy lot Iiad fallen on this worthy 
young gentleman, so well known to him by his bravery 
and humanity in different instances, particularly when 
the command devolving on him by the illness of his 
colonel, he took a post from the Americans, ccnniniaBded 
by colonel Gregory, who being old and wounded, he sup* 
ported him himself, with an awful and tender respect most 
filial, evincing the true greatness of his amiable mind.*' 

At length in 1782, preliminaries of peace were signed 
betwixt Spain, FrancCf America, and Great Britain. — 
Thus ended a contest,, which dismembered England of 
far more than half her territory..; bnt how far her 
commerce, or her local interests as a nation, were 
affected by it is a point which I presume not to de* 
termine. Various and contradictory have been the 

* This Article was written when the news arrived here tlMt 
captaia Asgill was to die. 
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opinions of the most profound piolittcitas, /eoricerning 
it. This work being merely a Jouraal of evittits (most 
of which, passed under my own immediate obserratiou^ 
during the war, it may with far more pt'opriety,. than 
the investigation of such a subject^ terminate lyith my 
own return to my native land. 

Isail^ from Sandy Hook on the 5th of December 1783 1 
and on tbe 17th of January, nS4, landed at F<nrtsmotith 
with the 23d reginient: from that place we m^faed to 
Wiiicbestfr, where I requested my disfcharge. At that 
time I. had very great privileges allowed me iii the army, 
and was making money fiist ; but peace being proclaimed 
through ail Europe, I thought it my duty to come home 
to my friends in Dublin, after an absence of near twelve 
years, during which time I had served my country to 
the best of my power. Colonel Balfour, who comman- 
ded the regiment (well knowing that I was making; 
money in my situation,} kindly and humanely reasoned 
with me, in order to prevail on me to remain in the army •: 
but seeing my determination was fixed, he signed my 
discharge, and I marched up to London with a number 
of my: companions, in ordejr to pass the board. When 
the board sat I was considered as too young to receive the 
pension ; and likewise that I had not been long enough 
in the service. It is true, tbe general officers who com* 
posed the board at that time were unacquainted with me ; 
and besides, 9l% nothing was mentioned in my discharge 
but tbe time of my servitude, and '^ that I was dis- 
charged,*' they could not possibly be aware of tiie 
nature and extent of my services, or the claims which I 
possessed on the bounty of my sovereign. , 

Lieutenant Calvert,* of tbe 23d being then in London, 
I communicated my disapointment to him. He was sorry 
for me ; and said, *^ Any thing that lies in my power £ 

* Now major geaeral Calvert and adjutant general of the 
Sritish forces. 
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will do for jrott.^ He ndvisied me to remain hi London 
MntA anotlier board would sit ; but I «v«9 determine noi to 
i|«it. Lieutenant Cairert was weH acquainted with me ; 
we bad served together in America for some years ; I 
biive frequently had the honor of obeying his command, 
and of fighting by his side iti many battles and sfcir- 
Biishts. Eren twenty ^i^e years after these services, he 
was not onmindful of me ; for when I took the liberty of 
writing to him in September 180S, he kindly answered 
rtie letter, and renewed his former aets of friendship 
by reeommendiiig me to the duke of Y«rk. 

Attachments of persons in the army to each other 
terminate but with hfe, the friendship of the officer con- 
tiniies with the man who has fought ander bis command , 
lo the remotest period of declining years, and the old 
soldier venerates his aged officer far more than perhaps 
He did in his youthful days : it is like firiendship between 
school-boys, which euere^ses ki manhood, and ripcBs in 
eld age. 

I left London on the 15th of Maroh, and landed in 
Dublin on the 19th, to the inexpressible joy of an aged 
mother, two sisters,' and other relations, who bad imig 
given up every hope that I was alive. 

Since that period I have been frequently asked by 
various friends to whom I related the ctrcumstances of 
the battle of GuiMford Court House, why I did fioC apply 
to noarquis Cornwallis for some situation, when lord lien^ 
tenant of Irelaftd, ii> the year 1798 ? My answer was, and 
is, that at that time (had a young family,, and was more- 
over tolerabiy well settled. I knew his excellency would 
have recognized o^ immediately, as I bad been employed 
by him during the campaign to write the duplicates of his 
dispatches, - A commission in a marching regimeiit would 
most probably have been my reward, which I could not 
have accepted, from the state of my health as well as the 
xeasoDS assigned. 
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However, to the honor of lord Cornwallii?, it should be 
mentioned, that when in America his lordship did not for- 
get the service which I rendered him. A few days after the 
battle of Guildford Court House, I was ordered to mount 
guard over the prisoners which Ave bad taken at that 
battle. Among them was an American captain who had 
committed various depredations on the loyal inhabitants 
of the country. , . . . 

This man was particularly mentioned to me, by the 
provost marshal. I was ordered to be very careful that 
he should not make his escape, for lord Cornwallis 
was apprehensive he might murder and destroy the 
inhabitants, whom he knew had assisted us in our march. 
Unfortunately, he bribed one of my sentries, who per- 
mitted him to effect it. When the circumstance was 
made known to his lordship be was highly displeased, 
and commanded the serjeant of the guard to be brought 
before him, in order to be confined. But when f was 
approaching towards him, his countenance changed into 
a smile, and he directed his aid-de-camp to tell me to 
go to my regiment, and to confine the sentinel who had 
permitted the captain to get out of confinement. 

Having thus brought this volume to a conclusion, 
I have only to solicit the indulgence of the candid, 
and the protection of the loyal reader. My wish has 
been to state /acts as I knew they happened, in op- 
position to that tissue of falsehood, which but too many 
writers have produced on the subject. To elegance of. 
composition I prefer no claim ; but I think, on such 
matters as the revolution of governments, it is the duty 
of every man to let the present and the future ages knovr 
those truths with which he is acquainted, and not to lock 
them up in his own breast, until the grave closes on all 
communication, and buries them in obltvion for ever. 

If any circumstances have been misrepresented, acci* 
dent and not intention was the cause. Since the fourtb 
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number of this work Wa$ printed,^ the Aotbor has been 
informed, that genera) Matthews, whose murder by 
Tippoo Saib he reIateSy<(p. 128) was not the general 
Matthews, who so gallantly assisted in the reduction of 
Fort Washington, That brave officer was never in the 
East Indies ; but immediately after the termination of the 
American War, he went to the West Indies , was appoint- 
ed governor of St. Vincent, and remained in that iskmd 
many years. He died a full general in the service. 

In the account of the battle of Camden, particular 
mention ought td have been made of the 33d regiment. 
The services which they rendered on that day, were 
long the theme of the soldiers and officers present. 

Thus, under the assistance of the Almighty, has thia 
account been brought to a period. It has not been 
unattended by many impedimental circumstances. The 
heavy duties of a crowded school frequently compelled 
the Author to break in on the hours of rest, in order 
to finisli the narrative. This produced sickness, an 
alarming sickness, toat at one time seemed to threaten 
Kfe itself. Providence in mercy spared the Author; 
but it was to consign a son (a beloved child !) to the 
grave. Amidst personal and family afflictions, therefore 
has this journal been finished. Had the Author been 
more at his ease, it might in some points, perhaps, have 
been better executed. But it would be superfluous in 
him again to press on ^the Reader's attention, that the 
flowers of literature are not to be expected from an old 
soldier, whose only object in rfie publication was the 
unfolding of truth in defence of his country^s honor, and 
the humanity of her officers. 

Free School^ Whitefriar-lane, June 9.6 , 1810. 
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